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I HAD been in Los Alcazares 
a fortnight when the Russians 
arrived. They were feeding 
when first I saw them, fourteen 
of them, in the dining-room of 
the hotel. Wooden-faced, small 
eyes resting on the shelves of 
their cheeks. Fourteen close, 
quiet men, solemnly wiping 
artless fingers on the once white 
table-cloth. Flesh-clad robots 
of the U.S.S.R. 

At sight of them, all the true 
feelings that were in me rose 
in revolt; the realisation that 
these Mongol dupes had come 
to scatter systematic death and 
destruction over Spain. These 
thoughts, so inconsistent with 
my own actions, I could not 
quell. 

Leaving the hotel I wandered 
away to the little church. It 
is filled with petrol tins and 
_ aircraft parts : fuselages, wings, 
 tail-units. A red flag flies where 


the cross used to stand—the 
villagers’ sole contribution to 
the Revolution. Now it hangs 
limp, as though exhausted by 
the noonday sun. All is still 
save the shadows creeping closer 
to the walls. Far out to sea, 
wonders of the sky; clouds 
of November with lingering 
majesty march across. the 
horizon. 

I wonder idly what there is 
in the world that matters. 
With imminent death some- 
times at hand, I have learnt 
the increasing necessity man 
must have for a god; any god ; 
like mine, this small desecrated 
building. 

Walking to the aerodrome— 
‘“‘Somewhere on a near-by 
dung - heap,” I am thinking, 
“lies a crucifix that must 
one day replace that ragged 
banner.” 

The landing - field afforded 
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further evidence of the Russian 
entry. Standing in line upon 
the tarmac were four sleek 
twin-engined bombers ; magni- 
ficent machines. Looking at 
the clean lines of their con- 
struction I judged them fully 
capable of cruising at over 
200 miles per hour. “ Real 
machines. Real flying craft,” 
I say aloud. Standing within 
the shade of a great yellow wing, 
I feel a deep thrill. From nose 
to tail continues a clean effort- 
less flow. From spherical glass 
bombing-cabin, over the en- 
closed cockpit—set well back— 
straight through the rear gun- 
turret ; all is unobtrusive. The 
slender fuselage carried upon 
the tapering wings is like the 
thin body of a dragon-fly. No 
vestige of ugly superstructure 
hits the eye. The bombs even 
are enclosed within the wings, 
released at will through electri- 
cally operated traps. 

I cannot help but admire this 
fine piece of craftsmanship : 
regard it as I may, it would 
seem impossible to construct 
such a heavy machine with 
lines of less resistance. Here 
standing before me is a heavy 
bomber no doubt capable of 
speeds exceeding those attain- 
able by any of the single-seater 
fighters operating over Spanish 
territory. 

I soon learn that these air- 
craft are none other than modi- 
fied models of the U.S.A. Martin 
‘139’ bomber, built under 
licence in the U.S.S.R. The 
engines prove to be Wright 
‘Cyclones,’ with adjustable 
pitch propellers, similar to those 
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used on the Douglas liners. I 
am not surprised. 

The new Russian equipment 
makes our French bombers ap- 
pear obsolete, impotent. It is 
not many days before the 
shallow-hearted Spaniards trans- 
fer their affection to the new 
arrivals. The Russians become 
the great ones for the moment, 
The saviours of the Cause. 
“The Russians will finish the 
Fascists. The Russians will 
destroy the enemy.” Indeed, 
the war seems already won. 

It was under the mid-day 
sun we saw them leaving; red 
clouds of dust and the roar 
of powerful motors. We did 
not ask where they were going; 
we should not have been told. 
Since the Russian advent all is 
secrecy ; everyone is treated as 
a potential spy. 

All the morning they had 
been getting the machines ready, 
loading the wings with petrol 
and bombs, most of it heavy 
stuff, 150 kilos and upwards. 
But we did not know where 
the explosives were to be 
dropped. The men of wooden 
faces, brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of treachery, believe 
everyone akin in instinct to 
themselves. We all heartily 
hate them, possibly from 
jealousy, possibly because of 
resentment at being put on one 
side—not unnatural feelings. 

The siesta is long past. 
Far away comes the drone of 
the returning machines. No, 
it is not a car. Up and down; 
beat and pulse; rising, falling, 
comes the distant voice. 

Three great shadows pass 
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across the aerodrome. Lazily 
I look up from where [I lie, 
shirtless in the sun, shoulder- 
plades on the red_ earth. 
Drowned in the depths of the 
blue sky above, dreamily I 
wait for the fourth machine to 
pass overhead. It does not 
come, only the slow-moving 
body of a lost cloud. Realisa- 
tion is slow. 

Underearriages open out 
from beneath the wings. One 
after another the three great 
machines gracefully float to 
earth. 

On the tarmac everyone is 
interested, inquiring, anxious. 
Even the Russian mechanics 
have a different expression on 
their otherwise apathetic faces. 

The second machine comes 
to a standstill. A dead gunner 
is carried into the pilots’ hut. 
Shot through the stomach, he 
died as they lifted him out of 
the turret. The glass ‘ dust-bin’ 
beneath the fuselage is spat- 
tered red where he jerked out 
his life. Poor devil! All my 
resentment is gone. Those 
bloody stains remind me that 
he was a human being; as I, 
playing his misguided part in 
life. 

He had never thought that 
today would be his last. What 
does an atheist think of at the 
end? Two hours dying in the 
iron arms of the turret, the 
hard handle of a machine-gun 
to comfort him. Two hours 
vomiting out his life. My God! 
What an end! Was he heroic- 
ally inspired, uplifted with 
political fervour, as he drew 
his last breath? I do not 
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believe so. The ugliness of 
Death at her approach must 
drive away the paltry dream. 
He died in a lovely country in 
the sunshine. 

I am sorry that I ever 
thought badly of these Rus- 
sians ; they have certainly paid 
dearly on this trip. 

What has become of the 
other machine? Bit by bit we 
learn the facts. The fourth 
Martin was forced down close 
to the objective—a concentra- 
tion of troops located on the 
Seville-Cordoba road. The pilot 
appeared to make a successful 
landing. We never heard any 
more of the aircraft or the 
crew. Soon afterwards some 
twenty Heinkels, probably from 
Talavera, set upon the bombers 
as they returned; that was 
when the gunner had been 
wounded. The combat had 
lasted no time. The bombers, 
with their high performance, 
succeeded in leaving the fighters 
behind. In a solitary assault 
one of the Germans, diving out 
of the sky, managed to send a 
burst of bullets spraying down 
the fuselage of the leading 
Martin; one of those chances 
that are the essence of aerial 
fighting. Luck is always the 
thirteenth trick. 

They buried him next day 
with flowers and cigar smoke, 
fists in the air and a ‘salut 
camerada.’ 

We had another funeral the 
same afternoon. A young 
French officer, giving instruc- 
tion in armaments, blew him- 
self up while taking down a 
120-Ib. bomb. 
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An empty seat beside me: 
he had been my table com- 
panion; the last person I 
expected to die. It is always 
more surprising when the cheer- 
ful are taken. 

Silently we sat at the evening 
meal. The Russians were sub- 
dued. I felt intensely sorry for 
them. Their faith, their god 
had been shattered. Believing 
in the uprightness of their 
cause, they had considered 
themselves the immortal beings. 
Their proletarian ideals they 
sincerely thought were proof 
against bodily harm. The five 
empty chairs in front of them 
they could not explain, could 
not comprehend; like very 
young children that may not 
understand why their father 
does not return. 

Unconcerned with the present. 
Past and future fuse in the 
single thought of death. 


Close to my eyes is a pattern 
of wide open lace. In my ears 
a lazy voice mumbles about 
something. Turning over in 
bed, my body raised on an 
elbow, I watch the golden bars 
of sunlight push their way 
through the tendrils that fall as 
@ cascade over my window. In 
the street carts trundle by. 

What is to be done today ? 
Do I sit in the sun? No! 
Today I have work to do. A 
coastal patrol. 

Ten miles from the shore. 
Ambling through the blue sky 
in an old Bréguet ‘ Dix-Neuf.’ 
Indifferently I glance seawards, 
not because I expect to see 
the rebel warships for which 


I have been sent to search, 
but really for lack of another 
pastime. 

I am tired of staring vacantly 
at the dash-board, littered with 
all its corroded, its inanimate 
instruments. They look at me 
blankly, fixed as the eyes of a 
plaster cast. 

Twice I have kicked the 
compass—pretty hard—just to 
see if that would increase 
its permanent deviation of 
approximately 100 degrees, 
Nothing happened. My course 
10 magnetic; the instrument 
between my knees registers 106. 
That would land me somewhere 
near Algiers. 

White gulls circle about the 
fishing boats scattered on the 
patched, the chequered sea. 
White wisps race across the 
surface, footmarks on a floor 
of green. Far out beneath the 
wing-tip a P. & O—no mis- 
taking its dark hull—ploughs 
its way homeward. I should 
like, for memories of the past, 
to go closer. I should like to 
have a good look at her. I 
dare not. Were I alone it 
would be a different matter. 
The recollection of that awful 
moment of suspense before the 
two bombs had splashed into 
the sea! That had been three 
days ago. Flying over an in- 
offensive tramp steamer of God 
knows what nationality, the 
man in the back seat had tried 
his luck. “ No, no. I shall not 
go near that liner,’ I say to 
myself. 

Humming like a determined 
bee, the Gnome-Rhéne keeps 
in time to the rattle of the ill- 
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fitting cowling, the aluminium 
engine-cover ever threatening 
to break away from the frail 
slit-pins, to hurtle by in the 
slip-stream. What old, lazy, 
comfortable aircraft these are ! 
Feet on the dash-board, I close 
my eyes and sense the drone of 
the engine, the steady vibration. 
I can feel the contours of my 
face, the sun hitting the raised 
flesh. The noise of the exhaust, 
the cylinder explosions fade— 
fade to form a background for 
the small sounds; the small 
voice of the tappets. Now Iam 
slumbering. 

The rattle of a machine-gun. 
No, it is not a dream, and I 
swing about in my seat. My 
companion is squirting his gun 
at two distant shapes below ; 
two destroyers chalking a thin 
line across the sea. The 
Spaniard grins with all the 
naiveté of a child when a 
stoppage puts an end to his 
game. 

Descending to within a few 
feet of the water, we race along 
over the Mediterranean, the sur- 
face a long ribbon of glistening 
metal under the wing. It is a 
happy sensation. Flying low is 
the only time it is possible to 
gather a feeling of speed in an 
aircraft. 

We lumber into the sky 
again. On my left lies Alicante, 
watched over by the small 
castle on the hill. Far ahead 
juts the sharp-toothed rock 
that marks Cape Noa. Bored 
and hungry, I turn the nose of 
the machine inland. 

Glancing to my left dimly 
I recognise the hangars, the 
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blue house of the aerodrome 
where I first stepped out of 
the Air France liner on arriving 
in Spain. What a long time 
ago it now seems! That morn- 
ing before dawn—how vividly 
I remember it! We had taken 
off for Madrid; four of us 
without a care in the world. 
Now only I. 

I strain my eyes to locate 
the military field. I know 
roughly where it is; farther 
inland. 

The gunner pokes me in the 
back. We have passed over 
the town, there below is the 
aerodrome. Funny, I thought 
it was more north than that, 
but there it is. No doubt of 
it. Hangars, a few aircraft 
scattered about the boundaries 
of a clearing amid the surround- 
ing plantations. 

Lower, lower, rumbling over 
the trees with the engine run-- 
ning. The landing-field will be 
the same as the many other 
Spanish landing- fields with 
which I am now acquainted ; 
dusty, sun-baked earth covered 
with stones, here and there 
small outcrops of rock. Acutely 
conscious of the load of bombs, 
I touch down very gingerly, 
immensely relieved when the 
Bréguet is rattling slower, slower 
over the hard ground. 

In the café—no Spanish aero- 
drome is complete without one 
—I hear all the latest war 
gossip. All the details of the 
last air raid of three nights 
gone. How the people of Ali- 
cante always know when the 
Junkers are coming; the 
dinners of the German and 
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Italian Consuls aboard their 
warships, anchored outside the 
harbour, ‘mysteriously’ co- 
inciding with the subsequent 
arrival of the raiders. 

A dark unshaven chin is 
pushed before me. 

““¢ Ha oido Vd. lo que paso? 
... The 52’s passed over the 
darkened town. Night was 
turned to day. The German 
and Italian warships flood-lit 
the houses with searchlights.”’ 

A delicate hand wipes wine- 
wet chin. 

“ Seven hundred new Russian 
aeroplanes have been landed at 
Valencia. Si! Si! En verdad. 
En verdad. Miguel saw them 
with his own eyes. Nada es 
mas seguro!’’ How often I 
have heard the same, same 
story. 

“ Salut! Hasta la vista!” 
They call after me. 

“ Momento, momento.” It is 
the visionary Miguel. A small 
package for a friend at San 
Javier. Would the ‘ piloto 
ingles ’ mind landing there. It 
would not be taking him out 
of his way. 

“ Gracias, senor. 
gracias. Salut.” 

No, it would not be taking 
me out of my way. La Riviera, 
the landing-field of San Javier, 
was directly on my route. 

With a small parcel of garlic 
sausages in my hand and a two- 
hundred pound bomb under 
each wing, I am _ thinking 
vaguely of a certain irrigation 
ditch. I hope the wind is 
blowing from the hangars at La 
Riviera. 

Into the wind with the 


Muchas 
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throttle open we roar across the 


aerodrome. Heavily we leave 
the earth. Once more in the 
sky wallowing on our home- 
ward journey. 

Back in the hotel, the small 
parcel safely delivered, my con- 
science is clear. I relapse into 
one of the least uncomfortable 
of the army of rickety chairs 
marshalled in the bar. Bene- 
volent, murmuring, fat, corpse- 
coloured Gabriel, eighty-two- 
year-old bar-tender, brings wine 
and a tin of pickled octopus— 
I do not have to ask him, he 
knows my needs. I allow him 
to cheat me of my change, then 
both of us are happy. 

A bottle of ‘Marquis de 
Ruscal.’ Murmuring voices. I 
am soon asleep, dreaming with 
my head upon the marble 
table. My dream? It is for- 
gotten, close hidden behind the 
gates of wakefulness. No doubt 
it was the dream of any young 
man—a reunion with someone 
left far behind... . 

The air is thick with smoke. 
The scraping of a chair, human 
beings about me, voices in my 
ears, the firm drink-starred 
boards under my feet, all com- 
bine to create an atmosphere 
of security. And yet! Yet 
what ?—I cannot tell. Dark- 
ness has long since fallen. I 
must have slept for some 
time. 

Stupid with subconsciousness. 
I think I will go out into the 
fresh air, the evening breezes. 
But I linger on. Click. Clack. 
Click. The players draw for a 
double six. Idly I watch a 
domino spin on its brass rivet, 
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speculating on which way it 
will face when it stops. Diagon- 
ally between the man’s thumb 
andthesaucer. Slower. Slower. 
Yes—no, damn! That means 
I shan’t get a letter tomorrow. 
How silly of me! I knew all 
along that it would stop that 
way, broken end dead on the 
coffee stain. 

A glass falls with a tinkle 
to the ground. The sharp 
noise urges me into action, and 
I wander out through the patio 
into the street. 

All is still; an oppressive 
stillness into which merges the 
beat, the drone of approaching 
bombers, sounding strangely like 
swans in flight. The moon has 
risen, implacably it clips the 
outlines of the tiled roofs about 
me. Through a vista between 
the low buildings the moun- 
tains are trying to show them- 
selves, but only half-heartedly. 
It will be a raid on Cartagena. 
The Germans must be slightly 
off their track to be coming so 
close above Los Alcazares. 

Everything seems to be stand- 
ing motionless; expectant ; 
even the leaves of the bean 
trees and the spokes of the 
palm leaves. I look up to the 
tops of the houses ; the Spanish 
houses washed yellow or white 
in the gloom so pale—threatened 
by that droning voice, which, 
drawing ever nearer, sounds so 
ominous. 

Now they are high overhead. 
Were they raiding us, this 
ought to be the time... and 
yet... ‘It ought to be over 
by now,” I think. Cartagena, 
that is where they are going. 
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“Tt is good to live in an 
unobtrusive village,’’ I say aloud 
as though to reassure the walls 
about me. 

In a patio behind, a dog 
howls. I stand suspended be- 
tween the plaintive moan and 
the voice from the sky. Be- 
tween the animal and the air- 
craft. Between heaven and 
earth. A faint scent comes on 
the night breeze. I am swiftly 
carried over the years back 
to somewhere, some time long 
ago. 

Suddenly everything is ripped 
by a jet of flame. Earth stabs 
sky. <A report fills the little 
road—followed by another and 
another, rupturing the dark 
and the moonlight. Sparks. 
Fumes. Smoke. Silence. The 
murmur of sliding bricks. Call- 
ing voices. A scream not of 
physical pain ; far deeper than 
that. 

Far away swans are flying. 
The Junkers are gone. 


It was three days after the 
air raid that the Russians went 
on strike. Putting the jackets 
over the motors of their air- 
craft, they told the Commandant 
that the tarpaulins would not 
be removed till they were 
provided with food they could 
eat. 

To use their own words, 
‘‘ We came to Spain to die, but 
not by starvation.” 

Their stomachs had revolted 
against the continual olive oil, 
garlic, and’ rice; the holy 
trinity of the Spanish kitchen. 
They demanded butter and 
eggs. The Spaniards, failing 
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to compromise with the 
‘mafiana’ promise, eventually 
produced rancid butter and 
eggs stamped ‘ Bulgaria.’ Then 
alone operations were continued 
by the three remaining Martin 
bombers. The soviet of airmen 
were happy, their domestic 
problem settled. 


A Michelin road map covers 
the Commandant’s table. Los 
Aleazares has long been sub- 
merged beneath a star of thumb- 
marks. Blue and red rays of 
chalk radiate in several direc- 
tions west and north. One 
solitary line strikes out to sea, 
losing itself in the margin. 

We stand about the table, 
each of us looking at the thin 
line that should mark our 
journey through the night, fast 
falling. 

The wind has risen a little. 
Gently it strokes the walls of 
the small building. It creeps 
stealthily across the earth to 
sigh through the flying wires, 
caressing the waiting machines. 
But it has time; time to spare. 
Soon the bodies of those passive 
aircraft will sway and throb in 
the passion of flight. 

With the last few words of 
instruction I walk outside. 
Above the hangar the wind 
sock is slowly lifting. I can 
see it faintly ; the night is very 
dark. Across the rays of an 
arc-lamp black shapes pass ; 
mechanics dragging a trolley, 
on it a heavy bomb; two 
hundred kilos of cast steel lined 
with an 80/20 mixture of am- 
monium nitrate and T.N.T. 
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All the potential terror, the 
grief encaged in that disruptive 
projectile is vaguely depicted 
by the grotesque shadow, flung 
as a dark pool upon the white 
dust of the tarmac. Bomb 
after bomb is carefully fitted 
in place beneath the fuselage, 
gripped firmly in the bomb- 
rack, priming pins securely at- 
tached with steel wire. 

Flash; explosion; one en- 
gine after another wakes to 
life, sending full-throated echo 
rumbling on the night air. 

There is a last consultation 
in the navigation room. 
Heavily clad, ungainly figures ; 
map, instrument, parachute- 
encumbered beings, we clamber 
into our respective aircraft. 
The engines roar. Braked 
wheels strain at the earth. 
Revolutions, temperatures, and 
pressures are checked. One 
machine races down the white 
strip of light—vanishes into the 
darkness. 

A mechanic signals the all 
clear. 

Steering the machine on its 
half-braked wheels, with spas- 
modic burst of engine I direct 
it to the start of the runway. 
A final adjustment of the tail- 
plane. The thought—‘ God 
knows when I shall be back 
thus on the firm earth again.” 
The brakes released. The 
throttles full open. A _ great 
echo left behind. The ground 
flies beneath. We chase the 
long shadow racing in front. 
Fainter, fainter sounds the creak 
of the undercarriage. We are 
off. No. The wheels touch 
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again under the heavy load. 
Shall we never come unstuck ? 
On, on towards the darkness. 
There, the red light that marks 
the boundary. The initial mo- 
ment of levitation is impercep- 
tible. The floodlit earth begins 
to drop away from under the 
nose. I have the bombs in the 
air, only a few feet, but we are 
clear of the ground. 

Vague dark things hurry by 
beneath. An orange grove; 
the black figure of a man 
standing framed in the yellow 
door of his home. ‘ Lucky 
devil,’ I think. 

We continue climbing straight 
ahead. Stars over the distant 
mountains pin-prick the sky, 
indifferently separating heaven 
from earth, sweeping round in 
a wide circle. Below, a dark 
shadow sails across the lighted 
aerodrome and vanishes into 
the night, its path faintly 
marked by exhaust flashes and 
navigation lights. All the time 
the clouds are piling overhead. 

We fly in open formation at 
two thousand metres through 
the cloud-chequered darkness. 
Seldom do we see each other. 
Only now and then are the stars 
visible. It is a bad night, a 
dirty night. ‘ There is worse 
to come,” I say to myself. 

Climbing higher we endeavour 
to find the ceiling of the clouds. 
In vain, the grey impenetrable 
masses become ever more thick. 
Five thousand metres. We are 
completely enveloped in the 
unfathomable depths of a thick 
stratum. Thumping my feet, 
numb with cold, upon the floor 
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has no effect. Every other 
breath seems loaded with empti- 
ness as if drinking some volatile 
liquid that evaporates on the 
tongue. Tap, tap-break, tap— 
pulse-beats on the ear-drums. 

Mixture controls fully open, 
muffled engines thunder on 
either side. Great propellers 
weave a muslin veil about the 
wings. A communication— 
*“‘ Increase altitude to six thou- 
sand metres.” It is all to no 
purpose, the texture of the 
cloud remains unchanged. 

Motors throttled back, slowly 
we descend down through five 
thousand metres, watching the 
air-speed and altimeter needle. 
After the cold of the heights 
the atmosphere seems almost 
oppressive. There is no sign 
of a break in the clouds. Down, 
down. An occasional back-fire 
from the throttled motors. At 
six hundred metres the obscurity 
disperses. Islands of floating 
mist sweep by. The metal 
frame of the gun-turret glows 
brightly blue, luminous with 
static electricity collected in 
the upper strata. Nothing is 
visible below. 

Clouds pile about us again. 
Now the rain comes; great 
drops splash on the wind-shield, 
run sideways, blown by the 
strong draught. The wind 
comes, pulling, jerking at the 
controls. The engines drag us 
ever forward on the rapid roll- 
ing waves of the after-day— 
now dark, now glistening, now 
reflecting gloom. Now into 
the torrents. The rattle of the 
deluge tries to rise above the 

F 2 
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voice of the motors, and for a 
moment it seems successful, 
tearing like small teeth across 
the fabric roof. 

A jagged streak illuminates 
the universe. Incandescent 
walls totter to the heights, 
deep chasms open on every 
side. As a wild thought on 
dark wings we float on through 
the erupting night. The roar 
of the motors, momentarily held 
at bay by a _ thunder-clap, 
returns from afar. 

The wind rises higher. 
Swayed, lifted, tossed hither 
and thither in the heart of the 
storm, we hang high above life 
and fate, suspended by a thread 
in hell, outside time and space. 
Stick and aileron wheel keep 
up a perpetual jerking back 
and forth. The aerial has long 
since been wound in. I have 
no idea where the _ other 
machines are. 

High into the air rises the 
starboard wing, caught by a 
terrific gust. It sinks back 
slow, sullen. 

My body is suddenly heavy, 
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leaden, pressed on to my seat 
as a strong up-current lifts us 
high. The engines roar back 
on a lull, then the storm is 
upon us again with increased 
fury. The lightning mocks the 
night. 

All hope of reaching the 
objective now gone, away go 
the bombs, to drop somewhere, 
God knows ! 

Slowly, heavily, we drag the 
machine round to face the 
gale; waiting for the moment 
we know will come, the moment 
when the wind will catch the 
uplifted wing to swing us round 
like the boom of a jibbing 
yacht. Once about, it is some 
time before we succeed in get- 
ting on our reciprocal course. 
The body of the aircraft swings, 
hunting about the compass dial, 
that small frail plate which 
alone ignores the elements. 

A weaving pattern of dazzling 
light. Black night. A final 
crescendo of thunder. We pass 
out from the vortex of the 
storm to sweep on homewards 
through the rain. 


Il. 


I was sitting in a flood of 
air, the slip-stream from the 
propeller eddying about my 
head. The sky had never 
looked so far, so high, before. 
I see it now—the wide sweep 
of the aerodrome, and there, 
framed between my flying wires, 
four Dewoitine single - seater 
fighters, each with its high, 
solitary plane braced by two 


diagonal struts from the under- 
carriage; each camouflaged dark 
mottled green. The red, yellow, 
and purple of the Spanish 
Republic slash the rudder ; fore- 
boding, sinister about the fuse- 
lage, a crimson ribbon—a banner 
of the Revolution. ... Spain 
looked at me still, sullen. I 
had known its fascination be- 
fore, I have known it since, 
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But for me all the Peninsula is 
contained in that vision on the 
field of La Mancha. It is all 
in that moment when I opened 
my eyes on it. Only a moment ; 
a moment of strength, of 
romance, of glamour—of youth. 
A flicker of sunshine upon a 
strange shore: a time to re- 
member... . 

A gloved hand rises from the 
cockpit of the central machine ; 
as it drops throttles are opened ; 
the flight moves off, almost as 
one. Indistinctly I glimpse 
the rising tails. Like celluloid 
ducks gently bobbing on ripples 
of water the formation moves 
over the ground, the speed ever 
increasing. Into the air, some 
level, one up, another down, 
slowly we close into a tighter, 
more rigid formation, casting 
our shadows on the earth be- 
hind us as strange discarded 
garments. 

As we climb steeply the 
horizon rapidly unfolds, quiet, 
motionless panorama; inani- 
mate as a magic-lantern slide. 

The Heinkels must have been 
there, high overhead, all the 
time. I can never understand 
why it was that no one of us 
noticed them. 

They watched us take off! 
Without a doubt! Now as we 
are gaining altitude for the 
early patrol, down they come 
upon us. Ten of them. Dark 
streaks out of the dawn ; square 
wing-tips black against the early 
sun; spatted wheels on slender 
stamens dipping thirstily into 
the pale green lagoon of the 
morning sky. 


A brief drumming in the tail 
of my machine. I believe we 
have been hit, but the Dewoitine 
continues climbing with the rest 
of the flight, till, well situated 
above the German formation, 
we drop upon them individually. 

Turning smoothly in a lazy 
right-hand turn the machine 
I have selected curves round 
before me. For a moment dead 
in front, I take a chance 
burst, closing my hand on the 
trigger release without using 
the sights. The tracers trail 
between the starboard planes of 
the Heinkel, now straightening 
out. I turn in pursuit; I 
make all the motions to follow 
—the enemy passes out of 
sight—comprehension is slow, 
the Dewoitine refuses to respond 
to the controls. It is but an 
instant, though it seems much 
longer before I recall the initial 
attack ; the rattle of bullets in 
the tail. 

Controls hard jammed, we 
spiral on, the rising sun whips 
round my world, fast as a 
dream-day. Theenemy? For- 
gotten! I have not even the 
time to consider the likelihood 
of myself becoming the hunted. 
Frantically I kick at the rudder ; 
nothing happens, only the 
soundless thud of my foot 
comes back to me through 
the floor, strangely muffled. 
The altimeter needle continues 
to fall, the speed increases ; 
slowly, steadily. 

I still have the use of the 
elevators, I may feel that. But 
pull the nose up—what then ? 
I know the answer all too well 
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—a swift spin to immediate 
destruction. 

I fight the rudder-bar with 
alternate pressures of my feet. 
Twisting my neck round till 
my shoulder aches, I stare at 
the high fin behind me: there 
is nothing to be seen. Finally, 
with both feet on the left 
rudder-pedal, one pressing upon 
the other, I exert all my 
strength in a last effort. <A 
slight jerk, something gives— 
with an uncanny flutter the 
aircraft straightens out. 

I raise the nose to level 
flight upon the horizon: all 
seems well, but only for a 
moment. My relief is short- 
lived—victim of its own pro- 
peller torque, the Dewoitine 
slews across the vermilion sky ; 
the rudder-bar loose, discon- 
nected under my feet. Only 
the continual application of 
ailerons prevents a spin. 

Round and round in circles. 
The west wind carries us in its 
path, slowly, over the rich land 
of La Mancha; over the play- 
ground of Don Quixote. Head 
craned over the side I scan the 
earth, desperately searching for 
a likely spot on which I may 
endeavour to put the machine 
down. We are turning above 
the ground at less than a 
thousand feet. I am unpleas- 
antly conscious that now I have 
little chance of using my ’chute 
should the necessity arise. Then 
suddenly I see the place I have 
been looking for. There—a 
potato field, I see clearly the 
long ranks of plants. ‘ Well, 
it might be worse,” I think to 
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myself, but for the moment 
can imagine few places legs 
inviting than the deep furrowed 
ground towards which I am 
now trying to guide the crippled 
machine. With the engine 
throttled back I am able to 
keep on a straight glide; it isa 
delicate task ; I have only my 
ailerons with which to steer. 
Use them a little too freely— 
the nose drops; then it is a 
loss of a hundred feet before I 
may have her level again. 

Considering a not improb- 
able somersault on eventually 
‘ touching-down,’ for a moment 
I release the controls to tighten 
my harness. The right wing 
drops instantly, giving me the 
fright of my life. I grab the 
stick immediately and leave 
my harness. 

A thin line of pale smoke 
from a bonfire shows me the 
wind direction ; I am in luck, 
it is blowing along the furrows. 
Carefully I nose the Dewoitine 
into position for the straight 
glide; the last stage of the 
approach. 

“Yes, I can do it,” I say to 
myself. At any rate in another 
two minutes I shall know for 
certain one way or the other. 
It does not occur to me, 80 
intent am I, that I may know 
nothing at all. But that is 
natural, every instinct of youth 
is to rebuff the advances of 
death; I have that feeling, 
the feeling we all know: the 
belief that we can last for 
ever. 

I am being carried tensely 
towards the field, the field of 
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potatoes lying in my path dead 
ahead of me. My future for a 
moment grasped in the sweating 
palm of my hand, I see this 
field only as some ominous mile- 
stone in my life. I have only 
to keep the nose into wind for 
this last stretch. That is all! 
With no rudder, the machine is 
ready to veer one way or the 
other at any moment. 

The horizon has sunk. All 
is tense, silent but for the 
Gnome-Rhoéne slowly ticking- 
over in front of me. The hot 
draught from the engine is 
heavy, pregnant with antici- 
pation. A peasant’s dwelling- 
place marks the boundary of 
the open patch; the house 
watches my approach, small 
dark window staring at me 
with unconcealed interest—with 
the detached concern of a 
child. 

The wind is stronger than I 
had calculated: I shall under- 
shoot—a little ‘ engine’ at the 
last moment perhaps. Not yet! 
I see the crouching figures of 
small vines, their branches bent 
close to the ground as though 
to avoid me, but I am not really 
as low as all that. Beyond, the 
field—the ditches between the 
green plants already, seemingly, 
terribly deep. Now lifting the 
nose up, the speed instantly 
falls. I shall not make it, we 
are sinking. <A gentle touch on 
the throttle, the engine pulls, 
then in the twinkling of an eye 
the field is sweeping sideways, 
slowly at first, almost imper- 
ceptibly. With alittle ‘ aileron ’ 
I try to correct the turn. Too 
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late. The skid. The yellow 
house. Throwing open the 
throttle I drag the stick back. 
The last vain bid.... The wall 
reaches at me: a great grasping 
hand. The Dewoitine staggers, 
gallantly tries to take the 
obstacle. A thud—the 
undercarriage wipes over the 
roof. Then, as though leaping 
from the earth, the potato 
plants come at me—TI reach for 
the contact switches, but my 
extended fingers never touch 
them. ... 

A noise that is no noise at all 
but a combination of every 
sound ; a pandemonium of little 
and great voices; the scream 
of parting rivets and bracing 
wires ; the death-rattle of break- 
ing spars; the solid sob, the 
final heavy heart-beat of the 
engine striking the hard earth. 
A dull concussion that makes 
my ribs ache suddenly. A great 
gust of wind. No doubt about 
it, I am in the air, my body is 
describing a sort of parabola. 
But short as it is, I have time 
to think several thoughts: 
“Thank God the tension is 
over.—The house, what must 
the people have thought inside ? 
—My straps? They must have 
broken.”’ 

Dazed, body and brain de- 
tached, huddled in the red soil, 
my fingers grope in futile search 
for the magnetos’ switches. My 
eyes watch, fascinated, a column 
of black smoke rising into the 
sky. 

Forty yards away, twisted, 
broken—awful as some muti- 
lated body—the Dewoitine 
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burns swiftly to black ashes 
and molten metal. <A gigantic 
flame rises straight and clear. 
It flares fiercely with noises 
like the whir of wings, with a 
rumble of thunder. There are 
cracks, detonations, and from 
the cone of the flame the 
sparks fly upwards. They are 
soon swallowed in the smoke ; 
a giant of smoke leaning with 
arms folded watching the blaze. 
All the time like small cries 
above the deep voice of the 
flames can be heard the ex- 
ploding cartridges. But now, 
beyond all, a faint sound, 
poignant in finality, somewhere 
from eternity: from the 
sapphire dome of the sky, 
distant as a droning litany in 
a vast cathedral—the echo from 
a Dewoitine: the last battle- 
climb. 


In Albacete the republican 
pilots found they had foes to 
reckon with other than those 
they met in the air; enemies 
that worked swiftly, silently, 
in the dark hours. 

The first victim was Bernard 
Varlin, whose end was all the 
more horrible for the mystery 
that must ever surround it. 
No, we never even discovered 
his dead body: the only corpse 
we buried was in our imagina- 
tion. Varlin vanished; yes, 
disappeared into the night. 

We were returning from a 
café, it was eleven o’clock of a 
Tuesday evening—I remember, 
for it was the mail day—we 
were strolling back to the hotel. 
Varlin had forgotten something ; 
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I cannot remember what it wag 
he had left on the café table, 
With a ‘ good-night’ (some of 
them said ‘ salut ’) he was gone, 
hurrying back to fetch what- 
ever it was he had left behind 
him. 

It was an early patrol next 
morning. We were not par- 
ticularly surprised when Varlin 
did not turn up—he was not 
one to leave a comfortable bed 
for a chilly cockpit when he did 
not feel inclined, which was one 
day out of every two. This 
may give the impression that 
he was fat and generally sloth- 
ful, but that would be quite 
wrong; for Varlin was a slim, 
tall, fair-haired young French- 
man. That morning we left 
without him. 

The patrol proved an un- 
eventful outing; far away we 


spotted some enemy machines, 
apparently doing the same job 
as ourselves. We did not molest 


each other. Pre-breakfast en- 
gagements—I remembered the 
last one, I was pleased we had 
no enthusiast leading the flight, 
though few of us were that. 
The dashing, devil-may-care ace, 
the man of steel nerves—I have 
yet to meet him; I never 
found him in Spain. We were 
a handful of jittery youngsters, 
indulging in every excess that 
would temporarily drug us into 
the belief that we were not so 
scared as we really were. I 
remember with what fixity of 
purpose I would think hard of 
other things in those moments 
before we took-off; those 
moments when each of us would 
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be so gay, each of us playing 
hide-and-seek with our fears. 
Yes, those are the days I shall 
never forget. The loss of self- 
respect is the worst part of 
being continually frightened, I 
think. So for this reason, this 
fear—terror if you like——we 
left the enemy alone that 
morning. 

Returning to the aerodrome 
we expected to find a sleepy- 
eyed Varlin, some excuse on 
the tip of his tongue, generally 
a good excuse, so good that it 
often made me jealous that I 
was unable to think out similar 
stories myself. This time we 
were disappointed ; he was not 
at the aerodrome, nor later 
at the hotel. In fact from the 
time we said good-night to him 
we never saw the poor fellow 
again. 

He had not slept in his bed. 
He had never returned to the 
café; so whatever happened to 
him must have occurred within 
a few minutes of his leaving 
us, in one of the dark passages 
through which we had passed. 
We never learnt the truth: 
frightening guesses proved an 
ugly substitute. 

Varlin, I have said, was the 
‘first victim.’ Three days later, 
on the following Friday, a 
peasant, half awake, ambling 
to work in the cold hours 
before dawn, thinking possibly 
that the Revolution had done 
nothing to alleviate his lot, 
was suddenly aroused from his 
dreamy reflections: the rope 
sole of his shoe hit, in the dark, 
the skull of a man—a young 
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man lying in the path, quite 
dead. The peasant was about 
to move on, believing it the 
work of one of the syndicalist 
bands of the F.A.I. or the 
C.N.T., some suspect executed 
during the night hours. Such 
discoveries were still common 
enough. But the man, at 
whom the peasant took a second 
look, was dead from a knife 
wound. That he could clearly 
see when he lit a match; 
a knife had been driven 
deep into the man’s throat. 
The peasant hurried away on 
shuffling feet, searching in the 
narrow streets until at last he 
found the van: the van that 
gathered up the bodies in the 
morning, tidied the streets of 
their human debris. The occu- 
pants of the van, on reaching 
the corpse, agreed that it was 
no ordinary execution; how- 
ever, the body was thrown 
into the back of the camion to 
sprawl in company with the 
rest of the unspeakable cargo. 

The peasant went on his way ; 
the round in search of the 
dead continued—two more 
middle-aged men, an elderly 
woman, and that would most 
probably be the lot; a round 
dozen in all. Before throwing 
the morning’s load into the 
pit the clothes of the victims 
were searched; a mere for- 
mality, but it was in that way 
that the young man was identi- 
fied as Jess Uribe—one of our 
best pilots at that time. How 
he met his end nobody was able 
to find out. 


This strange hand, that 
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seemed able to strike at will, 
was all the more frightening 
on account of the complete 
mystery surrounding its move- 
ments. It was intangible, a 
lurking shadow behind our 
backs. Formerly, the patrols 
finished, we might relax till 
the next morning, but now sun- 
set only brought an atmosphere 
of foreboding, of fresh tension 
more poignant than any experi- 
enced on the flights. At night 
the unlit streets, the dim pas- 
sages seemed ever to conceal 
Death crouching with thin steel, 
ready calculating her oppor- 
tunity to claim the next pilot. 
The dark hollows of the doors, 
secretive, omniscient places, each 
shadow close- woven to the 
ground had some crafty mean- 
ing. I am not ashamed to 
admit that I avoided going out 
after dark: two of my com- 
panions had been done to death 
in a quite unaccountable manner 
—I think my behaviour was 
understandable. 

The police were soon at work, 
eager to justify their existence. 
Ten or eleven people were 
executed for complicity in the 
outrage—each made lengthy 
confessions. The day after they 
had been shot, no, it was the 
same evening, Bonneval was 
found dead almost on the door- 
step of the hotel—three pilots 
killed in eight days. 

Work from the field con- 
tinued by day the same as 
ever; I almost found it a 
pleasure to be faced with the 
task of combating a material foe. 
A vacancy occurred for some- 
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one to be posted to Valencia 
—we all applied, each one of ug 
anxious to get away from what 
we considered to be a haunted 
city. Of course, I was not the 
lucky one. 


It was while stationed at 
Albacete that I first saw the 
famous Moscow 1-16, the stan- 
dard single-seater fighter of the 
Russian Air Force. I shall 
long remember an occasion on 
which I saw these virile little 
machines in action. I have an 
account of the combat here 
beside me, as I wrote it im- 
mediately after the engage- 
ment :— 

“Hight machines from the 
patrol: three Dewoitine 571’s in 
one flight, half a mile in front 
of us five 1-16’s. Watching 
them—‘ How small they look,’ 
I am thinking, ‘ like slots in the 
sky, like the smallest of flies 
in a great grey house.’ Little 
low-wing monoplanes, under- 
carriages withdrawn, pilots hid- 
den in their enclosed cockpits, 
happy there, confident, with 
nine hundred and eighty horse- 
power at their finger-tips. Who 
would not be ? 

“The sky is overcast, but 
the ceiling of the clouds is at 
18,000 feet or thereabouts; 
flying at 3000 metres the grey 
blanket is high over our heads. 
The visibility is exceptional, 
far away in the south the Sierra 
Morena rises out of the pros- 
trate land like islands out of a 
smooth sea; the Guadarrama 
mountains loom cold ahead, 
neither purple nor black nor 
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grey, but partaking of all. 
Kingly, mournful, threatening, 
they dominate the surrounding 
country as the Revolution domi- 
nates the people. White 
streamers on the earth below 
mark the wind-blown smoke of 
exploding shells, bursting along 
the firing line; that fragile 
fence between the two opposing 
egos of Spain—of Europe. We 
are over a sector of the front 
due south-west of Madrid, on 
the extreme flank of the 
operations located about the 
capital. 

“We had been despatched 
for the fourth time to intercept 
the Junkers that had daily been 
raiding the republican positions. 
On each of the previous patrols 
we missed them. Once only 
we glimpsed their dark shapes 
already on their homeward 


journey to Talavera; we gave 
chase till the haze swallowed 
them, mystically and irretriev- 
ably. Then the other patrols ; 
low clouds, driving rain—our 


task was impossible. Hunting 
about in semi-obscurity, we lost 
the Junkers; we nearly lost 
ourselves. Today we should be 
more fortunate, if giving the 
enemy the privilege of shooting 
at one may be considered good 
fortune. ‘It will rain later,’ 
I think to myself. ‘Much 
later!’ I say aloud, with 
mixed feelings regarding the 
weather. It is a splendid ex- 
hilarating sensation returning 
to the base after beating off an 
enemy attack, but the few 
moments preceding the en- 
gagement I have often found 
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to leave me in doubt of the 
true value of the reaction. 

“Now staring ahead I can 
see the Russians nowhere, but 
glancing over the side I am in 
time to see the flight of fighters. 
Flying in a tight formation, 
dark green wings and bodies 
are not easily dissociated from 
the mottled earth beneath. 
Banking together, they head . 
towards the west. We follow 
as best we may—the Russians, 
we soon realise, are going full 
out, travelling at over 300 
m.p.h. Making use of our ad- 
vantage in altitude, we put our 
noses down to gain a little 
extra speed, but it is still in- 
sufficient to check the widening 
gap. 
‘* At last, far, far ahead, I see 
the quarry: five dark multi- 
engined bombers, twin rudders, 
tapering wings—no doubt of 
their identity. The usual escort 
of Heinkels is absent; every- 
thing seems to be in our 
favour. 

** Now of a sudden I feel sick, 
a contracting sensation is in 
my throat, a strange tension in 
my spine, then as swiftly all is 
numb. Now is the encounter : 
the zero hour of _ aerial 
combat. 

‘Thirteen machines draw to- 
gether nearly half as fast as the 
revolving world. 

‘“‘ The 1-16’s zoom steeply, high 
into the heaven, taking up their 
position beneath the ceiling of 
plastered grey. Now we are 
above the Junkers, five hundred 
feet below me I watch them 
sweep by—powerful, majestic, 
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almost omnipotent they seem. 
Turning, we follow, spread out 
at intervals till we are nearly 
a mile in advance of them. 
All the time the Russians 
lurk above, menacing, evil 
as small red-eyed sand-fly. 

“The time has come; the 
great moment. I take a grip on 
myself, as I have often done 
before diving off a high board 
or plunging into a cold bath. 
Kicking the little Dewoitine on 
to its back, for a moment’ I 
look down head-first at the 
world, then obediently following 
the ‘stick’ the fighter comes 
right way up facing the Junkers. 

“Bach head for a separate 
bomber, the three of us now 
flying level, straight for the 
advancing enemy. 

“* Byes fixed over the cowling 
of my machine, I concentrate 
on the widespread wings; be- 
tween them my target—the 
pilots’ cabin. Engine to engine 
we dash at each other. The 
dark wings extend as the bomber 
approaches, firmly set in the 
sky. The trigger-release hard, 
cold under my cord glove. 
The rubber handle of the stick 
in the crook of my thumb, 
numb with the pressure of 
holding the nose down. 

“‘ T strain forward ; the straps 
cut into my shoulders. My eye 
is focussed to the prism. At 
last; there the dark enemy 
rises to the surface out of the 
crystal depths —a weird sur- 
realist saint, haloed, crucified 
upon the illuminated cross and 
circle of my sights. There for 
a moment it lingers, hesitates, 
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now lifts, now falls about the 


horizontal line. All the while, 
semi-consciously, I am gauging 
the distance, everything de- 
pending upon the accuracy of 
my judgment, what my eyes 
may tell me of the gap, the gap 
that is diminishing at the rate 
of considerably more than one 
hundred and fifty yards a 
second. 

“Now should be the time! 
Twice I close and open my 
hand: twice the Dewoitine 
is grasped in some strange 
celibate passion, shivering with 
uncontrollable ecstasy. Velvet 
tremors caress the sides of the 
fuselage; now rough, now 
smooth ; now weak, now strong. 
A fine film of sparkling surf 
breaks over my shoulders, rises 
with a swift exasperated motion 
to lick the base of my skull, then 
slips fast back over its track 
leaving my neck a tingling strand 
flecked with the popping bubbles 
of sensation’s wave. Two brief 
bursts of the guns; a hundred 
pieces of biting lead released 
at the pilots of the bomber. 

“The gap is suddenly ended. 
I pull the ‘stick’ back. As I 
rocket five hundred feet up into 
the void, the Russians attack : 
in pairs the little machines stoop 
out of the sky, in one smooth 
motion like a line of poetry. 
Diving at over 400 m.p.h., they 
perform a perfectly synchronised 
attack upon the pilot and rear 
gunner of the leading Junker. 
Down, down they drop upon 
their prey, so swiftly they seem 
hardly to have started the 
assault before their exhausts 
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are pencilling thin lines upon 
a grey page of sky, as they 
scream upwards once more. 
The first four Russians, their 
task performed, now linger on 
the edge of the heaven-set stage, 
waiting, watching their leader, 
the last little green machine— 
the ballerina of the act; she 
dives like an arrow behind the 
Junker, her pilot raking the 
fuselage of the bomber with the 
fire from her eight machine- 
guns. 

“In the heat of combat, in 
the intense excitement of the 
moment, flushed with the ex- 
hilaration of being on the win- 
ning side, we never for an 
instant stop to consider the 
awful terror of those who are 
dying—dying in frightful mental 
and physical agony. I certainly 
do not when I bang the side of 
my seat—puny ovation to the 
Russian success. 

“The bomber, the one that 
has just been attacked, drops 
slightly below the rest of the 
flight, a thin trail of smoke 
squirting from the starboard 
plane; an eddying, unruly 
ribbon suddenly tucked away 
with a subtle movement into 
the great purple mantle of 
smoke that rapidly envelops 
the whole body of the aircraft. 
The great machine plunges 
earthwards, awe-inspiring in its 
destruction. Black smoke plots 
the bomber’s last track: a 
mighty sash of crépe joining 
heaven to earth. 

“ Maneuvring my Dewoitine 
into a position four hundred 
feet above and behind the 
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Junker on the extreme right, 
I judge myself suitably situated 
for an attack. The ‘stick’ 
pushed forward, I slide down 
on to the edge of the seat. I 
stand on the rudder-bar: my 
machine in a vertical dive. 
Over the oil-blotched glass 
of the windscreen, the earth 
straight in front of me; over 
the trailing edge of the wing, 
the foe I am about to 
attack. 

“‘ The needle of the air-speed 
indicator moves round steadily 
like the hand of a clock with a 
broken governor ; I see it pass 
450k.p.h. To watch the bomber 
—it is well above me—I must 
bend my head back. Now! 
Curving the wrist of my right 
hand, the ‘stick’ is drawn 
towards me; instantly my feet, 
my legs, my whole body is cast 
in stone ; my neck is fixed rigid 
as though in a vice of iron, I 
may not move a single muscle. 
Up, up—the forces drop their 
hold: Tamfree. The Dewoitine 
is catapulted from the base of 
its dive into the sky. I cannot 
hear, but I may feel the scream- 
ing phantom voice echoing from 
the exhaust; it is a vivid note 
of clear cerulean blue, its vibra- 
tions in the fuselage come to 
me as a tumultuous audience 
beating their feet upon the floor 
of a vast auditorium. Now the 
note is melted away, fallen 
from the aircraft as a drop of 
water from the tongue of a 
panting dog. UpITroar. First 
the leading edge, then the 
under-surface of the wing cuts 
across my vision, dividing the 
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green 
Junker. 

“T look level over my 
sights, over the round cowling, 
over the spluttering Gnome- 
Rhone, through one hundred 
feet of empty air to a spot— 
a small spot where my leaden 
pellets should find the pilot’s 
spine. It seems impossible that 
the bullets should miss—they 
do, however. So, lying on my 
back, feet in the air, I kick on 
rudder. The Dewoitine slides 
over sideways in a stall turn. 
From the corner of my eye I 
glimpse the vicious flash of a 
gun firing from the ‘ dust-bin.’ 
My machine sweeps gracefully 
level moving on the placid 
air, its flight undisturbed, un- 
interrupted—as a dream in the 
sunshine. 

“The Junker continues on 
its course. I might have been 
agnat! I cannot help laughing 
at the humour of my own 
futility, but the mercenary that 
is within me cries out in regret 
for the three hundred pounds 
my bullets failed to win 
him. 

“ Looking again towards the 
enemy formation, I am in time 
to see the Russians making an- 
other attack. Down and up— 
oh! So perfectly timed. But 
... There! Yes, one of the 
attackers is hit. A little green 
aircraft soars ; hesitates ; ‘ tail- 
slides’; flops sideways—whips 
into a spin to flutter down 
through the vaulted sky—a 
sycamore seed; a small green 
coffin. 

“The bombers, 


under- belly of the 


apparently 





giving up all hope of making 
their objective, sweep round in 
a wide circle. Still in commend- 
able formation they head back 
for Talavera. For a short time 
we pursue them before breaking 
off the engagement.”’ 

Well I remember returning 
to the aerodrome after that 
morning’s work. Everyone was 
hilarious with joy at the Rus- 
sians’ success. In fact we all 
came in for more than our 
fair share of back-slapping. 
There was a great ‘ fiesta,’ 
The number of Junkers shot 
down increased with the fast- 
flying hours of the afternoon. 
By evening I had almost been 
convinced that I had played 
a@ part in the destruction of an 
entire fleet of the ‘ enemigo’ 
bombers, but on looking into 
the matter I knew the dark 
broken shapes beneath a trans- 
lucent sky to be only ‘ bee’s- 
wing’ in the bottom of her 
glass. 

During the night the enemy 
bombed Albacete. I awoke 
for neither the explosions out- 
side, nor for the five - hun- 
dred- pounder that dropped 
through the entresol of the 
hotel inside. Failing to deto- 
nate, the bomb was still in the 
cellar next morning; vanes 
draped rakishly with a wicker 
chair captured en passant 
through the lounge. I looked 
at it hard, fascinated—there 
was something about its appear- 
ance that made me think of a 
market woman selling mackerel, 
yes, glistening green mackerel. 
Why? I do not know—I never 
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shall; perhaps I was a little 
mad then, though not half so 
mad as I was later; no, that 
would be impossible ! 

The activity of the patrols at 
this time kept our minds fairly 
well occupied ; we did not find 
much time to think of other 
things. Even the mysterious 
killings, which had for so long 
kept us in a state of continual 
apprehension, slipped into the 
background. 

The town had recently been 
made into a training depdét for 
the International Brigade. Once 
a week, sometimes more often, 
a column of French, Czechs, 
Germans, Italians, or sometimes 
Scottish supporters would leave 
for the front—seldom to return. 
Often from high above I would 
spot the camions, rumbling 
lorries filled with disillusioned 
men and youths. Discipline was 
strict in the ‘ Brigade,’ varying 
according to the nationality 
of the unit concerned—capital 
punishment was in some cases 
the penalty for drunkenness, 
although for that matter the 
firing squad was practically the 
only form of correction em- 
ployed, however insignificant 
the crime. Theirs was a hell 
of an existence; yes, ‘hell.’ 
I use the word not as a mere 
exclamation ; it is a description, 
the only one that serves— 
the life of those volunteers 
was something far beyond our 


imagination. 
Communism, Bolshevism, 
Anarchism, whatever their 


ideals, I always felt intensely 
sorry for them. They were not, 
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in my opinion, given a fair 
deal—pushed into the firing 
line as soon as they had learnt 
to pull the triggers of the 
Mexican rifles issued to them, 
provided the breech did not 
burst after the first five rounds. 
Oh! they were frightful 
weapons, a8 much a menace to 
the man at the butt-end as to 
the enemy they were aimed at. 
Later they got Russian equip- 
ment, and later still Mausers ; 
yes, German 792’s, former pro- 
perty of the ITI. Reich. Funny? 
No, tragic when it is considered 
how many German soldiers 
serving General Franco must 
have been killed by rifles and 
ammunition sold through cer- 
tain channels to the Republicans 
by their own countrymen—all 
for the precious ‘ pound ster- 
ling.’ But that is another story 
—a long story of intrigue and 
counter-intrigue; of dark nights 
on lonely railway sidings; of 
ships’ cargoes changed far out 
at sea; of ‘ working’ the fron- 
tier guards; of Paris, Liége, 
and Hamburg—but it is not a 
story of Spain. 

So the troops eventually had 
better rifles, more machine- 
guns, more food, but no more 
officers—they went to the front 
practically leaderless, their lives 
at the homicidal disposition of 
an ignorant political commis- 
saire. 

The influx of people into 
Albacete certainly made the 
place more cheerful ; the nights 
seemed less empty; the un- 


pleasant happenings of the past 
seemed more remote. Lulled 
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into a feeling of security, to me 
the shocking discovery in the 
hotel came as even a worse re- 
minder of the happenings of ten 
days gone than it would have 
done otherwise. Stabbed several 
times through the chest, Jimenez 
was found dead in bed. It had 
been bad enough when our 
companions had been struck 
down in the street. Now—God ! 
The horror was actually in the 
very building in which we were 
living, sleeping. And always 
the infernal knife: there is 
something inexplicably un- 
pleasant about a knife-thrust, 
a viciousness the bullet must 
always lack. Perhaps the prox- 
imity of the killer makes the 
deed the more personal, the 
more vengeful. 

The whole thing was beastly, 
horrible. I conjured up awful 
pictures of the murderer; so 
dreadful, so awe-inspiring was 
his appearance that I thoroughly 
frightened myself. 

It was ten minutes past three 
in the afternoon when the police 
agent walked up to the fair- 
haired girl sitting in the lounge, 
Maria-y-Carmen was her name 
—most of the pilots knew her ; 
some better than others. There 
was an uncomfortable tension 
in the air; I remember it well. 
He said only a few words to her 
before they went out into the 
street together. 

She strolled in front of the 
policeman—rather proudly, I 
thought—chin in the air, glossy 
curls like golden fruit upon the 
lace collar of her dress. What- 
ever her methods, she was a 





brave girl. Maria-y-Carmen— 
a pretty name. 

A solitary report echoed from 
the street outside, falling on 
the silence of the lounge as a 
pane of glass cracked by a 
sharp frost in the night-time. 

Nobody said anything. The 
creak of a basket-chair made 
the quiet seem more still. 

I felt suddenly sick. Hateful 
recollections dragged me into 
the past. I saw once again the 
executed men and women by 
the roadsides in the suburbs 
of Madrid. The dead faces, 
those that had them — for 
most had been shot through 
the back of the head with 
soft- nosed bullets — looked 
stupid, surprised as besotten 
people pushed out into the 
fresh air. Lying at the base of 
the spattered walls, there were 
those who wore expressions 
of intense disillusionment. It 
might have been said: ‘* These 
are the people who have dis- 
covered all the secret things of 
the grave and who have found 
them of no consequence.” It 
seemed—at least to me looking 
at them—that they were dis- 
gruntled at the price of their 
purchase: as a market woman 
who has made a bad bargain. 
I wondered vaguely if there was 
anything less like a human being 
than a dead body. 

The courtesan, murderess, 
spy, patriot—whatever she may 
be considered—executed in the 
street outside; so coldly, so 
callously. Her death immedi- 
ately, vividly reminded me of 
the hateful side of the Revolu- 
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tion. I suddenly longed to be 
far away. 

I went to bed early that night, 
but in sleep I did not escape 
my thoughts of the daylight. 
The long hours of unconscious- 
ness were filled with beckon- 
ing shapes, calling shadows: a 
cavalcade of horrors. 

I was never so glad as when 
dawn came to scourge away 
the night.... 


‘“ A thousand feet under the 
slowly revolving wheels of my 
Dewoitine the four Marcel 
Blocks labour on their course. 
Their passage through the air 
seems a great toil. 

‘“‘ When regarded from above, 
or for that matter from any 
direction, the term ‘ flying 
fortress,’ often used in connec- 
tion with these heavy French 


bombers, seems suitable—highly 
suitable— they are all gun- 
turrets, very square, extremely 
solid, and in appearance only 


less hard than the 
clouds all about us... . 

“Looking at the machines, 
I laugh softly to myself. Fancy 
stealing one of those giants, 
let alone four! I am thinking 
of how they came into the 
hands of the Spanish Republi- 
cans, how these Marcel Block 
211’s were flown away from a 
French aerodrome under the 
very noses of the rebel agents 
whose property they were. They 
were quietly, quite respectably 
stolen on a Sunday afternoon 
and flown from a little-known 
field near Toulouse to Barcelona. 
You must understand the 


granite 
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bombers had been placed at 
that particular field preparatory 
to flying them to Salamanca. 
Of course the Republicans had 
since paid for them, paid the 
French 30,000,000 francs—yes, 
that was the figure. 

‘* Now the very same machines 
are thundering through the air 
beneath me. Sometimes small 
detached pieces of plumed cloud 
float between us; emerging 
from these fragile barriers the 
dark hulls of the bombers seem 
by contrast all the more mas- 
sive, one with the hard sculp- 
tured nimbus. Slowly they 
lumber towards their objective, 
near Magueda on the western 
Madrid front. High over our 
heads, in and out from the 
white islands, are ten 1-16’s, 
engines throttled back, strug- 
gling to keep in touch with the 
casually moving bombers. 

‘* At last over the objective, 
no enemy aircraft to interfere, 
the bombers after due con- 
sideration drop their heavy load 
of high explosive in successive 
flights across the target. Little 
white puffs of anti - aircraft 
fire bid us farewell. Turning 
our backs on the distant 
Guadarramas we strike home- 
wards. 

‘Rain comes spasmodically. 
It sweeps towards the machine, 
but dissolves in front of me, 
seemingly. It is during one of 
these squalls that the enemy 
put in an appearance. The first 
we in the Dewoitine flight know 
of their presence is a mass of 
blazing flames hurtling to earth 
in front of us. Following the 
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black trail upwards I am in 
time to see a 1-16 close on the 
tail of a Heinkel. As I watch— 
it is all very sudden—the Ger- 
man pilot pulls up; his pursuer, 
travelling at a much higher 
speed, seems unable to follow. 
The Heinkel, performing a tight 
loop, now reverses the position 
with his foe. A brief pursuit. 
The Russian machine turns, 
banks over the vertical, dives 
inverted—steeper, steeper, the 
pilot does not pull out: he is 
undoubtedly dead. 

“The five of us in the 
Dewoitines are now watching 
intently, waiting our oppor- 
tunity. We know that sooner 
or later an attack will be made 
upon the bombers beneath us, 
then will come our chance. 

“We are not kept long in 
suspense—suddenly we see them 
under a lonely cloud: three 
mottled Fiats heading for the 
Blocks. 

*¢ Sticks forward, engines half- 
throttled, like floating frag- 
ments over a waterfall we 
rapidly accelerate, approaching 
the vertical. Down we hurtle, 
five 371’s in formation. Islands 
of floating cloud sweep heaven- 
wards, smoothly. Bursting 
from a thin stratum, there— 
the Fiats: C.R. 32’s. Up come 
the noses of our aircraft. The 
crust of the world rolls under 
us. 

‘Now behind the enemy— 
the gap rapidly closing. So 
intent are they upon their 
quarry, they do not notice our 
approach. 


“Tight - strapped in the 


Dewoitine, every faculty atten- 
tive, I am living a great moment 
of destruction and receptivity, 
The deep thunder of the motor ; 
the tense vibrating wings ; thin 
small echoes that float from the 
corners of the cockpit—the beat- 
ing heart of each small rivet 
binding the metal skin. The 
strong pull of the stick in my 
grasp; the rudder-bar hunting 
gently beneath my feet. The 
long waves of subtle feeling 
eddying along the fuselage. I 
am acting in a strange cere- 
mony: the fusion of mind and 
machinery. 

“The aircraft now for an 
instant shivers to the vibration 
of the two Chatellerault guns 
seated in the main plane. 

“T can distinctly sec the 
other machines firing spasmodi- 
cally, short bursts. The flight 
has broken up a little, inevitable 
in the heat of the moment. 

“ A Fiat clean-beaded in my 
sights; I close on the trigger, 
lifting my eyes to follow the 
white path of the ‘ tracers.’ 

“Now gone on the winds, 
all the rhythmic lull in my 
machine borne away—a fine 
rage of passion sweeps the air- 
frame, engulfs me, drowns me, 
saturates my body, driving the 


‘blood to my brain. I and the 


aircraft are bound—bound in- 
separably in some unholy union. 
... For an instant I see the little 
spotted tail-wheel of the Fiat— 
the enemy seem suddenly of 
little consequence, they come 
to me from a great depth, like 
a futile purpose struggling to 
emerge from a mass of merciless 
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logic. Then all is suddenly 
obscured: the enemy vanish 
mysteriously in a pall of white 
smoke. ... The leading Fiat 
with the machine on its left 
pursts into flames. Crazily it 
rises into the air, hesitates, lolls 
over with a tired motion, then 
throwing out a twisted bar of 
smoke, it spins out of sight, 
disappears through a cloud. 
The other Fiat dives straight 
down in front of the bombers. 
“The intoxication, the pent- 
up feeling that was in me, blows 
swiftly away. With the trailing 
smoke goes my excitement. I 
am taken with extreme re- 
action: I am no longer pos- 


sessed by my machine; reach- 
ing back into the past I have 
retrieved my human status. 
The Dewoitine resolves to a 
mere irritating mass of metal ; 


and there below me the four 
Blocks, solid, unmoved, sym- 
bolic as four great Church-girt 
morals. 

“ Still carrying the momen- 
tum of our attack we pass 
beneath the remaining Italian, 
before breaking formation to 
return to the hunt of our 
solitary foe, now dodging among 
the clouds. He tries to elude 
us, once nearly succeeds ; 
doubling in a column of thick 
grey nimbus. Soon we are 
about him, alternately attack- 
ing from different angles. Out- 
numbered five to one, it is only 
a matter of time. Weaving his 
machine this way and that, he 
fights with the pertinacity of 
all living things, making a last 
stand. No, he does not lose his 
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head; he is struggling desper- 
ately, but in each manceuvre 
can be observed a calm careful 
skill, a steel-edge nicety of 
judgment. This Italian pilot 
fighting for his life summons to 
his aid everything he has ever 
learnt of flying; flying ac- 
curately—each twist, each turn, 
each roll is completed with a 
deft finality, with a mark of 
determination ; determination 
to continue a little longer. 
Sprayed almost continuously 
from one machine or another, 
he continues to defend himself. 
The pace cannot last. Al- 
ready he is hit; turning away 
from one of the Dewoitines he 
has flown right into the fire of 
Conteras’ machine—the Fiat 
skids first one way then the 
other, someone is quickly in 
for the kill: climbing up from 
beneath, one of our pilots puts 
the enemy out of his misery 
with a prolonged burst of fire 
directed at the floor of the 
cockpit. Small fragments fall 
away from under the Fiat, 
I see them distinctly; the 
machine continues on a Zig- 
zagging course for a little dis- 
tance—it reminds me of a bull 
about to drop to its knees after 
the matador’s thrust—a terrific 
skid, a final grotesque lurch ; 
all very horrible to watch. 
The Fiat goes into a vertical 
dive to join its companions on 
the Spanish soil two miles 
below. 

‘¢‘ Meanwhile the Heinkels and 
1-16’s have broken off their 
engagement. We continue our 
journey homeward... .”’ 
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The rain came down in tor- 
rents, wet, solid; sheets of it, 
with a great noise that made me 
sleepy. It reminded me of the 
Maskal feast in Abyssinia when 
the priests carried out the wood 
of the Cross of the Crucifixion, 
when the Emperor told the 
‘big rains’ to cease, and they 
did. The Spanish Republicans 
could not stop their rain, the 
Spanish rain—they had no 
magic sticks, they had nothing : 
the rain poured for a whole 
week into the blackened aisles 
of their burnt-out churches. 
The landing-field became a 
quagmire. 

Those idle days in which 
there was nothing to do we 
spent in playing cards, playing 
dominoes, burning our insides 
with Spanish cognac, and argu- 
ing. Sometimes we would ar- 
range a cock-fight, four birds 
being put into the pit at the 
same time in a most unorthodox 
manner, but there were no 
Lancashire men amongst us, 
and that was the only way in 
which we were able to represent 
the principal political parties : 
the O.N.T., the U.G.T., the 
F.A.I., and the Republicans of 
the Left. It was amusing watch- 
ing the four scrap, although I 
am sure there were many of 
us who regretted they were 
only cockerels. Of course there 
were those who disapproved of 
our making fun of their politics ; 
they had to put up with it. 
At the aerodrome we did what 
we pleased. 

Since one occasion when we 
had received the ‘honour’ of 


a visit from one of the scally- 
wag committees, who came 
inquiring about the adminis- 
tration of the flying units—yes, 
since then we had taken the 
Mexican rifles away from our 
sentries, in exchange we gave 
them an Oéelikan anti-aircraft 
gun to lean against. The gun 
was mounted to fire down the 
road which approached the 
aerodrome ; we considered the 
political agents more of a 
menace to our liberty than 
any number of enemy aircraft. 

It was the Revolution! We 
pilots could make ourselves as 
objectionable to the commis- 
saires as we chose; we were the 
few who could, with impunity. 
We had the advantage of know- 
ing we were very precious to 
‘the Cause’; they could not 
do without us, much as they 
would have liked to put many 
of us up against the wall. I 
remember at a much later date 
the occasion when a certain 
American pilot, having some 
grievance to which no one 
would listen, locked himself 
into the Air Minister’s office. 
When after a lot of trouble the 
infuriated minister finally got 
the door open he found an 
empty bottle of ‘ Carlos III.,’ 
the American fast asleep upon 
his desk, and a large hole 
in the window through which 
had sailed a silver-framed pic- 
ture of Lenin. The minister 
was annoyed, but the pilot got 
his difficulty straightened out 
—he refused to move until a 
telephone call was put through 
to the Spanish Embassy, 
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Washington, U.S.A.; his pay 
was in alrears. 

Even the insidious provoca- 
tive agents left us alone. The 
town had become filled with 
these creatures since the arrival 
of the International Brigade ; 
always busy at their filthy 
trade, they worked to great 
effect — about ten executions 
were carried out each day. 
Most of these spies were Czechs 
or Germans, good linguists 
who were able to mix freely 
with the foreign volunteers 
among whom they sought their 
victims. A more vile fraternity 
it would be hard—no, im- 
possible—to imagine. 

Antonio ‘Sanz—I met him 
during the rainy spell, I cannot 
remember quite how; over a 
drink most likely: at any rate 
I took to the man immediately. 
Intelligent, with a keen sense 
of humour, he was an excellent 
companion. My fellow-pilots 
I liked well enough, but with 
few interests outside aircraft, 
engines, and women; I found 
them often rather tedious. 

Sanz was a great change ; his 
conversation was brilliant. Like 
many Spaniards he was gifted 
with a wonderful clarity of 
perception; he would get 
swiftly to the root of whatever 
subject we might be discussing— 
not destructively —he would 
never tear the body of my 
thoughts to untidy pieces; he 
would carve them with a keen 
knife that went straight to the 
joints. Sometimes we would 
argue far into the early morning. 
I became fond of him. I think 
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he liked me in return, though 
always rather at arm’s length, 
in a patronising manner, which 
sometimes I found very annoy- 
ing; but I had no cause to be 
—he was a man of twice my 
age and a hundred times my 
experience of life. We talked 
of everything. I often forgot 
there was such a thing as sleep. 
With him the night did not 
seem to last an hour. How I 
loved to hear him talk, although 
his brilliance often made me 
feel ignorant, stupid! It was 
worth it; he made me see 
things I had never seen before. 
In gorgeous eloquence he could 
strip or clothe the world with 
a few swift vocal actions. 

He had a house on the out- 
skirts of the town, but I never 
went there until one night. 

I remember being invited. 
About to leave me, he hesitated 
for a moment, then raising his 
head—in the way some people 
will when they have made a 
decision—he suggested that I 
should come to dine with him 
at nine o’clock that evening. 
I accepted, happy to spend 
another evening with this pale- 
eyed, pleasant companion. It 
is hard to believe, but at that 
time I was in a perpetual state 
of fear that I might miss some 
opportunity of talking with 
Sanz. 

It was a dark night when I 
set out to keep my appoint- 
ment—dark as only a Spanish 
night may be. The wind, rainy, 
mournful, came groping out of 
the waste places to cry about 
the houses like someone in great 
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sorrow. It seemed that all the 
dead of the Revolution were 
there wandering in the night, 
in persistent search of some- 
thing. 

Hastily I threaded my way 
down the centre of the deserted 
streets, getting some small satis- 
faction from the warm wooden 
handle of the Mauser pistol I 
grasped within my coat. I 
was not taking any risks; at 
least no more than I could 
help in earning for myself an- 
other evening with Antonio 
Sanz. I was listening intently : 
sometimes I would stop to hear 
better. Once I thought of 
Bonneval, but hastily dismissed 
the picture from my mind: it 
was not good to think of such 
things. Then I remembered 
Uribe—‘ Just such a road as 
this,” I thought to myself. 

A sound behind me I 
whipped round, the heavy pistol 
in my hand. The suspension 
gone, sudden action gave me a 
momentary relief. I craned my 
neck forward in a futile effort 
to penetrate the darkness; all 
that came to me out of the 
empty night was the whispering 
wind. 

I continued on my way. 
Then again—no mistaking it 
this time—footfalls, not far 
behind. No, it was not the 
wind. I slipped into a dark 
passage to wait, my heart 
thumping furiously. Closer 
drew the steps. I felt for the 
safety-catch. Yes, it was off. 
A moment of exhilaration; I 
felt that I was now the hunter. 
Pad, pad, pad . . . would they 


never reach me? Then swiftly, 
unexpectedly, I am taken by 
surprise—I had judged the 
footfalls much farther away; 
with a swish of petticoats a 
peasant woman hurries by, 
leaving faint in my nostrils the 
rich tang of garlic. Ashamed of 
myself, I put the weapon in my 
pocket and continued on my 
way. 

At last out of the winding 
streets, I reached the road in 
which I knew the house to be. 
A tall house with an iron fence— 
I soon found it. 

Pushing open the gate I 
climbed the steps of the house to 
the dark door. An echo came 
back to me from the empty hall: 
the only answer I received to 
my knocking. I knocked again 
and again, but always the same 
hollow reply. I wondered if I 
had made a mistake of the 
time. Butno! I was certain of 
that—“ Las nueve. No vengo 
Vd. tarde.’”’ His last words 
to me. 

Was it the wrong house? 
No! There was none other 
like it in the street. 

Standing under the dark 
porch, I listened for any faint 
sound : none came to my ear. 

“The house is_ certainly 
deserted,”’ I said aloud. Then 
suddenly—as if in reply to my 
assertion—all about the build- 
ing there was a moaning wind. 
It was as if the storms that had 
blown round it, the terrors that 
had been felt in it, the tears 
that had fallen in it, had crept 
like forgotten spirits into the 
night air. I was about to 
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hurry away, when some ir- 
resistible force dragged me back. 
I turned the handle of the door ; 
it opened before me. The moon 
had risen ; its cold light flooded 
into the hall. Somehow, un- 
accountably, I was not surprised 
at what I saw there. I was 
certainly not half as surprised 
as the police, who arrived later. 
He cheated them by several 
hours; cheated them of the 
satisfaction of shooting him for 
being the instigator of the 
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killing of Varlin, Uribe, Bonne- 
val, and Jimenez. 

Strangely I was not shocked 
when I heard this. Neither did 
I develop a horror of the man. 
As I have said, Sanz had an 
amazing fascination for me, a 
power to drag me always to- 
wards him. Death did not, 
could not, alter that. 

Lying there motionless in the 
moonlight he seemed little 
changed. In life he had always 
been detached, remote. 
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CORCA BASCINN. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


CorcA BASCINN, * the marshy 
lowlands of Clan Bascinn,”’ 
stretch for many miles along 
the coast of Clare; but the 
marshes have long since been 
drained, except for tracts of 
bog and moor which chequer 
the district. The highlands of 
the clan were farther north, 
rocky hills covered with scrub 
and parted by small loughs and 
stony streams. In ancient days 
this country was densely 
timbered, hardwoods on the 
rocky ground, and over all the 
plain a forest of huge pines. 
Their stumps and roots can be 
seen, gaunt and white, in every 
turf-bog, and at times the 
plough has turned up pine-cones 
of a size no longer known in 
these islands. 

The forests have gone, with 
the red deer, the wolf, and the 
wild boar which the heroes of 
Clan Bascinn hunted in the 
early centuries of the Christian 
era. Today the country is bare. 
The few trees planted round 
houses and farms are stunted, 
bent to the eastward, and carved 
into grotesque shapes by the 
fierce winds that sweep in from 
the Atlantic. 

Nothing but old legend re- 
mains of Clan Bascinn, the 
fighting race which, under its 
great chief, Finn mac Cumhal, 
formed the backbone of the 
Fianna, that famous brother- 
hood of warriors who served 


Conn of the Hundred Fights, 
High King of Ireland, and his 
successors. But the old Gaelic 
name still holds, and here in 
the village which curves round 
the head of the bay, one of the 
hotels calls itself ‘The Corca 
Bascinn.’ 

It was twenty-five years since 
I had seen that village. Yet it 
did not seem greatly changed. 
More small hotels, for many 
summer visitors come there 
now. And the old hotels are 
more up to date, with R.A.C. 
and A.A. signs above the 
entrances. More up to date, 
too, are the hotel staffs, more 
efficient and more conventional, 
but, be it said, not nearly so 
amusing. Nowadays one does 
not meet such a character as 
‘old James,’ head-waiter and 
general factotum at one of 
these hotels in earlier times. 
The stories of James’s eccen- 
tricities were many. A certain 
hotel guest told James to call 
him next morning at half-past 
seven. He woke to find that 
it was almost eight o’clock, and 
rang his bell. James heard the 
bell, but being busy with some- 
thing else at the time, took no 
notice. The ring was repeated 
again and again, each time more 
clamorously, and at long last 
James, finding himself at leisure, 
condescended to answer it. He 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” roared the en- 
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raged guest, and as James 
entered, he burst out— 

“ Why the devil didn’t you 
come before? I’ve been ring- 
ing this bell for half an hour ! ” 

“ Have ye now, sir?” said 
James with an air of bland 
amazement; ‘‘an’ when did 
yer Honour begin ringin’ ? ” 

This took the visitor some- 
what aback, but he replied 
indignantly— 

“ Begin ringing ? Damn you, 
I began ringing at eight o’clock.”’ 

Old James hauled out of his 
pocket an enormous watch and 
studied it for a moment. Then 
he said in a tone of unqualified 
agreement— 

“ Begod, ye have been ringin’ 
more than half an hour, sir, for 
‘tis a quarther to nine now.” 

The visitor’s reply, as re- 
ported, was wholly unprintable, 
but it is said that he took the 
next train for England. 

On another occasion a man 
from a neighbouring county 
who was staying in the hotel, 
said to James— 

“Do you know Mr C. by 
sight, James ? ”’ 

“TI do, sir.” 

“Well, if he calls and asks 
for me, tell him I’m out. And 
if he asks when I’ll be back, 
just give him an evasive answer. 
I don’t want to meet him at 
all.” 

“Leave it to me, sir,” said 
James. ‘Twill be all right, 
sir.” 

At dinner that evening the 
visitor asked— 

“Well, James, did Mr C. 
call ? ” 

“ He did, sir,” 
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‘And what did 
him ? ” 

“Sure I gave him an evasive 
answer, sir.’ 

“What did you say to 
him ? ” 

“* Yerra, sir, I axed him was 
his grandmother a donkey.”’ 


you tell 


That type has passed away, 
never to return. And the life 
of this little place, as it was in 
old days, has passed away too. 
For then it was the summer 
holiday resort of the gentlefolk 
from the next three counties. 
Few strangers came to the 
place. Most of the regular 
visitors owned houses in the 
terraces at the west end of the 
village, and those houses usually 
held large parties. Everyone 
knew everyone else, and the 
summer months were a round 
of picnics, dinners, and dances. 

Much has happened since 
then. The Great War; re- 
bellion ; the burning of many 
country houses; the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State ; 
civil war ; much political trouble 
and much financial trouble. 
‘‘ The old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to new,” and it is a 
new Ireland today, whether we 
like it or not. 

I walked up the road towards 
the house where I had spent 
many happy holidays, realising 
that in all the village I had not 
seen a single face I knew. But 
as I turned the corner above 
a low cliff where the sea was 
lapping lazily against the black 
rocks, I heard a man’s voice 
behind me— 

‘““ Begod, it’s the captain! 
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How are ye, sir? I hope ye’re 
well.”’ 

I turned to see a tall broad- 
shouldered figure in the rough 
dress of a fisherman, a clean- 
shaved face with keen grey 
eyes, long white hair under the 
shabby cap, and large ears 
sticking out from his head 
almost at right angles. In a 
flash I was back to the old 
days. 

“Tom Marinan! I’m glad 
to see you,’’ and I shook his 
hand warmly. For quite five 
minutes we stood there asking 
after various members of our 
respective families, and then I 
inquired for many whom I had 
known in the village; but few 
of them were left. Twenty-five 
years can make many gaps. 
One after another, Tom told 
me of old friends who had 
passed on. Larry Keane— 
many a time he and I had 
half -filled our curragh with 
big pollack and mackerel in 
an afternoon’s fishing; Terry 
Hogan the car-driver, cheeriest 
and wittiest of his profession 
and inordinately proud of his 
game little bay mare; Patsy 
Halloran, fisherman during the 
summer months, in winter a 
‘fowler,’ shooting for the mar- 
ket. Sir Ralph Payne Gall- 
wey, no mean _ authority, 
described Patsy as the finest 
snipe-shot he ever saw, and of 
the many fine snipe-shots whom 
I myself have met, Patsy was 
the only one who could kill a 
snipe without checking in his 
walk. His quickness was un- 
canny. In one season he bagged 
1376 snipe on unpreserved land 


(Patsy never poached) besides 
cock and duck, and he was ag 
good with a trout-rod as with 
@ gun. 

One day he and a friend of 
mine, M., were walking home 
from fishing the Cooraclare 
River. M. had caught very 
few trout, but Patsy as usual 
had a full creel. Half-way 
home he stopped, and insisted 
on transferring half his fish 
to M.’s basket, “‘ the way when 
people does be askin’ you what 
did you catch, you’ll show them 
the basket.” ... A pause, 
... I wondher now would 
they be stoppin’ you the same 
way, askin’ you, an’ you to be 
walkin’ through London?” It 
was sad to think that I should 
never see his kindly cheery 
face again. In all he did, Patsy 
was @ good sportsman. 

“And what has become of 
that pretty girl, Mary Donovan, 
that married young Kenny ?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘ Wisha, she’s dead too, sir; 
God rest her soul. ’T'was the 
hard life she had, for Kenny 
took to the dhrink. I wouldn’t 
mind a man to be dhrunk to- 
day, an’ tomorrow, an’ the day 
afther tomorrow, an’ maybe 
the day afther that agin, but 
to be always at it is no good 
thing at all.” 

“‘1’m very sorry to hear that. 
She was a good girl and she 
deserved a better husband.” 

“‘That’s thrue, sir. An’ in- 
deed I was sorry for her one 
day when I was passin’ down 
the road an’ she was leanin’ 
over the wall talkin’ to Katie 
Purtill, that was in the cottage 
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next her. Katie was never 
married, but she had a neat 
little house there an’ a good 
garden. She was earthin’ up 
the potatoes, an’ as I come 
past I heard Mary Kenny say 
to her, ‘ Well now, Katie, if it 
wasn’t for the disgrace of it, 
wouldn’t you say that a person 
might be better off single?’ 
An’ wasn’t that a hard thing 
for a dacint married woman 
to be dhruv to sayin’, sir? ”’ 

It was indeed. I asked 
whether the two fish-jolters 
were going still, O’Brien and 
Vesey. 

“Faith, the two of them is 
dead, sir. There’s a couple 
of women now that does be 
takin’ the fish round with an 
ass an’ cart.” 

The ‘ jolters ’ were an institu- 
tion in my younger days: two 
men who bought fish from the 
boats when they came in in the 
early morning and hawked it 
from door to door in huge 
square baskets, slung on their 
backs, with a broad leather 
strap across the chest. Both 
men were characters in their 
own way. O’Brien, red-faced, 
with sandy whiskers and a 
broad grin, was a shrewd hand 
at driving a bargain, ready 
with most wheedling flattery 
or a lightning-flash of repartee 
to suit his customer, and pos- 
sessing no conscience whatever. 
He had been known to pass off 
a very large and very stale 
plaice as a freshly caught young 
turbot on a woman who was 
just leaving, and wanted a nice 
fish to take home. She must 
have been fairly ignorant that 
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morning, but she was certainly 
more enlightened by night-time. 

Vesey, on the other hand, 
was a spare lean man with a 
solemn face and an intensely 
earnest manner. As shrewd a 
salesman as O’Brien, his way 
of dealing with customers was 
very different. I remember a 
certain High Church clergyman 
who was recuperating after a 
break-down caused by overwork, 
and was much annoyed because, 
in the week preceding Easter, 
the sea was so rough that no 
fishing-boats could go out. Un- 
able to get fish, and disliking 
eggs, he found fasting some- 
what too thorough to be agree- 
able, and one morning, meeting 
Vesey on the road, he expressed 
his disapproval. 

“* Vesey,”’ said he, * how is it 
that I cannot get fish in Holy 
Week? You know that I 
must fast, but for days you 
have brought me no fish. I 
am very seriously inconveni- 
enced, Vesey.”’ 

The jolter looked at him with 
grave eyes and said with deep 
and devout solemnity— 

“T’ll tell your Reverence the 
thruth. ’Tis the weather that 
does it. An’ if God Almighty 
was to come to me an’ say: 
‘Vasey, Vasey, how is it ye 
have no fish in Holy Week?’ 
I’d say to Him ‘’Tis yer own 
fault, Me Lorrd !’” 

To which the clergyman had 
no reply to make, so remained 
silent. 


‘¢ And how is the fishing now, 
Tom ? ” I asked. 
‘“‘ Indeed, sir, there’s none of 
G 
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them goin’ out now, nor won’t 
be till the other body is found. 
Ye heard about them two poor 
girls that was dhrowned off the 
Diamond Rocks, sir ? ”’ 

‘‘T saw it in the papers, and 
I saw that one body had been 
found, but no details. Tell me 
about it.’’ 

“Well, sir, they was two 
sthrangers from one of the 
small hotels. It was on the 
last day of last month. There 
was a bit of a wind blowin’, 
but the sea was not very big. 
Towardsin’ one o’clock some 
people that was passin’ saw the 
two girls sittin’ on the Diamond 
Rocks, but all that was walkin’ 
about there was goin’ back for 
their lunches at that time, an’ 
the girls was not missed for 
some hours. There was a search 
made then, an’ on the rocks 
they found a bag an’ a camera 
an’ the shoes an’ stockin’s of 
one girl, an’ that was all.” 

“ Nothing to show what had 
happened ? ”’ 

“Not a thing, sir. ’Twas 
thought that maybe the one 
that had taken off her shoes 
an’ stockin’s had gone down to 
the edge of the water, an’ maybe 
a wave had shwept her or she 
had slipped in, an’ that the 
other one had gone to help her 
an’ might have been pulled in 
afther her. But there was 
never a sign of them. An’ that 
night the wind strengthened an’ 
it blew hard for eight days. 
The second day them that was 
lookin’ out along the cliffs saw 
the bodies of the two floatin’ 
in Inthrinsic Bay. But the sea 
was so wild then that no boat 
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could go out, an’ for them 
eight days it was the same, 
Day afther day they seen them, 
an’ there was nothin’ that 
could be done. An’ there was 
a man from Quilty came down, 
a man by the name of Boyle, 
to see could he do anything. 
An’ on the ninth day he said 
he would go out if he could get 
two men to go with him.”’ 

“There were plenty ready 
for that, I suppose,”’ said I. 

“Indeed there was not, sir. 
All the fishermen said he was 
mad, an’ that no canoe would 
live in that sea. I’m too ould 
to go on a job like that, sir, I 
haven’t the strength now; but 
upon me soul I thought they 
was right. But Boyle was very 
perseverin’, an’ with the dint 
of his talkin’ he got two men to 
go, Jamesy Foran an’ Paddy 
Doyle. Young men, sir; ye 
wouldn’t know them. 

“Well, sir, the three of them 
started out, in the best canoe 
that was in it. The bay was 
rough enough, but when they 
got outside, there wasn’t one 
of the three that thought he’d 
ever come home again. But 
they held on. An’ be the mercy 
of God they came into Inthrinsic 
Bay, an’ there, close undher the 
cliff, where the big rocks is 
below the wather, that’s where 
they seen the body. 

“Well, sir, they turned the 
canoe head-on to the sea an’ 
they backed in most cautious. 
I needn’t tell you, sir, that one 
touch on one of them rocks, an’ 
they was gone. The waves 
was tarrible big, an’ every time 
one of them ebbed back, the 
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wather opened right down to 
the rocks. Well, they went in 
on a big wave, an’ Boyle, that 
was rowin’ nearest the stern, 
took in his oars an’ got ready 
with a rope. The first moment 
he could, he got the rope round 
the body, an’ he shouted ‘ Pull, 
boys, pull for the love of God !’ 

“Foran an’ Doyle put their 
weight into it, sir, ye may 
believe me. An’ well for them 
they did. They hadn’t made 
the length of an oar when the 
backdraw of the wave took 
them down, an’ the stern of 
the boat missed a big sharp 
rock by a matther of a foot. 
But the next wave lifted them, 
an’ before it dhrew back they 
was well away from the rocks. 

“There was no sign of the 
other body, an’ the crowd that 
was along the top of the cliffs 
watchin’ them couldn’t see it 
any more than they could. So 
they come back with the one 
body, an’ the other one is not 
found yet. An’ that’s the way 
the canoes is not goin’ out to 
fish, sir. But I must be goin’, 
sir, if you’ll excuse me. I’m 
real glad to have seen ye, sir.”’ 

“T’m real glad to have seen 
you too, Tom,’’ I said. ‘* Well, 
good-bye and good luck till I 
see you again.” 


Half a mile on, the road 
ended near the mouth of the 
bay, where a huge reef of rocks, 
dry at low tide, forms a break- 
water half-way across. Another 
mile of short springy grass 
sloping gently upward, and I 
came to the Diamond Rocks. 
A scrambling path down the 
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cliff led to a blunt point, 
shelves of hard stratified black 
trap, slanting downwards to 
the water. Calm as the day 
was, the long Atlantic rollers 
were breaking heavily on the 
rocks. It was easy to picture 
a girl who did not know the 
danger venturing too low down ; 
an unusually large wave sweep- 
ing her off her feet; her com- 
panion running down to help 
her, slipping on the wet shelf, 
and the two being carried out 
to sea. 

There, to my left, was In- 
trinsic Bay, where for eight 
days the bodies of the girls 
had been seen tossing on the 
wild water. And it says much 
for the deep respect for the 
dead ingrained in Irish hearts 
that three men should have 
gone at the risk of their lives 
to recover the bodies of two 
total strangers. They were 
taking a desperate chance. 
There are no boats on this 
coast but the canoes, ‘ curraghs ’ 
the Gaelic-speakers call them, 
commonly used for fishing. The 
curragh is @ mere framework 
of light wooden battens, joined 
by semicircular ribs and covered 
with tarred canvas. Roughly 
cigar-shaped, the pointed bow 
sweeps upwards in a graceful 
curve, enabling the boat to 
ride over @ wave as @ seagull 
does; but though wonderful 
sea-boats, the merest touch on 
a rock will send them to the 
bottom. A_ twenty-five foot 
boat will take a crew of three 
men, each pulling a pair of long 
narrow oars on thole-pins. And 
in such a boat those three men 
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had faced a row of five miles, 
two and a half each way, in 
such a sea that old hands like 
Tom Marinan thought it mad- 
ness. Once they cleared the 
sheltering reef and were out in 
the open sea, even those three 
themselves had given up hope 
of return. But they did not 
give up the job they had set 
themselves to do, and they 
pulled it off. 

That Quilty man, too, Boyle. 
On a long stretch of iron-bound 
rocky coast, where every little 
bay has its group of fishermen, 
none of whom are cowards, the 
Quilty men stand out as the 
best seamen, keenest in life- 
saving and most reckless of 
danger. Many a man have 
they saved from wrecks on the 
shoals and rocks of Liscannor 
Bay. But that is their own 
country, and risking their lives 
there to save others they look 
on as all in the day’s work. 
Boyle had come down here, 
five-and-twenty miles from his 
home, “to see could he do 
anything’? in the matter of 
recovering the dead bodies of 
two girls whom he had never 
seen or heard of while they 
lived. By his cool daring and 
his spirited words he had won 
over two other men to join 
him, and the names of that 
gallant little forlorn hope 
deserve to be remembered : 
Thomas Boyle, James Foran, 
and Patrick Doyle. 

I climbed the steep hill to 
Lookout Point, the highest cliff 
above Intrinsic Bay. Sitting on 
the rocky edge, I could drop 
a stone from my hand and watch 
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it splash into the water, three 
hundred feet below. All round 
the bay were cliffs almost ag 
high, stretching for miles along 
the coast. Below me the rollers 
were thundering, even on this 
calm day breaking thirty or 
forty feet up the cliffs. In a 
winter storm I have seen not 
mere spray, but solid masses 
of white water shooting up 
fifty feet above Lookout Point, 
to fall like heavy rain a furlong 
inland. And it must have been 
in such a storm that the wreck 
occurred, more than a century 
ago, which gave a name to 
this bay, a mere horseshoe 
indentation in the grim rampart 
of tall black cliffs. 

The Intrinsic, a homeward- 
bound East Indiaman driven 
out of her course by the storm, 
found herself on this terrible 
coast, the gale driving her on to 
a dead lee-shore. She dropped 
her anchors, and for a time 
they held. It was Christmas 
Eve. The people of what was 
then a tiny fishing village saw 
her and came to the cliff. For 
hours they watched the doomed 
vessel, powerless to help her. 
One by one her cables parted, 
and when the end was certain, 
the village priest brought the 
Holy Elements, and there, on 
the cliff edge, his people round 
him, he celebrated Mass for 
the souls of those whom no 
human aid could reach. The 
villagers joined in prayers for 
the dying as the last cable 
parted and the splendid ship, 
crowded with passengers from 
India, was swept in and hurled 
on to the cruel fangs of rock 
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from which Boyle and his com- 
rades so narrowly escaped. In 
a few minutes the end came. 
The great three-master heeled 
over, slid off the rock into deep 
water, and vanished for ever. 
And the country people say 
that as she disappeared a gull 
swooped down, picked a white 
object off the water, and soar- 
ing upward, dropped it at the 
feet of the priest—a woman’s 
glove. 


Away to my left the line of 
black cliffs stretched into the 
far distance, the haunt of many 
birds. Along the cliffs and in 
the ledges and crannies of their 
sheer faces you will see ravens, 
puffins, razorbills, gulls, cor- 
morants, guillemots, gannets, 
peregrine falcons, and innumer- 
able blue rock-pigeons. There 
are sea-caves at the foot in 
which the seals breed, and from 
these cliffs, on a very calm 
summer day, I once watched a 
seal hunting a shoal of mackerel. 
Though I was more than two 
hundred feet above the sea, the 
water was so clear that I could 
see every swerve and turn of 
the silvery shoal, but of the 
seal I could see nothing except 
a line of air-bubbles marking 
his course as he chased the fish, 
doubling and twisting like a 
greyhound coursing a hare. 

Not half a mile from the 
cliffs a lone island rises out of 
the sea. It is the same height 
as the cliffs, and must at one 
time, thousands of years ago, 
have formed part of the main- 
land. Its top is flat, circular, 
and covers perhaps six or eight 
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acres. The sides are perpen- 
dicular except in one place, 
where the grassy top comes 
down in a very steep slope for 
nearly half the height, and the 
rock below can be climbed by 
a good cragsman. At the top 
of the slope you can just see 
a rough stone pillar fixed in the 
ground. Who put it there is 
not known, but it has certainly 
been there for many centuries. 

Within my own memory, 
sheep used to be grazed on this 
island every summer, for the 
grazing is known to be excep- 
tionally good. They were taken 
out in curraghs, three or four 
at a time. A man would climb 
the sloping face with a coil of 
rope and make one end fast to 
the stone pillar. Another man 
would sling a sheep on his 
back, its legs tied together, and 
with the help of the rope would 
carry his burden up the cliff to 
set it free on top. 

It seems incredible today that 
men should go to so much 
trouble for a few acres of grass, 
but as I have said, the grazing 
was exceptional. The island 
had a reputation for producing 
mutton of the highest quality, 
and two or three generations 
ago there were many people in 
Ireland who knew what good 
mutton was, and were ready to 
pay a good price for it. In 
these days of chilled Australian 
mutton and Canterbury lamb, 
I wonder how many of our 
young folk could appreciate a 
saddle of five-year-old wether, 
fattened on short sweet grass 
with the tang of the sea-salt 
in it. Probably no more than 
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would appreciate the sound 
claret which should accompany 
it, and did so in the great and 
gallant days before cold storage 
and cocktails had ruined every- 
body’s palate. 

But the stocking of this 
island with sheep could only be 
carried out in the calmest 
weather, and it was by reason 
of a long spell of very rough 
weather indeed that the island 
got its name. That name in the 
Gaelic means “the Island of 
the Hungry Bishop.”’ In Eng- 
lish we just call it “‘ Bishop’s 
Island.” If you look closely 
at the flat grassy top, you will 
see some remnants of old walls. 
Those are the remains of a tiny 
oratory built in the eighth or 
ninth century by an old bishop 
of the ancient Irish Church, who 
retired from the world to pass 
the end of his life in meditation 
and prayer on this lonely rock. 
The people used to bring him 
food and fuel, glad, no doubt, 
to acquire merit by helping to 
support such a holy man. He 
probably laid in a large supply 
of grain in the calm weather, 
to see him through the winter, 
and would grind it himself with 
a stone hand-quern and bake 
unleavened cakes over a turf 
fire. But there came a time 
when for many weeks no curragh 
could reach the island, and when 
at last the weather moderated 
and the supply boat was able 
to land, her crew found the poor 
old bishop dead from starvation. 


I took off my coat, for the 
sun was blazing, and stretched 
myself full length on the grass. 
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Tiny hawkweeds and crowsfoot, 
dwarfed by the sea-wind and 
spray, spangled the green with 
gold. Along the cliff-edge were 
great cushions of rosy sea-pink ; 
the sun was bringing out the 
aromatic fragrance of the wild 
thyme; the day was still and 
calm with a great peace. Afar 
on the horizon lay a thin dark 
line, the smoke from a coasting 
steamer probably, on her way 
from Limerick to Galway or 
Sligo. And above the muffled 
thunder of the waves at the 
foot of the cliff came the faint 
distant roar of an engine. Look- 
ing over my shoulder I could 
see, seven or eight miles to the 
south, a black speck in the sky 
—one of the great seaplanes 
from the new airport of Foynes, 
racing her way to the nearest 
land west of us, America. The 
twentieth century was around 
me, but it seemed remote, 
almost unreal. Here I could 
see no house, no sign of man. 
All was as it had been for a 
thousand years. 

In the still heat, in the hush 
of the scented air, I fell into 
a day-dream. Old tales of my 
boyhood, far down in the sub- 
jective mind, began to float up 
into conscious memory. Tales 
of winter days on this coast, 
when a man looking out from 
the cliff, as I was now, might 
have seen, lying some way off 
the land, a ship of foreign build. 
She would be showing no colours, 
but round her would be a 
number of curraghs, made, not 
as today of tarred canvas, but 
of cow-hides or horse-skins, 
heavily dressed with the oil of 
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fish or seals. From _ these 
curraghs young men would 
board the ship, excitement and 
hope on their faces, with here 
and there an older man in the 
uniform of a French army 
officer. On the land a mournful 
throng would have gathered 
to watch the embarkation. 
Mothers, fathers, sisters would 
be there, grief of parting in 
their eyes, but not unmixed 
with pride. For though sons 
and brothers were leaving them, 
probably never to return, they 
were going to freedom; to an 
honourable service ; if the Fates 
so willed, to fame and glory. 

In the winter season the west 
coast of Ireland, open to the 
Atlantic storms and with few 
safe anchorages in all its length, 
was almost unwatched. The 
English ships were snug in 
harbour, and the French 
smuggling vessels, stout luggers 
from Cherbourg and St Malo, 
fast schooners from Brest or 
St Nazaire, greatly daring, 
would come to the Irish coast 
to land cargoes of wine, brandy, 
and lace. On the return journey 
they would carry another kind of 
contraband, the “ Wild Geese ”’ 
who “spread their wings to 
sea,’’? as the old Jacobite song 
says, to join the Irish Brigade 
in France. These men knew 
that never again could they 
set foot in Ireland except at 
the risk of their lives. The 
officers of the Brigade who 
came to raise more recruits 
were well aware that should 
they be taken, it was doubtful 
if even the French uniform 
would save them from the 
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gallows. But the Irish Brigade 
never lacked reinforcements. 


“Then let who will abide, for me 
the Fates decide, 
One road, and only one, for me 
they show ; 

There is room enough out there, 
room to pray and room to 
dare, 

Room out yonder—and I go!” 


The story of the Wild Geese 
is indeed one of the great heroic 
tales of Ireland, an epic which 
has never yet found an adequate 
chronicler. When, after stand- 
ing two sieges, Sarsfield sur- 
rendered Limerick, he took with 
him to France more than five 
thousand staunch Irish ad- 
herents of King James. But in 
the treaty of surrender which 
he made with Ginckel, it was 
stipulated that any who re- 
mained in their own country 
should have equal civil rights 
with all other British subjects 
and free exercise of their re- 
ligion. To do the Dutch com- 
mander justice, he did his best 
to have these terms honourably 
kept, but within a short time 
Parliament repudiated them and 
passed the Penal Laws against 
Catholics, which the King 
signed. Whatever view his- 
torians may take of “ Dutch 
William’s”’ actions (and they 
are by no Means unanimous), 
Catholic Ireland will no more 
forgive him for the “ Violated 
Treaty ’? than Gaelic Scotland 
will for the Massacre of Glencoe. 

Under the Penal Laws, many 
Irish Catholics, especially those 
of the better class, found their 
lot insupportable. Debarred 
from any public office, from 
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sitting in Parliament, from hold- 
ing commissions in the army or 
navy; forbidden to wear a 
weapon, when a sword was part 
of every gentleman’s dress, or 
to own a horse worth more 
than £5; unable to attend a 
service of their Church, or to 
have their children educated 
except at the cost of changing 
their faith ; it is little wonder 
that all who could fled to 
France. 

In the service of the French 
kings the Irish Brigade made 
for itself a name which echoed 
through all Europe, “ from 
Dunkirk to Belgrade.” At 
Steenkirk, at Landen, where 
the gallant Sarsfield fell, the 
Trish exiles helped to defeat 
their old enemy, William. 
Marlborough had good cause 
to respect them at Blenheim, 
at Ramillies (where Clare’s 
Dragoons covered the French 
retreat), at Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. Constantly re- 
cruited from Ireland, their 
strength grew till they num- 
bered four regiments of cavalry 
and at least seven of infantry. 
During Queen Anne’s reign, 
regiments of the Irish Brigade 
were serving with four separate 
French armies in different parts 
of Europe. 

Desperate men, mostly of 
good families, who had lost all 
that made life worth while, 
they lived hard and died hard. 
The spirit which inspired them 
may be judged from their 
action after the affair of 
Cremona. Prince Eugene, ad- 
mitted by a traitor at night, 
had taken the town by surprise, 
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capturing Marshal Villeroy and 


the French garrison. But the 
Po Gate was held by two Irish 
regiments, Dillon’s and Burke’s, 
By grim hard fighting with the 
bayonet, in spite of terrible 
loss, they kept the Austrians 
at bay till the French field army 
arrived and re-took the town. 
When the French king heard 
of this exploit, he asked the 
Irish Brigade to name any 
favour they desired and he 
would grant it. A _ general 
meeting of the officers was 
convened, and three petitions 
were made. First, that the 
Trish Brigade should have the 
right of the line of the French 
Army on any parade ; secondly, 
that it should form the van of 
the Army on the march ; thirdly, 
that if any service was on foot 
of such a difficult and dangerous 
nature that volunteers were to 
be called for, the Irish Brigade 
was to have first offer of it, 
before any French corps. King 
Louis was so pleased with these 
soldierly requests that he not 
only granted them but doubled 
the pay of the Irish troops and 
gave them some additional dis- 
tinctions in their uniform. 
During the fifty years that 
followed the capitulation of 
Limerick, it is said that 145,000 
Irishmen died in the French 
service. For discipline, for 
staunchness in defence, for reck- 
less courage in attack, they had 
no equals in Europe. Many 
famous soldiers, among them 
the Comte de Boigne, would 
boast of having received their 
early training in the ranks of 
the Irish Brigade, and to this 
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day Irishmen of all shades of 
political opinion are proud of 
the Wild Geese. 

Their crowning feat of arms 
came at Fontenoy, in May 
1745. The Duke of Cumberland, 
he who was known a year later 
as the Butcher of Culloden, 
had fought the French Army to 
a standstill. Massing his re- 
serves in one great column, he 
advanced to break the centre 
of the enemy’s line. The day 
seemed lost, when four regi- 
ments of the Irish Brigade, 
which had been marching hard 
to the sound of the guns, 


suddenly appeared on _ the 
French left. With their 
old war-cry, ‘' Remember 


Limerick !’’ the Irish dashed 
with the bayonet into the right 
flank of Cumberland’s column. 
The French commander flung 
in his sole remaining reserve, 
the famous Maison du Roi, in a 
last desperate charge against 
the English front. Fighting 
grimly, the great column was 
driven back, and though the 
troops behaved magnificently 
and Cumberland made good his 
retreat, victory remained with 
the French. 

A quarter of the Irish officers 
and one-third of the men died 
in that fierce hand-to-hand 
combat, but honours fell thick 
on the survivors. And many 
an honest Englishman must 
have echoed the bitter words 
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of George II. when he heard the 
news: ‘‘ Cursed be the laws that 
deprive me of such subjects ! ”’ 

A legend still current on this 
wild west coast tells how on the 
morning after Fontenoy the 
fishermen, going out in the 
early dawn to draw their nets, 
saw sailing towards the land a 
ghostly ship crowded with men 
pale as death and deadly still. 
As the vessel drew near, the 
fishermen hailed it with awe- 
struck voices, and were told 
that this phantom crew were the 
souls of those who had fallen 
fighting under Lord Clare at 
Fontenoy, and were now return- 
ing to the land to which they 
could never return in the flesh. 
While I gazed out from the cliff- 
top over the blue ocean, the 
old legend came back vividly 
to my thought. I could almost 
see the grey shape of the 
spectral ship, the pallid wraiths 
on her deck, and the curraghs 
hard by, their crews staring 
breathless at the vision. And 
through my mind ran the lines 
in which Emily Lawless has 
retold the old story, and the 
answer of the dead to the 
fishermen— 


“Men of Corca Bascinn, men of 

Clare’s Brigade, 

Hearken, stony hills of Clare, 
hear the charge we made: 

See us come together from the 
last great fight 

Home to Corea Bascinn in the 
morning light.” 


G2 
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THE PURPLE SQUARE. 


BY H. D. GARDNER. 


THE storm was raging from 
Cape Wrath to Finisterre. 
Queen of Damascus had hove-to 
at dawn after a night under 
shattering seas and dreadful 
noise, terrifying even to travel- 
lers who knew something of 
storms. The deadlights had 
been shipped as daylight broke; 
for the waves were breaking 
against the forward cabins in 
fury, hurtling up to the bridge, 
falling back and foaming on the 
well-deck like a cauldron on the 
boil. 

She was, however, a fine ship, 
the largest of a fleet belonging 
to a firm which had been in sail 
a hundred years before it en- 
tered steam. She carried pas- 
sengers and cargo to the Far 
East, and with her sisters was 
in high favour with soldiers 
and officials coming and return- 
ing on leave. Travellers who 
had found quiet with leisure 
recommended them; _ elderly 
people booked on them to see 
a bit of the world; brides 
stepped from their decks into 
the cathedrals of Colombo and 
Singapore. There were six 
Queens, and if the manners and 
atmosphere aboard them held 
a tinge of superiority it was no 
more than their record per- 
mitted. Queen of Syria carried 
seventy passengers; Queen of 
Damascus, with every berth 
filled, two hundred. After Mar- 
seilles on this trip she would 


have one hundred and forty- 
seven, which stewards con- 
sidered full. 

She had come out of the 
Birkenhead side the mid-day 
before upon a sea of glass, a 
day of June rather than Feb- 
ruary. There was a curious 
reflection of light from the 
water, like sun on steel, lacking 
depth, yet holding the menace 
waters can suddenly show. The 
delighted passengers hailed each 
other that it was a fine start; 
that the Marseilles people were 
missing alot; that the sky hada 
settled look ; that they would be 
through the Bay before the 
weather had time to break. 
The Captain said to his Chief 
Officer, who had joined him 
and the pilot— 

“Tf this holds till dinner- 
time it will be about all. Glass 
been lowish for days and shows 
no signs of rising! What do 
you think, Bodger ? ”’ 

The pilot looked up to the 
clear sky on which not a wisp 
of cloud was writing a warning. 

“You'll be round the land 
before much happens, but you’ll 
get it after that. She'll be 
moving a bit by Lundy.’’ 

The Captain and the Chief 
Officer nodded. Although year 
by year they sailed in and 
sailed out, they were never easy 
till they were clear of that sea 
lane where the Scillies couch 
like angry dogs and the Wolf 
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stands over the eponymous 
waters. 

There was a big muster at 
dinner, but before the meal was 
over the dining-saloon began to 
resemble those pictures where 
the imagination portrays the 
inhabitants fleeing from the 
Cities of the Plain. Queen of 
Damascus was in a beam sea, 
and the worst storm of forty 
years was leaping in from the 
Atlantic. 


The Chief Officer lit his 
cigarette, looked through his 
cabin door to the wild waters 
beyond, and surveyed what he 
could see of his domain with 
satisfaction. She was ship- 
shape, her hatches clamped 
and secure ; she was riding the 
seas like a duck. His pas- 
sengers, he felt sure, were not 
as ill as those in the splendid 
chromium-fitted staterooms of 
Patagonia, the new South 
American liner, also hove - to 
about twelve miles away. She 
was riding light, her top hamper 
giving her a motion like a 
swing-boat. Mr Fortescue bet 
there were a good many people 
in her expensive cabins feeling 
near their end. 

He had had no sleep and had 
needed none. He was that 
kind of man. The Captain had 
come aboard feeling unwell, and 
the long night of storm had 
told on him. The air had been 
shot through with 8.0.8. signals. 
Mr Fortescue had never known 
such a night of them, and he 
sighed as he thought of Doni- 
bristle, which, hard by the 
Fastnet, had hurled her desper- 
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ate appeals through the dark- 
ness and foundered. He knew 
her Captain. 

‘Karnak reports good weather 
off the Portugee coast, sir, and 
Dysart that the Bay is moder- 
ating.” 

The wireless spark passed on, 
and the doleful face of the Chief 
Steward peered in. 

“Lady in twenty-nine says 
she’ll die if she has to lie any 
longer without daylight. Any 
chance of the deadlights being 
unshipped ? ”’ 

As he spoke a toppling sea 
broke forward, smashed against 
the promenade deck, and eddied 
in swirls like incoming tide 
about the deck where the offi- 
cers’ cabins were. The Steward 
stepped smartly inside. 

‘‘ Looks a lot of chance!”’ 
Mr Fortescue said sardonically. 
“Tell her we’re going to put 
up the awnings.”’ 

“‘ Kasy for you,’ grumbled 
the other, “‘ sitting here giving 
orders. If you’d had bells 
ringing all the night——”’ 

“T had, and mine needed 
immediate answering.” 

When the Steward had de- 
parted with his grievances to 
seek @ more sympathetic listener 
he went out to see if the 
thundering wave had done any 
damage, and down on the well- 
deck saw his Bo’sun on the 
same quest. The man looked 
up and nodded reassuringly. 
He returned to his cabin and 
the plan pinned to his table. 
Queen of Damascus, although a 
new ship, had been built in the 
tradition of the sea before the 
floating hotels sharpened bows 
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and raised decks. The com- 
pany was conservative, and 
while giving way a little before 
the edicts of fashion had man- 
aged to combine space and 
appearance well. 

Mr Fortescue knew how good 
a man he was, good like the 
ship. He had seen older men 
go when he was advanced, but 
he considered he deserved the 
position he held. He was one 
of the few men serving the sea 
who returned to his mistress 
joyfully, who never wearied of 
her or her moods. This was 
his last voyage on Queen of 
Damascus ; he was getting his 
command, the new ship, Queen 
of Memphis, completing her 
trials that very week. He had 
been on the early runs before 
he sailed. That was pretty 
good, he reflected, for thirty- 
seven years, and this time filled 
his pipe. 

His wife was dead, had been 
dead for ten years. There were 
few days when he did not think 
of her. At times she was a 
shadowy picture on the edge of 
his mind ; at others in a black 
morning she would slip along 
the bridge to him, and he 
would feel he must take her 
hand and find her alive. He 
knew now he had not been 
deeply in love with her; he 
knew she had not been with 
him; there had been some- 
one else, yet since her death she 
had filled his mind as she had 
not filled it in life. Few would 
have suspected this upstanding 
capable man of keeping com- 
pany with a ghost. It was 
probably habit. He had been 
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third officer when she died, 
and he had left immediately 
after on the Australian run. 
The middle watch on a stil] 
night forces reflection on a man, 
From the bridge then, aloft, 
commanding, he surveys the 
void of the world. Most officers 
dislike the watch; it disturbs 
their night, cuts unnaturally 
across the current of their 
being ; but John Fortescue had 
loved it. He had adjusted his 
mental compass then. 

He bent to the plan of the 
ship’s stowing and regarded it 
with pleasure. He thought it 
an excellent piece of work. 
He was a good draughtsman, 
and the thing had come to him 
easily until at times he forgot 
he was working with details of 
cubic feet and bunker space, 
that he was not mixing his 
colours for a fantasy of earth 
and sky. 

The large square of purple 
in the main-hatch with the 
oblong of the same hue in the 
forehold gave him much satis- 
faction. The colour stood for 
ease, profit, increased employ- 
ment; it had turned what 
looked like being a lean voyage 
into a handsome substance. 
He had been anxious in Glasgow 
before the word came to turn 
her round quickly for Liverpool 
to load there for Harawadar. 
Freights had been offering 
slowly, and although his Com- 
pany would fill up it meant 
putting off and taking on parcels 
that scarcely paid their way 
all round those hot ports in the 
Malay Straits and the Philip- 
pines. So he had reserved his 
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purple for the space this god- 
send would fill, royal colour for 
sailor’s meat and drink. 

Queen of Damascus had not 
yet carried freight to Hara- 
wadar. Queen of Karnak and 
Queen of Syria had been up 
with small parcels for the same 
shippers. Last voyage in Hong 
Kong he had run across the 
Third Mate of Karnak, who had 
described Harawadar as the 
last place God made, although 
till then he had always con- 
sidered Cardiff that ; hot when 
he was up there, with a deadly 
breed of mosquito ; a jumping-off 
place for some sort of pilgrim 
who had made the fastidious 
young man sick. 

“ What were you up with ? ” 

‘“‘ Saucepans or watering-cans 
or something like that.’’ 

Mr Fortescue had frowned at 
this levity. The young man was 
the son of a widow who had 
connections on the Board, which 
explained his lack of reverence 
for that sacred thing—freight. 

“ Horrible hole, and I hear 
there may be a regular trade,”’ 
the Third Mate had added. He 
was in a position to get that 
kind of information. ‘I hope 
no ship I’m on carries it. Nights 
as black as soot; stuffy like 
soot, too. Even your mouth 
seemed filled with it——’”’ 

“Oh, next time you may 
go at the full moon. What 
was ironmongery doing up 
there ? ”’ 

“Going to the heathen up- 
country or something. Shorter 
rail for the blessings of civilisa- 
tion.”” And the vague youth 
had faded away. 
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The manifest and the corre- 
spondence gave various des- 
tinations for an assortment 
of goods: machinery fittings, 
small stoves, nuts, cooking 
things, and the letters confirmed 
the young Mate’s gossip of 
regular shipments. They had 
told him in Liverpool that they 
had hesitated to send Queen of 
Damascus to the port on account 
of her size, but the Syria, only 
two thousand tons less in 
burthen, had reported safe water 
at the wharves. In the storm 
through which they had come 
the purple square had made 
easier handling, and _ besides 
employment it meant prestige 
for the firm. 

There is no employment on 
the earth that binds its workers 
as the sea binds men to their 
ships. Grumbling, blasphem- 
ing, they stumble about the 
world, but the ship they sail 
for the time is their ship, the 
cargo their substance, the tub 
their pride. They know her 
defects and shortcomings and 
may speak of them; others 
may not. There have been 
knife wounds and worse in ports 
over words and aspersions that 
the defenders have known too 
well were true. The feeling 
may lie in the long memories 
of league against an enemy 
where death is the penalty for 
those playing false. 


They were four nights out 
before Mr Fortescue had leisure 
to take stock of the passengers. 
The Captain had had to take 
to his bed after the Bay, and 
the Chief Officer had eaten on 
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the bridge. Queen of Damascus 
was now, however, slipping 
through calm seas, making up 
her lost time, her crew busy 
tidying and removing the marks 
of storm. They were taking on 
forty passengers at Marseilles, 
and many of those already 
aboard knew Mr Fortescue. 
They were regular travellers 
by the line, people who took 
privileges and received them 
according to the memories of 
the stewards. 

He had answered all the 
usual questions about St Vin- 
cent, which they passed in the 
dark, and pointed out with as 
much enthusiasm as if he were 
sighting it for the first time 
the shadowy bay where the 
darling of England died. These 
things were part of his work, 
part of the duty he owed his 
firm, although he wondered at 
times if the questions were 
now taught in schools. Year 
by year they never varied; 
they must, he began to think, 
be part of a curriculum. He 
was a fanciful chap when his 
thoughts left his work, and of 
a morning all asleep below, 
generally in dim moonlight sail- 
ing down to Trafalgar, he would 
see the tall ships, squared on 
top, coming up from the south 
and have the feeling he ought 
to ring for ‘stop’ to let the 
Fleet pass by. 

His table was complete with 
passengers bound through the 
Canal, which was not as he 
would have chosen. His ideal 
was one passenger to Marseilles, 
two for Port Said, and two for 
Yokohama as balance, the 
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vacancies to be filled at the 


various ports. It was faney 
again with him; it seemed to 
him that the arrangement sym- 
bolised the element of his pro- 
fession, changing and constant, 
and the idea always coloured his 
estimate of his table. 

He had on his right an elderly 
lady and her husband, going out 
and returning by the ship. 
They had brought letters of 
introduction to the Captain. 
On his left was another lady 
bound for Singapore; next to 
her a well-known planter and 
a naval man for Hong Kong. 
In the fierce seas the single lady 
and the Lieutenant had had 
the table to themselves. He 
liked the ceremonial eating; 
he could afford good clothes, 
and it gratified him to think 
he looked well in them. He 
had a lot of pride about him. 

At the end of the meal, after 
the little parade to the lounge, 
he went off on his tour of in- 
spection, “‘ having a look at the 
house’”’ as he called it, and 
stopped at the Purser’s office. 

“Who,” he demanded, “is 
the lady at my table? Miss L. 
Farrant.”’ 

“ Miss L. Farrant, Miss Lydia 
Farrant,’’ said the Purser with 
@ grin. 

“You know what I mean, 
Kirton. Where does she come 
from ? You always know about 
people. What are you there 
for? Christie knows about 
engines, I know about navi- 
gation, you about passengers.” 

“‘ Like that,’’ said the Purser 
with another grin. 

‘No, not like that.” 
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Something in the sharp voice 
made the Purser look again. 
He had been with Mr Fortescue 
in several ships and had a great 
respect for him. If he had 
dared name a name to the terri- 
fied passengers during the recent 
storm he would have said: 
“Tt’s all right. John Fortes- 
cue’s up.’”’ He took a cigarette 
now from the case his friend 
extended and watched him as 
he spoke. 

“She booked from London 
about ten days before sailing 
date, got the last double cabin, 
says she’s thirty-four years of 
age, is going to Singapore, 
asked Doherty to put her at 
your table——”’ 

With his jumbled tenses he 
had tabled his information 
neatly. 

“ Asked for my table! I 
never saw her before, and she 
has not said she knows anyone 
I know.” 

‘‘T was there when she came 
up to see about a place. She 
said she wanted to sit at an 
officer’s table, and as the Cap- 
tain would have the elect and 
she didn’t want a doctor unless 
she needed one and engines were 
an unknown quantity, she would 
if she could sit at yours. She 
seemed a witty woman. Doesn’t 
she please you ? ” 

‘Neither pleases nor dis- 
pleases.’’ 

‘¢ Now I thought her a beauty. 
Something pretty fine about her, 
well-cut, if you know what I 
mean: sd 

“‘T didn’t notice all that.” 

Kirton had known the fair- 
haired wife, and had formed an 
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erroneous notion of his friend’s 
feelings. His conclusions were 
the same, but his process was 
wrong. He nodded now sym- 
pathetically and, after a mo- 
ment’s silence to show that he 
understood, took up again. 

“All the same it’s there. 
You can always tell. The 
stewardess says her baggage 
and stuff are all high-grade, 
tip-top, and these women know.” 

Mr Fortescue heard in silence. 
The atmosphere of below decks 
was that of below stairs, and 
he hated it although he knew 
nothing could alter it. Passen- 
gers themselves encourage it. 
Isolated as is a ship’s com- 
munity upon an element where 
they cannot step out and away, 
the human beings making up 
the complement find themselves 
in an interplay of forces they 
do not understand. The ordi- 
nary mind on land has no 
desire to understand them; it 
ignores them or, when caught in 
the mesh, as often as not heads 
for tragedy. 

‘‘ Fine cases all fitted with a 
new patent locking device. Her 
steward showed it to me this 
morning.”” Kirton seemed un- 
aware that this was prying; 
his system worked on _ these 
lines, and it was his duty 
to know about passengers. 
‘‘Couldn’t easily be opened. 
Take time.”’ 

The people who serve the sea 
do not like mystery. 

‘‘She’ll be going out for a 
splash in the F.M.S. or some- 
thing,’’ Mr Fortescue said. 

“Um—um! Her baggage is 
just for Singapore. Why do you 
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want to know?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“‘T don’t know—TI just don’t 
know. But she seemed to be 
sizing us all up—taking bear- 
ings. Not just the usual thing 
—it’s difficult to describe; 
watching perhaps.”’ 

“Well, lots of women do. 
If you ask me they all do.” 

Mr Fortescue shook his head. 

“‘ Not that kind of watching ; 
not looking round for men to 
dance with, spying the land. 
No! She seemed to be consider- 
ing us.”” He looked at his watch 
and rose, shutting off the dis- 
cussion as if a shutter had been 
lowered. “ I’m not happy about 
the old man. He was seedy 
before dinner and wouldn’t eat. 
I’m wondering if he should have 
sailed with us. If he’d had a 
quiet start—but that banging 
about was too much for him. 
You much damage ? ”’ 

“Fair amount, but not as 
much as you’d expect. The 
saloons were dunnaged early. 
A lot of trouble on the Steward’s 
side — bells going. People 
wanted to be assured the ship 
wasn’t going to sink.”’ 

‘‘ Alarming for some people 
all the same,’’ Mr Fortescue said 
tolerantly. 

Mr Kirton was not tolerant of 
people who rang bells in the 
dead of night. 

““No control! She’s a fine 
sailor, your lady, going about 
in the worst of it.’’ 

Mr Kirton watched his friend 
ascend the companion to the 
promenade deck, saw that the 
pile of documents beside his 
clerk was high enough to keep 


that young man’s roving eye 
on his keyboard, locked his 
safe, and went out. 

It was fine weather. The 
mountains of Granada rose into 
the luminous night, ramparts of 
unhappy Spain. There was a 
dance going on amidships, the 
pattern of friendships and en- 
mnities beginning to set. Kirton 
knew that many of those people 
would soon display undesirable 
traits of character, saying and 
doing things that associates 
ashore, could they hear them, 
would declare incredible. He 
knew also that as soon as the 
gangway was crossed they would 
resume a self they had laid 
aside for the voyage. Mr For- 
tescue grew angry when critics 
blamed the sea. Kirton was 
not sure. He had had to do 
with isolated communities in 
hospitals during the war, and 
humanity there had not left 
the rails as it can leave them 
at sea. The sea made people 
idle. He had seen stacks 
of work brought aboard and 
abandoned before the week 
was out. 


Miss Farrant was leaning 
against the rail watching the 
dancers. There was about her 
a withdrawn incurious air— 
the air of a passer-by on the 
fringe of a street disturbance, 
moving on without finding 
out the cause of it all. In the 
setting of the pattern she was 
escaping notice. Kirton thought 
those first days were like a jig- 
saw; the bright pieces were 
seized first. Miss Farrant was 
an elusive shape of delicate 
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hue which can puzzle the solver 
for hours. He edged his way 
past a flame-coloured post to 
the emotions, who had just 
drawn her partner out of the 
dance and was suggesting it 
would be cooler on the boat 
deck. 

“ This is a pleasant change,”’ 
he said. He was a professional 
player at the conversational 
board. His uniform was a 
passport, and he had as aid an 
agreeable diffident manner. 

“Pleasant, indeed !”’ 
Farrant answered. 

** Well, we can do most things 
for you, but we cannot control 
the weather. You’re a good 
sailor, however.” 

“Yes. I suppose that storm 
was a test.” 

‘* A severe one. Our Captain 
has been on the run for twenty 
years, and it’s his worst this 
side of the world. Now that 
it’s all over I can tell you that. 
You can always say you know 
what a real storm means.”’ 

** She’s very steady.” 

“Very good cargo aboard. 
The main-hatch won’t be opened 
till after Bombay—that’s the 
sort of cargo we like.” 

‘‘T haven’t seen the Captain 
yet.” 

“No. You don’t see much 
of him till we round Gib. He 
was coming down tonight, but 
some wireless messages came 
in,” 

“T heard it crackling after 
tea.” She was a noticing 
woman. 

‘* Hereabouts we are in com- 
munication with a lot of ships. 
One of our own is ahead, and 
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we passed another homeward 
bound before dinner.’’ 

“Saying how do you do as 
serious as all that? Everybody 
likes to see the Captain.”’ 

“Oh, you'll see him. Mr 
Fortescue’s a fine deputy, how- 
ever; he’ll tell you anything 
you want to know.”’ 

‘‘ He’s a young man for his 
position.” 

‘* He’s not quite as young as 
he looks, but he’s not old. He’s 
a very fine seaman, one of the 
finest afloat today. It’s no 
secret he’s getting Queen of 
Memphis when we get back— 
that’s our new ship. Your 
first trip this way ? ”’ 

“T’ve been to Port Said 
before.” 

“ This will be something new. 
I see you’re bound for Singa- 
pore.”’ 

6é Yes.”’ 

Mr Kirton’s urbanity was of 
value to the Company, and they 
appreciated it each time they 
read his reports. He could ask 
a question and by the inflection 
of his friendly voice make it 
sound like a piece of advice. 

‘¢ Going up-country ? ”’ 

‘¢ No—just Singapore.” 

‘¢ Well, there’s no season for 
Singapore ; it’s always hot and 
the same heat.” 

‘‘T like heat.’’ 

A steward hovered behind 
Miss Farrant, and the Purser 
nodded. 

“Someone for me. I look 
forward to my old age—TI’ll be 
able to carry on an uninter- 
rupted conversation then.” 

It was said below decks that 
Mr Kirton had a signalling ar- 
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rangement with his steward 
when he wanted to retire from 
a position. It is certain that 
the age old speech was made to 
many passengers and so good 
was his memory none had ever 
heard it twice. He disappeared 
with his subordinate now into 
the alleyway, dived to a lower 
deck, went forward and climbed 
a@ narrow ladder for the use of 
the crew. A minute later he 
was standing in the doorway of 
the Chief Officer’s cabin. 

“ Not turned in yet ? ”’ 

“No. I had a long sleep 
after the dog-watch. Come in. 
It’s only half-past nine ; eleven 
will do for me.”’ 

“T’ve just had a talk with 
your lady.” 

“ Interesting ? ”’ 

“‘ Very.” 

‘What did she say ? ” 

“ Nothing.”’ The Purser lit 
a cigarette, tilted his chair, and 
put hisfeet up. ‘‘ Justnothing.’’ 

‘¢ But interesting ? ”’ 

“What she didn’t say was.” 

Mr Fortescue regarded his 
friend with the kindly tolerance 
that the hard-working man al- 
ways aroused in him. Beneath 
the astuteness, beneath the 
polish he had acquired in his 
contact with people, Kirton 
had the curiosity of a child, the 
passengers its eternal object. 
Mr Fortescue told himself he 
should have been more careful. 

‘¢ She wonders why she doesn’t 
see the Captain. She heard the 
wireless crackling ; she is just 
going to Singapore, neither up 
nor down country. You’d think 
she was going to end her days 
there. She has been as far as 
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Port Said before—I managed 


that bit badly, John. I should 
have asked her if she had been 
through the Canal before. [ 
must remember that. She might 
have crossed the Indian Ocean 
a dozen times for all I made of 
her answer.”’ 

‘ But she seems to have said 
a lot.” 

“No. I’m just making it 
look a lot.’’ 

“Wise woman! People say 
too much, anyway. After all, 
because they are on our ship I 
don’t think we’re entitled to 
know the history of our 
passengers.” 

Mr Kirton weighed that. 

“T’m not so sure,’ he said 
darkly. ‘“ You see things dif- 
ferently. You’re apart from 
them ; you need only see them 
if you want to. I wonder you 
ever do. I’ve to see them 
morning, noon, and night— 
thank goodness this trip doesn’t 
look as if many will need to be 
seen the whole night.” 

“Don’t let them have too 
much of the horizon,’ Mr 
Fortescue said with a laugh. 


Mr Fortescue came out of the 
Customs shed at Marseilles and 
to his astonishment saw in 
front of him Miss Farrant speak- 
ing to a taxi-driver. He had 
seen her strolling on the boat 
deck less than five minutes 
before, the blue feather in her 
hat rising and dipping like a 
kingfisher. He thought then 
she was watching the lights 
beginning to sparkle in the 
dusky town. He took a rapid 
step alongside her. 
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‘“ This,” he said sharply, “ is 
not the best time to be going 
alone into Marseilles.”’ 

“Yout” 

‘‘T mean for a woman.” 

“ Still, many must go about 
alone even in Marseilles. I 
assure you I shall not allow 
myself to be decoyed from the 
Cannebiére, nor drink strange 
potions. I’m only going to 
have a cup of coffee to relieve 
the monotony.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s what I was going to 
do. We might do it together.”’ 

She smiled, and for the first 
time since he had known her 
he was startled by the warmth 
in her face. Hitherto her smile 
to the table had been cool, not 
a smile at all, but a courtesy 
counter, sufficient, a thing of 
the head and not of the 
heart. 

“Thank you. I’d like to. 
It has been such a long day.” 
He handed her into the taxi 
and directed the man. ‘‘ What 
is the truth—I nearly said 
honest truth—about the delay ? 
I’ve heard everything from a 
declaration of war to the assas- 
sination of the President. Are 
we really sailing at midnight ? ”’ 

“So the board says, and we 
generally carry out the state- 
ment on the board. There has 
been a big accident in the 
Rhone Valley and all traffic 
has been at a standstill for 
hours, but the express is getting 
through and should be here 
about eleven.” 

Many passengers had gone 
into the town since the notice 
was posted in the late after- 
noon; in little parties and 
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couples. He did not wonder 
why she had not joined one of 
these ; she had embodied her- 
self in an armour of reserve, 
raising her vizor for perfunctory 
courtesies. They rattled along 
the docks and round the bas- 
tions of the town, conversation 
turning smoothly on its hub. 
Mr Fortescue was not of the 
ship’s officer type that seldom 
goes ashore; with his love of 
the sea went a delight in the 
strange places to which his 
calling took him. 

“We'll go and have a sole 
Colbert in a little place off the 
Cannebiére. It’s quite famous 
for it, getting into the guide- 
books now. ‘The proprietor 
was in Glasgow for a long time 
and is a friend of mine.’’ 

As he spoke he turned to her, 
and caught in the flickering 
light the warm look again on 
her face. It was in that 
instant he became aware of a 
gallantry about her that was 
purposeful and lonely. 

‘* How many of the stories of 
passengers falling victims to as- 
sassins in Marseilles are true ? ” 
she asked quickly. She had 
been looking at him when he 
turned his head. 

‘‘In my own experience very 
few—the worst about ten years 
ago—a planter going home. He 
went off in the afternoon for a 
look round and never came 
back. We delayed as long as 
we could, but had to sail. 
Nothing was ever heard of him. 
Here we are!”’ 

The proprietor himself ac- 
commodated them, led them to 
a table by the wall, and made 
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the settling of knives and forks 
look like sleight of hand, and 
all with a flourish. 

“Ow is Glasgow, 
Fortescue ? ”’ 

“Very well when I saw it 
some weeks ago.”’ 

** Down at Fairfield ! 
I live Clydebank once. I see 
it now. ’Appy I was there.” 
He beamed at his guests, a 
son of the south, the same in 
feature and in gesture as the 
men who had rioted through 
the faubourgs defying the skies 
with Rouget de Il’Isle’s in- 
flaming hymn. “ La sole Col- 
bert! I make you such a one 
as never you get in London or 
Paris.” 

“T believe 
Vouvray ! ” 

“The sun from Tours.” 

“A poet,” Lydia Farrant 
said as he bustled off. ‘ All 
fine cooks are.’’ 

“Now that’s a 
thought.” 

“Most thoughts are. I ex- 
pect I’m just repeating some- 
body.” She laughed and shook 
her head.. “I admit it, and 
anyway I wouldn’t go to the 
stake about it. I wonder if 
anything was worth being so 
positive about. Martyrs must 
have had a clearer vision about 
things ; that’s granted, perhaps, 
to minds of single purpose. I 
suppose I’d have recanted and 
tried again. I’m sure it must 
always have been the best 
policy, the common-sense policy. 
There was always the chance 
you were wrong. A hundred 
years proves so many things 
wrong.”’ 
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She was talking them into 
position, and he smiled as he 
became aware of it. He was not 
feeling shy with her. 

“A lot of things—not the 
sea. It hasn’t altered. We 
know all about currents now, 
or nearly all, but the old men 
knew quick enough when they 
were in them, and adjusted 


themselves. They had to, or 
perish. All the gadgets won’t 
save you if you disobey 
laws.”’ 


She watched him and the 
play of his strong features as 
he warmed to the task of 
serving his mistress. He would 
never have passed for a man 
of emotion. He was a subject 
of his element, disciplined, con- 
temptuous of the rules of land, 
where conclusions so often 
seemed to him to be the result 
of muddle. He had never been 
surprised at the idleness that 
attacked the best minds at 
sea; to him their way of life 
was uncharted. 

“You’ve got to do as she 
wants.”? There was pride in his 
voice. ‘No by-passes round 
with her.’’ 

“ You are not like a seaman,”’ 
she said. “If I’d been asked 
to guess your occupation I’d 
have said a soldier.”’ 

‘“T am,” he answered. 

‘¢ You’re not expansive about 
things like most sailors. Now 
I know a lot about Mr Kirton, 
a good deal about the Captain, 
a lot about the Third Officer, 
also about the Fourth—nothing 
about you except what others 
tell me, that you’re a sort of 
star turn of the Company, 
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that you’re getting your com- 
mand after this trip, that you’re 
a widower Pe 

“ But that’s all——” 

‘‘ Oh no, there’s always some- 
thing behind a high wall. 
You’ve thrown up a high wall.’’ 

‘“‘ Like yourself,” he said, and 
was angry immediately the 
words were out. 

She did not take it ill, how- 
ever; & woman, he saw, who 
could be just about herself. It 
was not often such a pleasant 
evening came his way. He was 
not an unfriendly man, but the 
come and go of a seaman’s life 
does not foster friendships, al- 
though long absence can for a 
little delude with the semblance. 
It may have been the want of 
something constant in his life 
that was drawing him out now, 
or something in the face in the 
shaded light. He suddenly 
found himself speaking of his 
life, which was just a tale of 
the sea. 

‘“‘T haven’t been ashore a 
year all told since I began— 
that’s pretty good in these days. 
Good thing for me, anyway. I 
don’t seem to have much to do 
ashore. After a week I’m 
thinking out problems or situa- 
tions—tricky things we’ve had 
to do like going astern in a bad 
fog, when something’s almost 
on top of you, or canting in 
some of the China ports where 
the pilot doesn’t know what to 
do with a big ship. Storms 
don’t bother me very much— 
the only one I ever think of, 
off New Zealand once, and then 
I remember the excitement more 
than the danger.’’ He looked 
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at her earnestly. ‘I’ve always 
found real danger is something 
that comes silently, not a gale 
you can feel blowing up, some- 
thing that gets you by the 
throat and you’ve to think and 
act as if your life depended on 
it, and for all the rest of your 
life it matters how you think 
and act then.” She nodded as 
if she understood. ‘It’s dif- 
ferent at sea; on land you’ve 
support, .the land itself is a 
help—at sea nothing but your- 
self.” 

A silence fell between them. 
He lit another cigarette for her. 

‘¢ You won’t have long ashore 
when you get back from this 
trip?’ He felt her voice had 
turned another leaf. 

“I’m taking over Queen of 
Memphis right away. She goes 
out on her maiden trip a fort- 
night after I get back.’ If he 
had been speaking as one who 
had his doubts at times, he 
spoke now with decision. 

As they went out he looked 
back to the table by the wall, 
and left Miss Farrant to take 
the shelling of André’s Seoto- 
French and to praise the fish 
and wine. To his surprise he 
was leaving the warm spicy 
interior with regret. Outside 
the cold night, the gusty wind 
sharpened on the ice of the 
Rhone, cut off a world he 
entered seldom. 


The days wore on and they 
slid through the Indian Ocean. 
Mr Fortescue could not say 
that his friendship with Miss 
Farrant enlarged; it did not, 
however, diminish, even if it 
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never recaptured the warmth of 
André’s restaurant. He some- 
times thought her days followed 
a plan. She spent her mornings 
near her table companions, 
listening to Sir Cornelius telling 
of his early Indian days, looking 
and murmuring sympathy to 
Lady Sampson’s recitals of diffi- 
culties in a Christian land ; but 
she never joined parties in the 
smoking-room or bar. She re- 
mained outside the ship’s life, 
ordering her days by the rise 
and set of sun. There had been 
resentment at first, but in face 
of her indifference it had died 
away. She had fine manners, 
and interest in her never abated. 
Eyes watched her pass along 
decks, followed her progress of a 
night as she made her way to 
her place in the saloon. Gossip 
had never had such difficulty 
in finding a peg. 

Still, Mr Fortescue conversed 
a good deal with her. He would 
find her after dinner leaning on 
the rail watching the dark sea ; 
he would draw a chair beside 
hers in the lee of the deck- 
house. The talk was all im- 
personal: the Southern Cross 
which they had just lifted, 
pearl-fishing in the Gulf, slavers 
running across to the Yemen, 
the habits of crabs, the various 
Arab rulers—subjects the in- 


I. 


Queen of Damascus left Bom- 
bay on a Tuesday night and 
headed north for Petakar with 
her passenger complement re- 
duced. The Indian contingent 


telligent sailor can make fascei- 
nating and absorbing. She 
seemed to think them so; for 
there was welcome in her eyes 
when she found him beside her. 
She sat at his table ; Mr Kirton 
often made a third; Sir Cor- 
nelius would butt in, and when 
the party dissolved each went 
his way. It was a little friend- 
ship. 

Jolt was the word to describe 
his feelings when he marked off 
the second day out from Bom- 
bay. It was the first time he 
had ever thought the run short. 
He did not like the long sea 
with its empty days after they 
cleared Bab-el-Mandeb; he 
thought it the most uninterest- 
ing sea in the world. This time 
he had read few of the books 
he had brought to beguile 
the monotony. The Captain’s 
health kept him busier than 
usual, for the man was worse 
than he would allow. 

Bombay and the northern 
ports! Mr Fortescue would 
have little time for anything 
except his work. Passengers 
would become a background for 
the ship’s lawful business— 
cargo. The routine of ports 
would begin; the comings and 
goings and the farewells that 
would cut for ever across the 
associations so easily formed. 


had departed, their very exist- 
ence ceasing as they stepped 
off the gangway into the arms 
of friends; for it seemed im- 
possible they could have an 
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existence apart from smoking- 
room, lounge, bar, deck games. 
Some of the round passengers 
were taking advantage of a tour 
arranged by the Company for a 
scamper about India; the Far 
Eastern passengers who desired 
it had been transferred to an- 
other line; 
Harawadar and Petakar would 
fill up a fortnight, and the 
purple square was enabling the 
Company to do the thing hand- 
somely. 

The Sampsons remained on 
the ship, because Sir Cornelius 
wanted to see this out-of-the- 
way place ; Lady Sampson only 
wanted to see her house in 
Paignton again. Miss Farrant 
also stayed on, explaining that 
she did not feel equal to the 
changing, the packing and un- 
packing that the short tour 
would entail. An elderly clergy- 
man and his wife, four spinsters 
who did not mean to spend a 
penny more than they need, 
and a prospector for Afghani- 
stan, taking the chance to get 
so far on his way by steamer, 
made up the list. Stewards 
relaxed ; ship tidying was per- 
functory ; there was a deserted 
air about decks and a business 
air about hatches and upright 
derricks. Queen of Damascus 
had thrown off her dress of fine 
lady and was now a working 
woman with her sleeves rolled 
up. 

Petakar was a hopeless place 
—a railhead, a native town 
with the houses of the officials 
overhanging the squalor. Sir 
Cornelius with the clergyman 
and his wife went ashore and 
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wandered along the main street 
or main rut, became hot and 
footsore, were followed by a 
rabble of children, and got back 
to the ship angry and de- 
pressed. That one hour robbed 
the tour of the glamour and 
charm it had been carrying ; it 
revealed the business side of the 
sea. The ship had become a 
working woman indeed, engaged 
in clearing out her cellars. 

Mr Fortescue laughed in- 
wardly as he went about his 
work. He was a great mate, 
a genius at handling cargo ; his 
gestures to the men at the 
winches had the rhythm and 
quality of a conductor. He 
could gauge height to an inch, 
and the bales and chests and 
rails came to wharf like orna- 
ments set on a table by a girl. 
He had much to occupy his 
mind; the Captain was worse 
again, and had not been up 
since the night they left Bombay. 

The day died to night, and 
the are flares lighting the well- 
deck made the figures moving 
about it look like actors on a 
stage underworld. From the 
promenade deck the cavernous 
depths of the hold in the mist 
of the yellow ground lamps 
yawned like the Pit of Tophet. 
So little in evidence had been 
the labour which drove Queen of 
Damascus through the seas that 
many passengers came and went 
without thinking anything about 
it. Such labour as touched 
them wore insignia of office— 
the white coat of the Steward 
elevated his job. 

It was two o’clock of the 
second morning and Mr For- 
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tescue had arranged to work to 
a finish. That would allow 
them to clear for Harawadar 
the following day. The after- 
hatch was already closed. His 
sigh of satisfaction was un- 
conscious—work well done. He 
looked at the plan on his table 
till the colours flared like flowers 
and the purple square spread 
like a dark mass of bloom in a 
garden. The cargo, almost dis- 
charged, was represented by the 
emerald strips between the 
yellow bands which had gone 
out at Bombay and the purple 
oblong which would go with 
the main hatch at Harawadar. 
Three o’clock should see it all 
completed, and he would have 
a sleep and be ready to clear 
his papers early. Since he had 
painted in the purple, which he 
always kept for his best cargo, 
he had been conscious of in- 
terest bordering on excitement. 
He knew no cause for excite- 
ment; he had painted in many 
purples and carried them to 
distant ports. This time he was 
going across unknown seas to 
deliver it, but he had carried 
cargo across unknown seas be- 
fore this. As he studied the 
chart, to his fancy the markings 
of currents and banks took to 
themselves also the royal hue. 
He stopped in his work and 
raised his head. Ship’s noise of 
loading and unloading was al- 
ways music to him, and the 
tune had stopped, had been 
stopped for a few minutes. He 
got up. His mind was like a 
receiving set, and for the mo- 
ment the atmosphere was dead. 
He stepped out. The boat 
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deck and after-decks were quiet, 
the police lights making ob- 
jects look like hard pasteboard. 
He swung down to the deck 
below and looked over to the 
cavern of the hatch. The 
depth made the lights feeble, 
and for a moment he thought 
a small group of people was 
gathered about a red basket. 
Then as his eyes adjusted them- 
selves he saw a man had been 
injured and was lying in a pool 
of blood. 

He was on the well-deck, 
then skimming down the iron 
ladder, annoyance his dominant 
feeling. These kulis were al- 
ways getting into trouble and 
holding up the ship. They 
could die like flies in the town, 
but let one of them damage a 
finger on a British ship and he 
became as precious as a jewel 
in the Crown of India. In 
spite of his far travelling, Mr 
Fortescue had insular thoughts 
at times. As he landed he saw 
at his feet a smashed case, the 
wreckage of which had been 
cleared away from the man, 
and another case on its side 
beyond him. The doctor looked 
up. : 
‘‘ Nasty smash! Both legs! 
I’ve just given him a shot of 
morphia. There isn’t an 
ambulance in the place, but 
there’s a hand-cart attached to 
a hospital of sorts and they’ve 
gone for it.’’ They all gazed 
to the remote sky. ‘It’s the 
business of getting him up.” 

“ We'll rig a tarpaulin sling,” 
Mr Fortescue said. His tone 
was competent and irritable. 
‘* How did it happen ? ” 
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The Third Mate, who had been 
in°charge, spread his hands. 

“Two cases slipped, sir. I 
had seen to the cordage. I 
think they’re getting tired up 
above.” 

“That wouldn’t cause the 
slip. Ill see to it as soon as 
we get him up.” 

The kuli stared with bright 
eyes at nothing. The morphia 
was beginning to deaden his 
senses @ little, but beyond a 
moan or two after the accident 
he had lain inert, accepting, 
stoical. 

“* He’ll be able to stand the 
move in a minute or two. It 
was a heavy shot—had to be. 
Hope he doesn’t go under al- 
together on the ship.” 

Always the ship ! 

Mr Fortescue turned to see 
if the smash had caused other 
damage. Half a dozen cases 
lay to complete, and the lights 
were trained there; the rest of 
the hatch with its overflow of 
purple square cargo lay in 
shadow. 

“That tarpaulin! No, not 
that one.” He shuddered as 
he saw it was covered with the 
kuli’s blood. 

The Bo’sun sprang forward 
to his command and pulled 
another forward ; Mr Fortescue 
took it and with a long cast of 
his body threw the heavy thing 
behind him. 


The kuli had gone, the re- 
maining cases had been cleared, 
the winches were silent, the 
hatch was closed. The ship, 
except for the quartermaster at 
the gangway and the night 
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watch, slept. Two native 
harbour police had made a 
pretence at sentry-go, but were 
now squatting in the shadow 
of the warehouses. The night 
watch was making tea, of which 
in a few minutes he would take 
a cup to the quartermaster. 
The doctor had accompanied 
the kuli to hospital and taken 
his servant, who acted as his 
surgery assistant, with him. 
To the astonishment of the 
Third Mate, Mr Fortescue had 
shown no haste to conduct his 
inquiry, and he had been known 
to hold the ship up for lesser 
things. 

He was slipping down the 
inside companion now like a 
ghost in the silent ship. He 
wore the overalls in which he 
always inspected cargo; they 
made him slimmer even than 
he looked by day. It was ten 
past three—he had been waiting 
for the six bells of the morning. 
From long experience he had 
proved it the most silent hour 
of day or night. Revellers had 
ceased to revel then, either 
from weariness or intoxication ; 
it is the hour when poor sleepers 
get their chance. 

The ship changed her appear- 
ance as he descended. It was a 
warehouse into which he went, 
a sea-going warehouse, dark, 
capacious, airless. Here was 
the strength of her, here the 
ribs that bore the weight of 
waters. He went through a 
door into the forward hold, 
drew it behind him, and stood 
a moment in the tense dark- 
ness. Then his torch picked 
out the space they had just 
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cleared, the dark stain where 
the kuli had lain, the piled 
cases of the cargo for Hara- 
wadar, the tumbled heap of 
tarpaulin. The case which had 
gone wide of the kuli had 
smashed against the piled cargo, 
the iron-bound edges ripping 
the sides from two of its cases 
with the ease of knife in butter. 
It was over them Mr Fortescue 
had thrown the tarpaulin. 

He dragged it back and 
looked down. He had never 
doubted what he had seen; 
he was no fool to play hide-and- 
seek with himself. At his feet 
lay a tumbled mass of modern 
rifles. The light fell on the 
nut-brown wood, the lack-lustre 
metal, the back-sights. One 
case had been torn upwards, 
and with the rifles there had 
gushed out a jumble of small 
ironmongery — tins, goblets, 
cookers, screws. 

He sat down on the floor 
and snapped off his torch. The 
heat was oppressive, weighted 
by the darkness; he was in- 
sensible to both. He knew 
that the cases piled above him, 
the cases under the main-hatch, 
were also filled with rifles ; his 
purple square was illegal cargo. 
The dread words drummed in 
his ears. 

He began to think for the 
first time how little was known 
about the manufacture of arms. 
There was a conspiracy of 
silence about it. He had never 
met anyone who worked in an 
arms factory, yet many thou- 
sands must be so employed. 
He had never thought about it 
before. He had seen rifles on 
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the shoulders of soldiers, but 
they were not displayed in shop 
windows nor advertised. The 
mind was kept away from 
them. There were rifles in 
Treland ; rifles in Spain ; rifles 
run down the coast to the 
Tuareg country, to the tribes- 
men, to the Guifmen, to the 
Arabs, to anyone who wanted 
them. Perhaps ships of stand- 
ing as high as Queen of Damascus 
had carried them. 

It was the boldest thing he 
had ever known. Since they 
closed the hatch after the kuli 
had been taken up he had been 
poring over his charts till the 
current whirls of the Arabian 
Sea waved before his eyes, till 
the figures of the depth mark- 
ings danced a jig. West of 
Karachi the sea emptied and 
became a no-man’s sea of small 
trading; a well-known line 
running a weekly steamer; a 
gunboat or two making for the 
Gulf to eye the slaver; miscel- 
laneous craft which might once 
have been in Lloyds and were 
now like old women selling 
matches in the gutter; dhows 
carrying frankincense to India. 
He had never sailed up there 
before, but the tentacles of 
trade were pushing everywhere, 
and big ships were going in now 
where sail went forty years ago. 

He saw the name ‘ Hara- 
wadar’ as he had seen it half 
an hour ago in its black lettering 
and close to the frontier, nearly 
three hundred miles to the west. 
Well chosen! There would be 
a Resident somewhere, a hun- 
dred miles away likely, occupied 
with the troubles of his district. 
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The cargo would be landed and 
up-country before he ever heard 
of it, and when he did he would 
be glad it was trade of Britain. 
Mr Fortescue saw the well- 
made hands of the tribesmen 
clasping a barrel—how well- 
made these hillmen were, how 
many Asiatics had grace of 
body! He had seen it in a 
dozen places—in tiny coolies up 
the Yellow Sea, tall coolies and 
rickshaw men in Shanghai, in 
pickers in Burma, in men up at 
Saigon.... He pulled his 
thoughts back again. The dis- 
covery of the rifles seemed to 
have assaulted his reason, dis- 
abling it, till it was like a 
rudderless ship. 

This was no time for drifting, 
for getting off the course. He 
had been down there an hour. 
He rose, straightened himself 
unconsciously, and climbed to 
the foredeck quarters. It was 
still dark although the wash 
of the false dawn was lightening 
the East. He dived into an 
alleyway, stopped at the bunk 
beside the door and shook the 
sleeping body. There was little 
sound. Mr Fortescue knew that 
the fo’c’sle sleeps quietly; a 
common man had once said to 
him it was only in houses men 
were noisy in their sleep. 

The Bo’sun was outside in a 
minute, looking like a Viking. 
He had slipped on his overalls 
and was trying to smooth his 
mop of fair hair. 

“Yes, sir,’ he whispered. 
“Something wrong ? ”’ 

“T want some cases opened 
in the main-hatch.” They had 
sailed together for years, and 
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Mr Fortescue meant to take him 
to Queen of Memphis with him. 

‘Do you want Chips ? ” 

6“ No.” 

Earlier in the voyage it would 
have been impossible to do 
what they purposed doing now. 
A hold stowed against heavy 
seas unless something happens 
remains set like rocks till the 
first port, but they were in a 
part of the globe where weather 
could be forecast, and prepara- 
tions for discharge had been 
started at Petakar. Neither 
man spoke as they made their 
way along decks, nor as the 
Bo’sun unfastened the hatch. 
A police light threw a pale glare 
into the depths. They went 
down, Mr Fortescue leading. 

The opening was difficult, 
for the cases were well made 
and well secured. The watch 
passed and looked down. Mr 
Fortescue nodded him on. It 
was done at last, and the odd 
medley of stoves and pans ex- 
posed. Beneath they found a 
thin lining of lead folded down 
the centre, and under that, 
packed like evil fish, the beauti- 
ful rifles, alluring in their work- 
manship and polish. The Bo’sun 
stared at them. 

‘* All the same, sir ? ”’ 

6c“ Yes.”’ 

‘ How did you find out ? ”’ 

‘A case was smashed when 
the sling broke forward.”’ 

‘¢ T remember—you pulled the 
tarpaulin. . . . Devilish clever, 
sir. What devils people are!” 


The Chief Engineer sat up in 
his bed and listened to the 
Chief Officer. The Bo’sun stood 
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with his back to the door; the 
doctor leaned against a locker 
and looked white and tired. 
The Captain lay in his cabin 
above in the sleep of the drug. 
Mr Fortescue had to be brain 
and sinew. 

‘¢ Now, it’s queer,’’ the Clydes- 
dale man said, ‘‘ but I saw in a 
paper before we sailed that 
Bowerson’s were going into 
voluntary liquidation for re- 
construction. The last of the 
name died six months ago. 
The Pearl Line used to carry 
their stuff. It’s been taken over, 
and, do you know, I think I heard 
once they did some arms work 
—a factory somewhere about 
Sheffield. They were in a big 
way—the old man left nearly 
a million.”’ Christie could be 
relied on for information ; his 
book of life was the newspaper. 

They talked round it and 
over it till the ship began to 
stir. The Engineer always made 
his own tea ; he got up now and 
brewed a pot. They were men 
of particular occupations, more 
pronounced in their nature on 
sea than on land—the Engineer 
for his engines; Mr Fortescue 
for his ship against wind and 
wave and the discipline needed 
for safety ; the doctor for his 
bodies. The business knowledge 
they possessed was bound up 
with their ship, yet they knew 
that here was something be- 
yond the Company sitting at a 
table far off in Liverpool, the 
Company with its book-and- 
ledger knowledge of the East. 

Mr Fortescue spoke calmly, 
hardly, all the time the Engineer 
was making the tea. 
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‘‘'You’ve no easy job before 
you,” the Scotsman said. 

“With your help it can be 
done.”’ 

“Oh, P’ll help. I see no other 
way myself.”’ 

“The responsibility will all 
be mine.” He smiled. “If 
you were to kick up your heels 
it would never be held against 
you as mutiny.” 

“Tm with you and I'll say 
so.”” 

At eleven o’clock that fore- 
noon Queen of Damascus went 
down the Gulf of Cambay, set 
her first course to the north- 
west, altered it at mid-day, 
and steamed due west till sun- 
down. She was on a track of 
her own, wide of the route to 
Harawadar, heading for the 
strangest loading berth in im- 
agination—the ocean bed, for 
that was Mr Fortescue’s plan. 
He was going to send that cargo 
of death in the main-hatch to 
where it would be for ever 
harmless. He had always re- 
garded purple as his lucky 
colour, keeping it for his proud 
places ; it was to be the shroud 
of his career. 

It was half-moon, and he 
was starting work when they 
had made over one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast. 
There was a swell, long folds 
of water seeking land on which 
to lie. Fortune had favoured 
him a little at the end. Sir 
Cornelius, thoroughly upset by 
his stroll in Petakar, had de- 
cided to take Lady Sampson 
back to Bombay and await 
Queen of Damascus there, and 
he had asked the clergyman 
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and his wife to be his guests. 
Lady Sampson wanted a com- 
patriot with her. The prospec- 
tor for Afghanistan was glad 
to go by rail and have his 
expenses paid; Mr Fortescue 
had instructed the agents to 
arrange this. He had given as 
excuse that, after all, the draught 
might necessitate unloading at 
another port. The spinsters 
would be abed before he began 
operations, and he meant to 
defer explanations till he was 
asked the meaning of the noises 
in the night. When he thought 
of Miss Farrant his eyes 
darkened. 

He called the crew after the 
dog-watch and spoke to them 
briefly in the rough language 
they understood. Of all his 
actions in that strange business 
the speech was his triumph. 
He held them with two words 
—false papers; seamen dread 
them. They mean trouble and 
danger. He told them that 
they had discovered that Queen 
of Damascus was carrying dan- 
gerous cargo, which if delivered 
would mean death and destruc- 
tion to men of their own 
breed ; that he had had to act 
promptly when faced with this 
iniquity, and that he was 
going to send it all to the 
bottom of the sea. He had 
taken care their ideas should 
be all guesswork, for the more 
eager would they be to get rid 
of it. 

That night the Captain was 
worse. The doctor said he 
would be glad to have him back 
in Bombay and in hospital, 
and he forbade all conversation 
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with him. He was doped for the 
pain, anyway, and would not 
have understood. 

They sent the cargo to the 
bottom of the sea, and dawn 
found the task well on its way. 
When he spoke of it afterwards 
Mr Fortescue always said it was 
to Christie the credit was due. 
Loading into lighters could not 
be compared with that work ; 
it was the difference between a 
roadstead and anchor and open 
water where all the currents 
that meet in the Arabian Sea 
whirled about them. All night 
through she backed and filled, 
Swinging to the swell, sheering 
away as case after case went 
over. When Mr Fortescue met 
the Engineer at dawn he spoke 
as if they were about their 
lawful work. 

“We may finish tonight,’’ 
he said. “I hope so. It’ll 
be easier; the swell’s going 
down.” 

Queen of Damascus \loitered 
away to the north to put in a 
weary day and let the crew 
have rest. 

It had been about two that 
morning when Miss Farrant 
suddenly appeared beside the 
figures working the main-hatch. 
She stood and watched the 
scene. If she wanted she could 
say that besides experiencing 
an unusual storm she had also 
seen an unusual sight—unload- 
ing cargo to the deep. After a 
minute or two she went forward 
to the bridge companion. The 
Quartermaster stopped her 
there. 

“TI want to send a wireless 
message,” she said. “ This is 
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a strange place to start un- 
loading.” 

The man shook his head in a 
non-commital way, and she 
made to pass him. 

“ You can’t go to the wire- 
less cabin, miss. No passenger 
is allowed.’”’ He pointed to 
the ropes across the deck. 

“Tm going.” 

His difficulty was resolved 
for him. The Bo’sun stepped 
between her and the Quarter- 
master, and as she stepped 
back something clattered to 
the deck. The Bo’sun dived 
for it. The Quartermaster de- 
clared it was a revolver, but 
none ever knew for certain, 
and in time the fo’e’sle put it 
down to the Quartermaster’s 
imagination, which was vivid 
anyhow. 

“You can’t send a message 
to-night, miss, and you can’t 
go past here.”’ 

She looked at them with 
faint irritation. They might 
have been warning her against 
crossing a street. 

“T’m entitled to send a 
message if I wish to. As a 
passenger I have some right.” 

“ T’ve heard not,” the Bo’sun 
said cheerfully. “A ship’s a 
kind of dictatorship. The sea 
makes things like that.”’ 

She turned then and walked 
away. 


The four spinsters seemed to 
be excellent sleepers. They 
declared they felt as if they 
were on a private yacht. Miss 
Farrant never came to break- 
fast, so her absence was not 
noticed. 
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Mr Kirton had a feeling of 


suspension. He felt as if he 
were up against a window of 
opaque glass. He had never 
in his orderly life known such 
an upheaval, such an upsetting 
of balances; for the unstable 
sea has bred in those who 
serve it a sense of order and 
discipline in all ways stricter 
than on land. They seemed 
now to be travelling through 
lawless space where the arm of 
the Company had ceased to 
function. He did not know 
whether Mr Fortescue was doing 
right or wrong, but he was 
sorry for him, as he was sorry 
for any man who burst the iron 
band which clamps company 
and men and ships together. 

The day wore on and the 
work of the night came near. 
Miss Farrant had lain in her 
deck-chair all afternoon and 
had tea there. Then she went 
to her cabin and was getting 
out her writing things when 
there was a knock outside the 
curtain. 

6c Yes 9 ”? 

The curtain was swept aside 
and Mr Fortescue stood in the 
doorway; without invitation 
he came in and shut the door. 
It was a large cabin with a 
settee running beneath the two 
ports. 

“TI knew you would come,” 
she said quietly. ‘ Will you 
sit down ? ”’ 

He sat down on the settee 
and she took the armchair. 
He held out the revolver. 

“It should have been de- 
clared,’’ he said. ‘‘ What made 
you mix yourself up in a thing 
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like this? ’’ She looked at him 
with candid eyes. 

‘‘ Money,” she said at last. 
‘“‘ Means to live.” 

“‘ Strange way to get money.” 

‘“‘T daresay it looks so to a 
man who has a training and 
career at his finger-tips. Listen 
to me, Mr Fortescue. It’ll save 
time if you do. For years I’ve 
had to fight for my living. I 
have to get food and clothes. 
I do not know what those cases 
hold ; from your action it must 


be something dreadful.’ 

‘“‘ They hold rifles.”’ 

‘“ Rifles!” she repeated 
sharply. ‘Rifles! So you 


think I’m a spy or something 
like that. I wouldn’t know how 
to set about spying. I give you 
my word I did not know what 
was in those cases. You be- 
lieve me? You believe me ? ” 

“Yes, I believe you. But 
how did you get into this——” 

“Tl tell you. Want of 
proper training! Education 
doesn’t matter—it’s a draw- 
back sometimes. I didn’t want 
to starve and tramp wet streets 
in leaking shoes. You think 
that couldn’t happen to me. 
It did happen. I’ve tried lots 
of things—shops, typing, selling 
on commission ’—her face had 
a look of disgust at that— 
“teaching what I knew, but I 
hadn’t the right way of impart- 
ing knowledge; beauty work. 
Everything I’ve done has been 
honest—I’ve had to leave places 
because I couldn’t be dishonest 
and I’ve left——”’ 

She stopped abruptly, pulled 
herself up before the headlong 
words revealed the worst of all. 
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““ There didn’t seem anything 
wrong in accepting this job— 
to travel out to Harawadar and 
see the cargo did not need to 
be opened——”’ 

“* What ? ’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Some cases on the top 
contained seed-stuffs, they said, 
and the Captain had orders 
about them, but they wanted 
to know at once if it had been 
found necessary to open them. 
I was to send a wireless as they 
would have to be replaced by 
the next boat.’ 

‘*‘ That was clever! ’’ he said, 
laughing. 

“T did not know what to do 
this morning—I was earning 
their money. I felt I ought to 
send the wireless and I couldn’t 
think what to say. I have a 
code word, but it didn’t explain 
enough. I knew something was 
wrong—that I’d got into some- 
thing worse than things that 
had worried me before. This 
morning I—I was looking for 
you. I was going to ask you to 
help me.” 

Her eyes met his fearlessly ; 
they were like the sea at night- 
fall, he thought, being the 
fanciful chap he was. 

“How did you begin to 
work for them?” he asked. 
His voice trembled a little. 

‘¢ Advertisement! When I 
got a reply some friends had 
inquiries made, and it seemed 
allright. The things they asked 
me to do were quite simple ’— 

she langhed—“ things for which 
appearance and address were 
wanted. I never bothered ; 
I was too glad to be working 
and meeting nice people till I 
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was sent out to Chicago about 
@ year ago with an invalid 
going to California for her 
health. She was as well as I 
am. Then I was secretary to 
a man for a bit for letters that 
had all to be written by hand. 
I’m sure now it was blackmail. 
I took a sore throat, a real one, 
and they did not ask me to go 
back when I was better. I 
wouldn’t have gone back; I 
was frightened. I felt as I 
did in New York after I’d left 
the invalid. You see, it was 
easy.” 

His relief was so overwhelm- 
ing that he scarcely heard what 
she was saying. He had been 
in love with her from the first 
minute of their meeting; her 
beauty, her challenging reserve 
met a need in him he had not 
known was there, a need he was 
filling when he looked for his 
ghost-wife of a morning. She 
was of a higher order than he ; 
the things he had had to learn 
had been her birthright. She 
had been caught, he felt sure, 
in the terrible readjustment of 
values which had overtaken the 
world. She had courage— 
courage akin to that which 
had carried him through diffi- 
cult and dangerous passes, and 
like her he had been afraid. 
He came back to what she was 
saying. 

“This was my first unusual 
thing forthem. IfI had thought 
much I might have seen it was 
scarcely work for a woman, but 
—but how was I to think 
there was anything wrong! A 
woman I worked under once 
goes all over America now 
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reporting about some textile 
products—women are doing so 
much nowadays. The things 
these people asked me to do 
were unusual, but they seemed 
to fit me, and I had not fitted 
into anything else I had tried.” 

‘“‘ The remuneration seems to 
have been high.” 

She looked at her luggage as 
he was doing. 

“Yes, it was good; indeed, 
it was the money that made me 
suspect the invalid. I got an 
allowance, however, for these 
travelling things—I had only a 
case. Do not think there was 
anything underhand in the way 
they engaged me—good offices 
in the West End. They asked 
for references, and I could 
give them one or two important 
names. I was never pledged to 
secrecy, but they told me all 
my work would be confidential 
and they were trusting me.” 

“ All of a piece with their 
cleverness,”’ he said, ‘‘ although 
they would soon have known 
if you were talking.” Then 
bluntly : ‘“‘ What are you going 
to do now ?”’ 

“Tm not sure yet. That’s 
what I’ve been thinking out all 
day. They paid me in advance 
to Singapore.”’ Her troubled 
eyes met his again. ‘ I suppose 
I must be brought into this.” 

“ Why should you be brought 
into it? I discovered the con- 
tents of the cases by accident. 
My report to the Company will 
contain no mention of you.” 
Shesuddenly shivered. ‘ You’re 
not afraid now ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Not now ; once—I told you, 
in New York after I left the 
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woman in Chicago. I bought 
the revolver there—I know how 
to shoot.”” Her humour flashed 
out. “ Though you don’t need 
to know much to put a muzzle 
to your head.”’ 

He muttered under his breath, 
aloud— 

‘“ You must have been very 
much afraid.” 

“ Yes, I was. I was alone— 
I didn’t know a soul in New 
York, and I couldn’t be sure 
that woman hadn’t seen me 
when I saw her in her cabin 
running about without her 
stick. Now it’s different. 
When youw’re not afraid of 
death you begin to be fearless 
about life.’’ 

“T don’t think you are in 
any danger now, but I’ll make 
sure. They’ll all be too busy 
saving themselves. I’m wiring 
my full statement from Bombay. 
We’re going to be well in before 
Coralia sails, and that’s your 
best way of getting back. No 
wireless or message of any kind 
is going from this ship until 
mine is sent off. You have 
money ? ” 

“T’ve been saving—I never 
thought this job would last, 
and I have my return ticket, 
of course.”’ 

“ Kirton will see you through 
all that—you’ll get straight 
from this on to Coralia.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then— 

“This isn’t going to affect 
you.”’ 

“Oh yes, yes, it will, I 
knew that from the moment I 
took my decision. Nothing can 
help it.’ 
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‘* But you are not to blame. 
It would be monstrous to make 
you suffer; it cannot——” 

“T’m not to blame, circum- 
stances are. You see, as soon 
as I made the discovery I ought 
to have wired the Company and 
waited orders. I should never 
have left Petakar. That’s the 
law for an officer in command. 
My business is to navigate, not 
to interfere with the com- 
mercial concerns of the Com- 
pany. They won’t see it my 
way. . . . I couldn’t expect 
them to. They don’t know 
India—the East; they’ve all 
been on visits, some of them 
perhaps a couple of years in 
the Bombay office, but that’s 
not knowing it.”’ 

‘Was there not some other 
way ? ’’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘ Lots of other ways, lawful 
ways. My way is lawless. We 
could have landed the cargo, 
and everybody in India 
and far beyond would have 
known all about it before 
the week was out. You must 
go through regulations, fill up 
forms, papers, all open to the 
day. And dangerous stuff, that, 
to leave lying about the west 
coast of India. It would have 
disappeared—they’ll never see 
it my way. We are filling up 
all the way East and back. 
We couldn’t keep it and take 
it back to England, but I’m 
keeping some of the forehold 
stuff as evidence—fling every- 
thing out of gear, lose money. 
My way leaves everything clear. 
And we’d be the laughing-stock 
of the East—a Company like 
ours letting ourselves in for 
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gun-running, letting these people 
ship the stuff under our very 
eyes. Even if they lay rotting 
in some store they’d be a 
monument to the ease with 
which shipping companies could 
be deceived. Undermining con- 
fidence! It would have been 
a thousand times better for me 
if nothing had happened to 
those cases, but they were 
smashed, and I knew. I had 
to act and the Company won’t 
like it.” 

“ But they must see that— 
all these reasons.”’ 

“They may see it, but it 
won’t make any difference to 
the way they’ll act. They 
won’t give me a bad deal.” 
The light was fading in the 
cabin ; she saw he was thinner 
since they had sat side by side 
at his table. ‘I’ve been a good 
servant, but I won’t get Queen 
of Memphis. She’ll sail before 
the inquiry’s finished and the 
man who goes out with her will 
keep her.”’ He spoke calmly, 
as if the thing were already 
decided and he could regard it 
calmly. ‘ The sea’s that way. 
They’ll offer me a good shore 
job, the best going likely, where 
I’d always be in touch with 
them.”’ 

“You won’t accept ? ”’ 

“No. People will say I’m a 
fool, that I must have been 
mad—it’ll look like that to 
those who don’t know.”’ 

“ What—what will you do ? ”’ 

“Many things to do.” He 
nodded to the south. “ Run a 
small ship round the islands, 
or one of the night passenger 
junks up the Pearl River to 


Canton. I met a man at 
Thursday Island, once, runnin 
the launch between the ship 
and the land. Captain’s certi- 
ficate. I won’t be as bad as 
that, but I'll be a man who 
has had bother, and there are 
plenty good men who have had 
none. 

“You wouldn’t understand 
the way owners look at things. 
They’re right too. I’ve risen 
because I’ve done things the 
way people want them done. 
They’ve fixed ideas, a settle- 
ment to suit every case. It’s 
got to be like that. I'll get 
every consideration—the Board 
will weigh it, but they can’t 
alter things. They’ll decide to 
take me ashore for a bit, and 
the man who goes ashore over 
trouble, whether innocent or 
not, doesn’t go back in a hurry. 
There wasn’t room in Petakar 
for the stuff. We would need 
to have taken it back to 
Bombay—making a slut of her 
dragging her dirty cargo back 
to port!” 

It was the first time she 
noticed bitterness in his tone. 
He spoke of Queen of Damascus 
as if she were a human thing he 
loved. 

“It’s all so unjust, against 
common-sense.”’ 

“No.” His serene tone 
was almost careless. ‘ They 
wouldn’t feel sure of me again. 
I’ve shown them I can do odd 
things. The sea forbids that.” 

They sat in silence. She 
watched his eager handsome 
face, illumined by the inward 
light of a hard decision. He 
was seeing Queen of Memphis 
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pointing seaward, ready for her 
place in the van of the Com- 
pany’s fleet as he had seen her 
on the Clyde two months before. 
He was seeing the cabin he had 
meant to adorn with the rare 
things his taste and his friends 
had helped him to collect. 

“6 We’ve a heavy night’s work 
before us,’ he said, and rose. 

In all his life he had never 
tried to make anyone under- 
stand how he stood with him- 
self as he had tried to make 
Lydia Farrant understand. 


Mr Kirton had always been 
a man who could hold his peace 
when occasion demanded. When 
he talked it was for the good of 
the Company. Miss Farrant’s 
baggage was already aboard 
Coralia. He had arranged the 
transfer of her ticket, and he 
went to tell her the Steward 
was ready to take her hand 
baggage. 

‘‘ Where is Mr Fortescue ? ”’ 
she asked. ‘“I’d like to say 
good-bye to him. I sat at his 
table.” 

“* He is in his own cabin.”’ 

The Captain had been taken 
to hospital that morning, and 
Mr Fortescue was moving to 
the bridge in the afternoon. 
He was writing at his table—a 
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report. The Second Mate had 
the coloured plan of cargo now. 
She had not seen him except 
at a distance since the evening 
in her cabin. 

“Tm _ going,” she _ said. 
“Thank you for all you’ve 
done.” He rose and stood 
silent, looking down at her. 
Then: ‘‘ Am I going to see you 
again? ’? She also had been 
in love with him from the first 
minute of their meeting. 

“Care of the Company will 
get me for some time. We’re 
due in the Thames two months 
today. The coast man takes 
her round from London.” 

“Tll come down to meet 
you.” 


Mr Kirton was embroiled 
with a dissatisfied passenger at 
the head of the gangway. The 
Steward sat on a bollard with 
Miss Farrant’s dressing-case at 
his feet and delivered himself 
of his matured opinion of natives 
in general with particular refer- 
ence to one embarrassed by the 
bend sinister, who had sold him 
a parrot which in two years 
had not uttered an intelligible 
word. Neither, in his pre- 
occupation, noticed how long 
Miss Farrant’s farewell was 
taking. 
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THE VANISHED STATION. 


BY A. BAYNES. 


I OPEN my eyes and sit up 
with a jerk. Damn this smoke. 
Where is it coming from? Oh 
yes, that half-burnt cigar just 
under my nose.... Hullo, 
what are these things? 
Counters? We must have been 
playing Baccarat before I went 
to sleep. I have not the least 
idea what they are worth, so 
push on a pile—red, white, and 
purple—and hope for the best. 

My store of counters seems 
to be inexhaustible, so no need 
to worry. I have had a hard 
day and it is infernally hot.... 

When next I wake up, the 
man on my right is scribbling 
on a scrap of paper, which he 
tears off and pushes towards 
me. I glance at it. £20 and 
his initials! This game seems 
to be getting a bit warm! 
Other people are writing on 
bits of paper and shoving them 
about the long table. Time 
must be getting on; two of 
the candle-lamps have burnt 
out. Well, well—still plenty of 
counters. I’m going to sleep 
again. . 


How well I remember that 
night, although it is many 
years ago now. We were play- 
ing in an open-walled hut called 
a ‘barri.’ Bull-frogs chimed 
outside and great clumsy beetles 
zoomed into our faces; silent- 
footed boys moved behind us, 
filling up glasses. Actually, I 


was too tired to be conscious 
of such details at the time. 
The next thing I knew I was 
being violently shaken and told 
that day was dawning. It was 
time to change, have breakfast, 
and set out on trek. I had work 
to do, and, for a subaltern of 
six years’ service, flatteringly 
important work. 

The day before, I had come 
down by train from Head- 
quarters and found myself the 
guest of a company of W.A.F.F., 
or West African Frontier Force, 
from a neighbouring colony. 
It was not till six months after 
the exhilarating evening I spent 
with them that I found an 
1.0.U. for £20 in the pocket 
of my mess kit. I tore it up 
and scattered it to the four 
winds of West Africa. 

The activity of local Leopard 
Cannibals had brought this unit 
to Sierra Leone— Sa Leone,’ 
as it is pronounced out there. 
Cannibalism, too, was respon- 
sible for the proposed increase 
of the local forces by two 
companies and for my own 
mission, which was to build 
a station for one company. 
Inexperienced, but full of the 
sublime confidence of youth, I 
started on the job. 

That morning my detachment 
began its three days’ march 
through bush, southwards, to 
the remote village which had 
been chosen as the site for the 
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new barracks. We made a 
formidable procession about a 
quarter of a mile long. I came 
first, followed by an orderly 
with my shot-gun, and a guide 
carrying a sporting rifle. Next 
came the carriers, with some 
of my twenty-five soldiers in- 
terspersed to see that they 
kept their places in the column ; 
then the rearguard under Ser- 
geant Josiah, whose mask-like 
face broke but rarely into the 
jolliest grin. Anywhere along 
the route came the native 
soldiers’ wives, their worldly 
goods well balanced on their 
heads, their babies slung on 
their backs, the older children 
trudging sturdily beside them. 

Narrow bush paths. Mile 
after mile of tropical forest. 
Ironwood, sugar-apple, giant 
cotton and mahogany trees, 
and everywhere the liana 
creeper, coiling itself round 
trunks and branches, draping 
itself downwards and crawling 
along the dense undergrowth. 
We came to patches of marsh- 
land, dotted with small palms, 
and stretches of elephant grass 
ten or eleven feet high, where 
the bush had suffered from in- 
tensive farming and had then 
been deserted again. 

We stopped at villages for 
the night. “De King done 
come to see you, sah,’’ Sergeant 
Josiah would probably announce, 
and the chief, in long gown 
and sequined pillbox cap or 
fez, would step forward and 
bow. The best hut in the 
village was at my disposal, 
the usual ‘ dashes,’ or presents, 
forthcoming—rice piled in bowls 
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and topped with eggs; oranges, 
bananas, live chickens hanging 
head downwards. They were 
always paid for next morning, 
according to local custom. 
Every morning, too, I held sick 
parade, with the help of a 
medicine chest the M.O. at 
Headquarters had provided. 

At last we came to Bande- 
juma, a huddle of beehive 
huts on the right of the track. 
To the south lay the River 
Wanje, and to the north stood 
a deserted bungalow where I 
decided to make my temporary 
headquarters. 

My boys unpacked my kit. 
John Bull, a Jewish-looking 
negro in a striped football 
jersey and a loin-cloth, pro- 
duced dinner with the help of 
some tins, the dashes, and 
a gridiron. I slept well, in 
spite of the eeriness of the 
bungalow. 

Next morning my orderly 
called me early and I did some 
exploring on my own. I crossed 
the river in a dug-out canoe 
paddled by a squint-eyed old 
man known as Lamina Cross- 
over, who lived in a tumble- 
down hut near-by. Then I 
walked on and up some rising 
ground to the west. When I 
came to what, according to my 
map, seemed a suitable site 
for barracks, I sat down and 
lit a pipe. Monarch of all I 
surveyed was I—had there been 
anything to survey; but there 
was no distance, no middle 
distance, nothing but fore- 
ground of impenetrable bush. 
The station would have to be 
hacked out with the help of 
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the chiefs who had been ordered 
to provide the labour to clear 
it. There was a personality 
about that virgin bush, I 
thought, a ‘ touch-me-if-you- 
dare’ look, which made me 
wonder if it would not beat 
me in the long run. Then a 
monkey chattered in the 
branches overhead. That 
seemed to break the spell, 
somehow, and I got up and went 
back to breakfast. 

Afterwards I walked down 
to the village to see if the 
men were properly housed, take 
sick parade, and give orders. 
Working parties started arriv- 
ing—a gang of labourers here, 
a chief and his bodyguard there : 
all that day and part of the 
next they drifted in. Six hun- 
dred men had been indented 
for, a hundred, that is, from 
each of the surrounding chief- 
doms. There were many of 
the Mendi tribe, with a sprink- 
ling of Sherboros, small men 
most of them but sturdy, and 
willing workers. 

Among the chiefs was a 
‘Mammy Chief,’ who became a 
great friend of mine later on. 
She always wore a top hat; 
one was sent out to her by 
the District Commissioner every 
year as a Christmas present. 
She carried an _ elephant-tail 
fan and walked under a State 
umbrella. Then there was a 
giant, one-eyed chief nicknamed 
the Cyclops, who could rattle a 
typewriter, and was very proud 
of this accomplishment. 

While working parties were 
still coming in I took some 
people with me up the rising 


ground and showed them the 
site. With an old kukri I cut 
a notch on an ironwood tree 
and said “Cut here’; then 
I walked on a bit and cut an- 
other notch and said “ Cut 
there,”? and so on till I had 
covered an area of about 500 
by 400 yards. A little later 
that patch of forest began to 
hum like a wasps’ nest. There 
were men hewing with their 
machetes and chanting as they 
worked ; others keeping up a 
monotonous drumming to cheer 
them on; branches splitting 
and cracking and great trees 
falling with dull thuds into 
the dense undergrowth. Ground 
squirrels scampered off on every 
side, and we disturbed a litter 
of small pink porcupines. 

Poles of a suitable size we 
stacked and kept for the build- 
ing; the rest of the stuff was 
piled up and burnt. Then we 
dug out the roots and beat down 
the red laterite soil. While 
this was going on many of the 
men were bitten by poisonous 
snakes, but, strange to say, 
not a single one died. 

As soon as the area was 
cleared, gangs of men began 
cutting down fresh poles, split- 
ting and beating liana for rope, 
and gathering palm leaves for 
thatching. The foundations of 
huts were measured and marked 
out with liana, and the outlines 
strengthened with pickaxes. 
Then building began. Stakes 
were planted every six inches 
or 80, with thinner ones tied 


across, and the whole plastered’ 


with mud which the women 
had been mashing in puddles 
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with their feet. A wooden 
framework like the inside of 
an umbrella was tied on top 
before the thatchers began their 
work. Later I actually saw the 
crossbars sprouting in places ; 
they must have sucked up sap 
from the uprights. There never 
was such a place for sprouting 
as Bandejuma, with its damp, 
muggy air. I grew a luxuriant 
moustache there myself, and 
there was a nice rivalry later 
on in the Mess over whiskers 
and beards. 

In six weeks most of the 
building was finished. The 
orderly room, guardroom, arms 
and rice stores stood side by 
side, with the hospital and barri, 
or open drill shed, behind them. 
South of these lay the rows of 
privates’ oblong huts with their 
kitchens ; there were six rooms 
in each, to accommodate the 
soldier’s family if necessary. 
Sergeants were allowed two 
wives in barracks as against 
the men’s one; their huts 
were round, with separate kit- 
chens. The company sergeant- 
major, with his harem of three, 
had the best hut of all. They 
were painted white, but while 
the privates’ were decorated 
with a black line, the sergeants’ 
had a red one, and the sergeant- 
major’s was all glorious with 
red, black, and indigo. 

The Officers’ Mess was started, 
and we had begun to think 
about roads and a rifle range 
when news came of a child- 
murder by Leopard Cannibals 
twenty miles away. These 
people kept their strongest 
medicine—an elastic word with 
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them—well hidden away. This 
grisly concoction of human bone 
and fat needed an occasional 
hotting up with fresh blood, 
when the society would cast 
about for the fat child of a slave 
as a victim. Members, dressed 
in leopard skins, would perform 
a ritual murder, and part of 
the child would be eaten at 
the ensuing orgy. 

A village called Sinjo was 
suspected, and the District Com- 
missioner, whom we will call 
Robinson, asked me to bring 
twenty men and help him in- 
vestigate. It would never have 
done to let anyone know our 
real objective, so before starting 
we gave out that we were going 
down to Pujihon. In the mean- 
while we sent W.A.F.F.’s in 
native clothes to block the 
bush paths round Sinjo. The 
first evening we halted at a 
village ten miles away, said 
we would spend the night there, 
and told the boys to unpack 
our camp kit. 

In the middle of the night 
we got up very quietly, left 
the boys fast asleep, and, with 
twenty men and a court mes- 
senger—a kind of native police- 
man—to lead us, set out at a 
right-angle for Sinjo. We left 
another messenger behind, and 
told him we would send back 
orders later about our loads and 
kit. 

We walked hard and fast in 
single file for several hours, 
guided by swinging hurricane 
lamps, for there was no moon. 
Now and again we heard the 
rustle of startled game making 
off on either side. 
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Dawn was ‘ cleaning,’ as the 
West African puts it, when we 
reached our objective. We were 
just going to surround it when 
Sergeant Josiah announced that 
it was the wrong village. The 
court messenger had made a 
mistake, and the right one was 
across the valley, a quarter of 
a mile away. There was no 
time to be lost. I started run- 
ning, followed by the District 
Commissioner and the rest of 
the party. Poor Robinson, 
who was very stout, fell head- 
long over a tree trunk, and 
picked himself up with mut- 
tered curses. We surrounded 
Sinjo, and, as we converged 
on it, villagers began running 
out. As they recognised us, 
they fled back in panic. 

When we walked in all was 
quiet. The inhabitants were 
peacefully asleep in their huts, 
and, of course, much surprised 
at our sudden arrival. Robin- 
son had them all herded, man, 
woman and child, into the barri, 
and we put a guard over them. 
Then we began our medicine 
hunt—Robinson and I, Ser- 


geant Josiah, the court mes- - 


senger, the headman of the 
village, and two W.A.F.F.’s. 
The old chief of the village was 
sick in bed with an aneurism. 
While we were searching we 
found terrified natives hiding 
behind compound walls, in grain 
stores, and under beds; they 
even dropped out of the roofs 
like earwigs. They were all 
sent to join the others in the 
barri. 

In the middle of it all a 
soldier called Kiss Kama, who 
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stood about six feet three, 
marched in from the ‘ wrong 
village’ with thirty of his rela- 
tives tied on a line behind him. 
He happened to be on leave at 
home, and when he heard of 
our business, brought them along 
in case they might come in 
handy. They were added to 
the exhibits in the barri, and 
Kiss Kama joined us in our 
search. 

Besides the actual sacrificial 
medieine, we found, thrown 
away in the bush beyond the 
village, charms and instruments 
of magic which were ridiculous 
and childish. A _ bottle tied 
round and round with string 
and hung with square pieces 
of leather was to be used for 
blinding poor old Robinson ; a 
padlock was to put a brake on 
his inconvenient activities. A 
small handle and a leather cup, 
each with long strings attached, 
were for slinging round the 
avenger’s head, when his curse 
would follow the line of the 
strings as they fell. There were 
other medicines too, which were 
decidedly revolting. 

Evening fell by the time we 
had finished ; the atmosphere 
was like one of the hottest 
grade greenhouses, and mos- 
quitoes pinged like Tom Thumb 
devils playing on miniature 
violins. Robinson and I walked 
up and down thinking of drinks 
and dinner till it was dark. 
Then we thought of what we 
would do to the boys for being 
late when they did come. But 
nothing happened. No boys 
appeared. There were no loads, 
no kit. 
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It was our friend Kiss Kama 
who came to our rescue in the 
end. The chief’s younger son 
was an ‘ educated coloured 
gentleman,’ and out of his hut 
Kama ferreted two rather dila- 
pidated deck-chairs, two grimy 
blankets, and a moth-eaten 
mosquito-net. We set our deck- 
chairs at the lowest angle, 
draped the one inadequate net 
over both of us and prepared 
for the worst. And worst it 
proved to be! Not only did 
my companion in misery snore ; 
he talked in his sleep, coughed, 
grunted, and made other heinous 
noises. Also, he took up more 
than his fair share of mosquito- 
net. Inevitably, I ended by 
walking up and down outside 
the hut, slaughtering mosqui- 
toes bloodily on my face and 
hands and longing for dawn. 

It came at long last, and, 
after a breakfast of native 
food, Robinson and I started 
interviewing witnesses and 
further investigating the matter 
in hand. 

Late that evening the boys 
trailed in with our loads, abject 
and exhausted. The court 
messenger had felt so sure that 
we really must be going to 
Pujihon that, without waiting 
for orders as arranged, he 
pushed on there as soon as it 
was light. It took our second 
messenger many hours to trail 
them, and the party had a 
double march back to their 
first halt and on to Sinjo. 
We had been two days with- 
out European food, washing 
materials, or drinks, so we 
wasted no time on recrimination, 
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but set to work to put things 
right. Two camp-chairs and a 
table of drinks were set out, 
and we swallowed the daily five 
grains of quinine with some 
whisky while the boys were 
heating bath-water and the 
cook dosing an unfortunate hen 
with vinegar to make it tender 
for dinner. And so to bed, 
each beneath his own mosquito 
curtain ! 

Before we left next day we 
were told of the death of the 
old chief of Sinjo. Fright and 
apprehension had probably been 
too much for his guilty con- 
science and ill-health. 

When I got back to Bande- 
juma I found his eldest son, a 
skilled thatcher, at work on 
the roof of my bungalow. 

‘“‘T’m very sorry,’ I said to 
him, “but I’m afraid I’ve 
killed your father.”’ 

“Hah! that be fine, sah,’ 
he answered cheerfully. ‘ Now 
I be chief!” 


The rounding-up of Leopard 
Cannibals kept us busy for the 
next few months and hindered 
the progress of the station. 
Procedure was pretty well the 
same on each occasion—the 
surprising of a suspected village, 
the search for medicines, and 
the subsequent inquiry and 
punitive measures. 

After one of these shows I 
asked an orderly, an ex-cannibal, 
to describe the taste of human 
flesh. 

Looking thoughtful for a 
moment, he answered, ‘’E 
favour bush pig, but ’e pass 
’em, sah!” (Bush pig is the 
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small red boar of the district 
and ‘ pass’ means to excel.) 

On one occasion a subaltern 
called Shaw was in charge of 
a raiding party and came across 
what he imagined to be Leopard 
medicines. He prepared to 
have them removed to Head- 
quarters for investigation and 
evidence. Much to his surprise 
the carriers flatly refused to 
touch them, and it was only 
with great reluctance that his 
own men would handle the job. 
Actually they were risking much 
more than he understood; for 
these were ‘ Bundu’ medicines 
of the Women’s Society, which 
no man was allowed to touch, 
just as no woman might handle 
the ‘ Porroh’ or Men’s Society 
charms without risking some 
fearful curse. 

The sequel came two years 
later when a certain sergeant, 
Suri Borbor, began to waste 
away. A few months passed 
and he was brought to the 
doctor lying on a stretcher, all 
skin and bone. The doctor 
diagnosed galloping consump- 
tion; gave him a month to 
live. Suri Borbor, however, 
kept saying that if he could 
only go back to the village 
where he had touched the 
Bundu medicine and get the 
Bundu people to take off the 
ju-ju, he would recover. The 
doctor said he might as well 
do that as anything else—he 
would die, anyway. In the end, 
he got an advance of pay of 
thirty shillings and a month’s 
leave and crawled away. In 
three weeks he was back in 


the station again—completely 
cured. 

As these raiding expeditions 
became rarer we were able to get 
on with the barracks and train- 
ing. The making of roads was 
fairly simple, there being no cars 
and no horse transport on 
account of tsetse fly. After 
clearing, we dug trenches each 
side of the track for drainage, 
then beat down and smoothed 
over the laterite. The roads were 
all flooded in the rains, when 
we waded through them as 
best we might. 

It was a problem to find 
suitable ground for a range. 
We made ours by the Wanje 
with butts at the river bank. 
As soon as we had finished 
it orders came that ranges 
were to be extended to 600 
yards, and that troops were to 
be able to advance along them. 
Nothing daunted, we built up 
a platform on rocks in mid- 
river, threw a bridge across to 
it, and used it as a firing point. 

Talking of firing reminds me 
of the sad story of our old 
friend Sergeant Josiah, who 
stole a ‘ wish,’ or magic, cloth 
before the annual musketry 
course. To use his own words: 
“T done go steal dat wish cloth 
from one old woman, sah, and I 
tie ’em for head. De first day 
I shoot fine, sah, I get only 
bull; but dat night dat cloth 
it begin grip me for head. Next 
day, sah, I get only bull too, 
all bull; but dat night dat cloth 
grip me for head ‘trong too 
much. Third day, sah, I shoot 
good again, but nex’ night dat 
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cloth it grip me so that I die. 
I fear too much, sah, and I 
done give back dat wish cloth 
one-time.” 

The tragic part of it was 
that the first three days, when 
Josiah showed such unprece- 
dented brilliance, were only 
instructional. By the time 
classification started, his shoot- 
ing was back to normal; he 
was once more, and remained, 
a third-class shot. 

These wish cloths and wish 
cloaks belonged to wise women 
and wise men or to chiefs, and 
the cloaks sometimes had long 
tongues which choked the un- 
authorised wearer. They were 
often hung out on trees when 
not in use, and on several occa- 
sions I was shown them hang- 
ing thus, but always with the 
stipulation, “But you no be 
able see hump, sah!” 

One time I was out with 
troops and we were about to 
cross @ river in convoy. As 
it happened, one or two of the 
carriers were wearing red shirts 
and another a red fez. Just 
as the paddles of the canoes 
dipped the water, a mob of 
villagers rushed out and began 
to shout and make signs. 

“ Ask ’em what they want, 
Bangalli Yabatti,’” I told the 
company sergeant-major in 
charge. 

He parleyed with them, and 
came back looking more solemn 
than ever. 

“One debil he go lib for 
water, sah,’”’ he announced ; 
“’e no ’gree person cross over 
wid red ting.” 
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** And if a person does?” I 
asked. . 

“°K can turn canoe aiid ’e 
can grip ’um !” 

‘Which be the last time ’e 
done grip ’um ?”’ I asked pro- 
fessionally, for I was a pretty 
good hand at pidgin - English 
by then. 

‘“‘ Huh!” (staccato), “’e no 
catch nobody yet, sah, because no 
man yet cross over wid red ting !’’ 

Bangalli seemed to think this 
pretty conclusive evidence, and 
all ‘ red ting’ had to be hidden 
or confiscated before we could 
make the crossing. 

It was about this time that 
a village was suspected of 
Alligator Cannibalism—for a 
change. One of its oldest in- 
habitants was brought -in to 
our hospital for treatment; 
his leg bitten off. The other 
villagers made up their minds 
to show us it was a bona-fide 
case, so they all assembled 
at the alligator pool, each man 
carrying a stake. They made 
a ring and stuck in their stakes ; 
then they drew in closer, making 
a smaller ring and planting 
their stakes as they moved, till 
the circle was very small. Next 
they threw in ‘ beef’ or game 
nets, and hauled out the alli- 
gator. They dragged him along 
the ground on a ladder, still 
alive, for about sixteen miles 
into Bandejuma, much to the 
delight of the ancient, who, 
on hearing of the plight of his 
enemy, pulled his blanket up 
over his head and shook with 
silent laughter. 

A superstition which particu- 
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larly interested me was that 
of the kinship certain families 
claimed with animals. Chief 
Kemme Koka’s family, for in- 
stance, were Buffalo Men, for 
the following reason. In the 
dim ages one of his ancestors 
hid in a cave during a tribal 
raid and rolled a stone over the 
entrance which he and his 
followers were afterwards un- 
able to move. In the pitch 
darkness they longed for light. 
As if in answer to their need 
a bush cow trod a hole just 
over their heads, and they were 
able to hack their way out. 
A lasting friendship with the 
buffaloes was the result. 

I can only say, as evidence 
of the hold these superstitions 
have on wild tribes, that I once 
shot an alligator which dis- 
appeared in ten feet of water. 
An alleged Alligator Man calmly 
took a rope, dived down, tied 
it round the alligator and 
brought it to the surface: he 
received no hurt of any kind. 

Much later on I came across 
the case of a raw recruit who 
thought he was the victim of a 
‘ Bird ju-ju,’ because a bird had 
anointed him as he stood under 
a tree. Whistling and chirrup- 
ing gaily, he was brought up 
before his company commander 
by the sergeant-major with the 
introduction, ‘‘ Dis man ’e tink 
’e be bird, sah!” The lately 
arrived subaltern gazed in stupe- 
faction at the soldier. Here 
was a stumper! He is said 
to have risen nobly to the oc- 
casion by ordering the sergeant- 
major to shut the ‘ bird’ up in 
an empty hut with a half-tamed 


bush cat, which effected a 
complete and rapid cure. Well, 
it makes a good ending to the 
story ! 


Six months before the end 
of my first tour Bandejuma ag 
a station was complete. The 
country round was quiet. We 
had a fixed programme of 
training and a more or legs 
regular daily routine. 

Every morning the bugler 
waited at my bungalow till I 
decided on the time for reveille, 
when I sent out a message 
through my orderly, Yellow- 
Belly. Then John Bull would 
come and ask if I wanted 
‘*trong breakfast ’—a variety 
indulged in when I was likely 
to be hungry, say after shooting 
or fishing. 

On the weekly mail day I 
read my correspondence next; 
otherwise I took Orderly Room 
directly after breakfast. It 
was often a lengthy affair ; for, 
besides the offenders, there were 
constant domestic complications 
to be dealt with. The ladies 
of the barracks gave a good deal 
of trouble one way and another. 
As Haldane Macfall’s heroine, 
Jezebel Pettifer, said of David 
and Solomon, ‘‘ dey was loose 
in dey’s affections.”’ Even the 
wife of the brother of a para- 
mount chief, a lady called Anna, 
was on one occasion not above 
running away from her husband 
and wandering from house to 
house in barracks. The chief 
himself had “ grate hounor and 
most respectibility ’’ to write 
to me about her in a letter 
signed with his mark and to 
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beg me, with “ all fadility,”’ to 
help him find her. 

One morning the sergeant- 
major ushered a negress into 
my presence with a whispered 
warning, “‘ Dis be belly-woman, 
sah!’? She stood vociferating 
furiously, the whites of her 
eyes rolling, the coloured ends of 
her knotted head-dress quiver- 
ing with rage, while the inter- 
preter tried to translate the 
tale of her grievances against 
her husband. We got rid of 
her at last, and she produced 
twin boys within five minutes 
of leaving orderly room. 

The company clerk and 
station dresser, two gentlemen 
of education from the coast, 
had their troubles, too, at times. 
Mr Stubbs, the dresser, who 
above his European clothes 
always wore an ancient and 
heavily pipe-clayed helmet, put 
in for an escort when going 
on leave. I refused it on the 
grounds that he was a native 
of Sierra Leone and going 
through his own country. 
Shortly afterwards I received 
an indignant letter from him. 
Owing to my refusal, he wrote, 
he had “ had to be distressed 
by thieves ’’ on the way. “ This 
was not the first time,’ he 
went on, “that he had met 
with immodest behaviour from 
officers of the West African 
Frontier Force.’’ Once before, 
when going round the coast in 
a trooper, he had “ been forced 
to sleep on deck, which had 
caused him to become death- 
like in appearance.’”’ Poor Mr 
Stubbs; perhaps the motion 
of the boat had something 
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to do with his change of 
colour. 

Earlier on, before we had a 
resident doctor, I had had to 
cope with sick parades as well. 
There were cases of bites from 
scorpions and snakes—for the 
latter I made an incision with 
a razor and rubbed in ‘ pot. 
permang.’ crystals. For fever 
I gave aspirin. Pills for in- 
ternal trouble had to be brisk 
in action. As one of my own 
boys remarked, “ Black man 
belly ’e ’trong!” 

My orderly once came to tell 
me that his wife’s inside “‘ done 
’umbug ’um.” I went to see 
the woman, and found she had 
a temperature, but her lady 
friend, who was standing near, 
did not think much of this. 
“So lady can stand, lady can 
warm,’’ she announced, which 
is, being interpreted, “‘ A lady’s 
temperature is naturally rather 
high.”’ 

Training filled up the morn- 
ings till lunch at 12.45. Then, 
unless I had been up early 
shooting or fishing, I often 
spent the afternoon gardening. 
We had laid out the Mess 
garden with great care. There 
was a formal rose garden and 
a good design in clipped bushes 
and hedges of bougainvillea— 
red and purple—and hibiscus, 
which changes from white at 
dawn to pink at mid-day, and 
finally fire-red at sunset. Where 
we felt we could check its 
exuberance and needed greenery 
at any price, we allowed the 
lantana, the Curse of Mauritius, 
to flourish. The Pride of Bar- 
bados flaunted its orange blos- 
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soms above borders where zinnia, 
cosmos and balsams glowed 
against the dark foliage of 
crotons and colladiums. 

Our chief pride, however, 
was the sundial ; I felt I needed 
some sort of check on my old 
half-hunter watch, although its 
word was law in the station 
as a matter of course. We made 
the base and column of con- 
crete, the face from a _ tea 
tin. The gnomon was an iron 
window hinge from the deserted 
bungalow north of the river. 

Bundema Tungea, the head 
gardener, although an excellent 
worker, showed the usual obsti- 
nacy of gardeners. He used to 
bring me radishes the size of 
turnips. 

‘‘ Bundema,”’ I would say, 
“ T want smaller radishes.” 

“ But ’e big too much, sah.” 

“T know they’re too big, 
you old fool. I want smaller 
ones.”?’ But all the answer I 
got was, “‘’E big too much.” 

I tried to make him pronounce 
the names of flowers properly, 
but it was an uphill job. One 
afternoon we struggled with 
‘bougainvillea’ for some time, 
but got no nearer than ‘ bogan- 
willium.’ 

“Say BOUGAINVILLEA, you 
—— fool!” I yelled at last in 
exasperation. 

“ Boganwilliumyoubloodfool,”’ 
came the laconic reply. 

But Bundema loved his 
garden. About that time the 
Senussi were giving trouble, 
and one afternoon I said to 
Bundema— 

‘ Bundema, I think we may 
be going to war.” 
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““Me no ’gree go for war, 
sah,”’ came the answer. 

“Why the devil not?” [I 
asked—such feelings did not 
seem natural to me in those 
days. 

“ Me no want war; me want 
stay work in garding.”’ 

‘¢ Well, wherever we go, Bun- 
dema,”’ I said, ‘“‘ I promise you 
shall have a garden if it’s at all 
possible.” 

But Bundema was not to be 
comforted. 

‘I no ’gree for other garding, 
I want Mendi garding, sah,” he 
said sadly. 

In spite of difficulties our 
garden flourished. It became 
a pleasant spot to wander 
into and a matter for boasting 
among the members of the 
Mess. 

After tea I often went out 
with a gun. At other times we 
bathed or went up the Wanje 
in canoes. We shot rapids and 
taught the troops to swim ; for 
many of them came from tribes 
unaccustomed to river life. It 
was on one of these occasions 
that I was nearly drowned by 
@ private called Lahai Tobo, a 
Mendi who stood about five feet 
one, and was as broad as he 
was long. He seemed to be 
quite incapable of learning, so 
at last I took him out in mid- 
stream and upset the dug-out 
canoe. 

To my horror Lahai wound 
his arms and legs round me and 
refused to let go. I was quite 
powerless, for he was as strong 
as a gorilla. We went down; 
came up: went down; came 
up again. I got in a yell for 
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help each time we came to the 
surface, and fortunately, just 
before the fatal third descent, a 
doctor who was staying with 
me saw what was happening 
and steered his canoe towards 
us. He managed to drag us 
both in. Poor Lahai Tobo 
refused ever after to go within 
miles of the water and I did 
not try to persuade him. 

The evenings were peaceful 
in Bandejuma. At sundown 
an orderly swarmed frog-like 
up the flag-pole to bring down 
the Union Jack, a signal that 
military activity was at an end 
for the day. Sometimes there 
were two officers in barracks 
besides myself, sometimes only 
one, and I was frequently alone 
for two or three months. During 
my first tour I read nearly the 
whole of Dickens by the light 
of a hurricane lamp. 

The arrival of guests was 
always a great event and our 
notions of entertaining them 
were hearty, if peculiar. They 
came in from the north, and, 
when they reached the river, 
were ferried over by Lamina 
Crossover. We had built a hut 
on the south side which we 
christened ‘ Ye Soused Gurnet,’ 
and here we received them with 
refreshment before they were 
escorted to the spare quarters 
behind the Mess and afterwards 
shown round the station. 

We had a fair variety of 
sport to offer—bush fowl and 
duck; bush cow, harnessed 
antelope and duiker, with a 
distant possibility of bongo. 
Once, when entertaining a Poli- 
tical Officer, I was surprised 
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myself at what 
could do. 

I was showing him round the 
garden when one of the boys 
ran out crying, ‘ One alligator 
he sit on rock in water, sah !”’ 

‘* All right,’”’ I answered care- 
lessly, ‘‘ we'll come down and 
shoot him.’’ 

In order to impress my guest 
we continued to walk round the 
garden before going down to 
the river. Much to my surprise 
I found there actually was a 
large-sized crocodile basking on 
a rock in mid-stream. It was 
the first I had ever seen around 
Bandejuma. I took careful aim 
and saw his nose and tail rise 
straight up with a violent spasm. 
Then he vanished. The boys 
had brought down a canoe, so 
we paddled out and found him 
in the shallows beyond the 
rock ; he was ten feet long and 
in perfect condition. Within a 
quarter of an hour we had 
killed and bagged our crocodile : 
I did my best to behave as if 
that sort of thing happened 
every day. 

Since outside sources of enter- 
tainment were non-existent, we 
had to rely on our own origin- 
ality to replace them. I think 
this is the reason that sober and 
self-conscious Englishmen often 
become childishly hilarious in the 
wilds. At one time we owned 
a tank containing baby croco- 
diles about eleven inches long, 
and guests would be surprised 
to find one in each corner of 
their mosquito-nets when they 
tried to get into bed. I dis- 
covered some electric fish, which 
I put in a small glass tank 
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and used as a centre-piece for 
the dinner-table, or as a 
trap for the unlucky African 
who could be induced to put 
his fingers in the water. 

One West African night’s 
entertainment I particularly re- 
call, when we made up our 
minds to magic our guests away 
to London town. Inside the 
Mess a subaltern was strumming 
a banjo and singing— 

**Give my regards to Leicester 

Square, 
Old Piccadilly or Mayfair ; 
Remember me kindly to Gros- 
venor Square 


And publish my love in the 
Strand !” 


Outside, Amera Sebwima, in 
an ancient overcoat and a 
Sam Browne, was holding an 
umbrella up to a cloudless sky, 
blowing a whistle and shouting 
“ Taxi!” One of the small- 
boys, in ragged coat and trou- 
sers and a check cap much too 
big for him, yelled ‘“ Piper, 


evening pi—per ! ”’ with evident 
relish. Inside our Mayfair— 
or Soho {—Restaurant, Blacky 
Pendenbu, in a blond wig, his 
chest stuffed out with cushions, 
was doing his best, with 
self-conscious grins, to be a 
barmaid. 

Before long the Commission- 
aire got tired of calling imaginary 
taxis, and introduced a stagger- 
ing variation off his own bat by 
rushing in and calling out to 
Blacky, ‘‘ Where’s my 
chop?” But the crowning 
moment was to come. 

When we went in to dinner 
we found that Shinio, the Mess 
corporal, had fairly let himself 
go over table decorations. He 
had written messages on the 
white table-cloth in decapi- 
tated hibiscus and bougainvillea 
flowers. ‘‘ God save the King ” 
ran down one side of the long 
table, and down the other was 
written, “‘ Ham to-night, gentle- 
men, if you please.” 





I. 


A tremendous gulf lay be- 
tween my first and second tours 
in Bandejuma—a gulf not of 
time only. I sailed for home in 
the spring of 1914, my head full 
of lists of sporting gear and 
improvements for the bungalow 
which I meant to deal with 
during my six months’ leave. 
When I did return, several 
years later, my own outlook on 
life had changed so much that 
I was surprised, somehow, 
to find the station almost 
unaltered. 


Through seas of interminable 
forest bush I came again to the 
beehive huts of the native 
village and the deserted bunga- 
low. I was ferried over the 
Wanje once more by Lamina 
Crossover and met at the 
‘Soused Gurnet’ by Johnson, 
who had served under me before 
the war. When we had passed 
the three trees, and the trim, 
freshly painted barracks came 
into view, I felt a sudden 
thrill of satisfaction. Here at 
last was something I had 
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built up, 
achieved. 

Yellow-Belly, my old orderly, 
met me with a colossal grin 
and kept repeating, “I gladdy 
see you, Sah ; I gladdy see you, 
sah, too much.’”’ Shinio was 
still in the Mess; that old 
rascal, Lahai Tobo, had somehow 
become a sergeant. Bundema 
Tungea was pottering happily 
in his ‘ Mendi garding,’ which 
alone had a slightly neglected 
air, the company having 
taken part in the Cameroons 
campaign. 

After dinner that night John- 
son, who had commanded it, 
told me about the mobilisation. 
Before definite orders came there 
were several false alarms, when 
Mr Stubbs and Mr Badger 
took the opportunity of buying 
up some of the men’s allotments. 
This led to confusion and some 
ill-feeling when it was found 
that the money had to be re- 
turned, part of it having already 
been spent. 

Johnson had difficulty in 
getting carriers to take the 
company’s ammunition and bag- 
gage to railhead when orders 
were finally received. He there- 
fore let it be known that anyone 
who was owed money by the 
soldiery would be paid im- 
mediately if he came in to 
Bandejuma. Numbers flocked 
in at once, when they were 
loaded up and sent off with the 
column. Finding that they 
were not going to war and would 
be well paid, they settled down 
cheerfully enough to the business 
in hand. 

The company did weil in the 
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campaign, and at length re- 
turned home. It was found that 
some members of the Advance 
Party were not above greeting 
the wife of a still absent soldier 
with the sad news of his death, 
and following up the story by a 
hasty wooing of his supposed 
widow: stern measures had to 
be taken before this practice 
was checked. 

On inspecting the company 
I found many old friends, 
among them Company Sergeant- 
Major Brown, who had been 
awarded the Royal Humane 
Society’s Medal for saving, 
single-handed, the lives of four 
men who fell through a bridge. 
This he always spoke of as “‘ my 
swim-medal”; he thought he 
had got it because he “ could 
swim fine,’ and nothing would 
make him regard it in any 
other light. 

The dear old man was really 
now past his work, and, with the 
laurels of this last campaign 
added to his others, had, so it 
seemed to us, earned a peaceful 
old age. For his own sake as 
well as ours I therefore asked a 
visiting Inspector-General to 
drop him a hint about retiring. 

“Well, company sergeant- 
major,” the I.G. began, ‘“* you’ve 
been serving a long time now, I 
believe ? ” 

“Yes, sah; I done serve 
long time now,’ answered 
Brown, standing very stiff and 
proud. 

‘You are an old man, ser- 
geant-major,”’ the I.G. went on, 
feeling his way carefully; ‘‘ per- 
haps sometimes you may get 
tired ? ”’ 
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“No, sah,’”? came the con- 
fident reply, ‘I no get tired. 
My skin ’trong too much!” 
We gave it up. 

Another old soldier I came 
across had a remarkably varied 
record of service. He had been 
wounded three times: once in 
fighting against his own people 
for the French ; once in fighting 
against the French for his own 
people ; and lastly, in fighting 
for the English against the 
Germans in the Cameroons. 


I soon settled down into a 
quiet groove in Bandejuma. 
Training went on with its usual 
thoroughness, and _ recruiting 
among the tribes was good. 
Cannibalism appeared to have 
died out. The nations were 
sitting back like wounded beasts 
licking their sores, and the 
prospect of further fighting 
seemed infinitely remote. We 
ourselves, however, were, I think, 
more sedate. We could never 
quite recapture the old pre-war 
light-heartedness. 

All the same I unpacked my 
brand-new fishing tackle with 
the thrill that only a brother 
fisherman can understand. I 
meant to explore the fishing 
possibilities thoroughly this tour, 
and I made up my mind to 
‘enthuse’ my brother officers 
as well. There were deep pools 
and swift, shallow rapids in 
the Wanje; within a thirty- 
mile radius were other rivers, 
and estuaries on the coast lay 
within two days’ trekking and 
hammock-riding. 

We kept a Log-book in the 
Mess, and in it details of the 
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catches were faithfully recorded, 
The larger fish in the rivers 
were Nile perch, grouper and 
cat or mud-fish; the smaller 
ones tiger-fish, cassada, perch, 
and electric cat-fish, which last 
we caught on worms at night. 
In the estuaries there were 
large-sized tarpon and barra- 
couta, the latter up to 40 lb.; 
cavally up to 40 too, and 
skate, with occasional Spanish 
mackereland shiny-nosed mullet, 
I once succeeded in landing a 
152-lb. tarpon on salmon tackle 
and a salmon spinning - rod, 
after a three-hour fight in a 
canoe. It was a close finish, 
but the fish died first. 

Some of our efforts were 
comic; some definitely pathetic. 
As I turn the yellowing pages 
of the Log between its white- 
ant ravaged covers, I can read 
between the lines and remember. 
For instance, that ghastly 
tragedy of the cassada fish 
caught by Maunsell—caught at 
last after how many hours of 
dogged effort, how many dis- 
gruntled, empty-handed home- 
comings, how many vows to 
chuck up the beastly sport for 
ever! His heart beating like 
a sledge-hammer, Maunsell was 
just carefully unhooking the 
prize when young Hawkins 
strolled along the river bank. 
“ Hullo, hullo! a nice little 
fish,” he cried, and picked it 
up enviously. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when 
it gave a wriggle and slipped 
back into the river. When 
Maunsell did at last land a 
15-Ib. Nile perch, he insisted 
on having it slung on a pole 
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and carried by two men behind 
him in triumph. 

One day when I was spinning 
I landed a monkey. There 
was a terrific yattering and 
commotion in some overhang- 
ing bamboos, and the next 
moment a small, indignant, 
putty-nosed monkey fell with 
a splash into the river beside 
me. I rescued him with a 
landing-net and kept him as a 
pet. As I had been using a 
Murdoch spinning-rod of pala- 
kona bamboo by Hardy, he 
was christened ‘ Palakona Mur- 
doch Hardy,’ and took the 
place of the small brown monk 
which, during my first tour, 
always dropped on to my shoul- 
der from a tree when I reached 
the gate of barracks. Poor 
Palakona was killed by a dog. 
We had some curious pets at 
times; @ scaly ant-eater, a 
variety of Pangolin that climbed 
up my trousers to shoot out its 
long tongue in hopes of food ; 
and a Marabou stork, appar- 
ently actuated entirely by clock- 
work, which, on trek, was 
carried on the shoulders of one 
of the boys. They never seemed 
to survive for long, and, in a 
land where home ties were 


distant and companionship 
scarce, they were always 
mourned with exaggerated 


sorrow. 

Sometimes our fishing exploits 
led to encounters with tribal 
superstitions. Looking at the 
record of a 33-lb. mud-fish, I 
am reminded of a day by one 
of the smaller tributaries of 
the Wanje. It was rather 
more than usually muggy and 
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the sky was heavily overcast. 
I had baited with dead fish, 
and after waiting for some 
time felt the line suddenly 
run out. It went away with a 
rush, and I had a hard ten 
minutes’ fight before landing 
the fish. As I did so, there 
was a deafening clap of thunder 
—just as if a big gun had gone 
off overhead. 

When I got back to the 
village I found my hut struck 
by lightning and the whole 
place in an uproar. I had 
just fished their chief’s spirit 
out of the river, they told me, 
and the ‘debils’ were angry. I 
thought it politic to continue 
on my way as soon as my kit 
was packed up. The old chief 
died, sure enough, three days 
later, no doubt from super- 
stitious fear. 

Another time, after two days’ 
trekking, I found a pool near 
a village well stocked with fat 
perch. A crowd gathered round 
and watched me silently—im- 
pressed, as I thought, with my 
numerous catches. At the same 
time I had an uneasy feeling 
that those fish were just a bit 
too easy to catch—‘ suckers,’ I 
think our American friends 
would call them. Then I dis- 
covered that none of my boys, 
who usually enjoyed the fish I 
caught, would touch this variety. 
With much trouble I found out 
why. These were sacred fish, 
but nobody had had the courage 
to tell me so. Once more I 
thought it expedient to make 
tracks with all reasonable 
speed. 

Although our sport may have 
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been a nuisance to the local 
inhabitants, there were times 
when we were able to do them 
service. The chego chimpanzee 
was one of the fiercest enemies 
of some of the remoter villages. 
They stand about five feet high, 
have a lion-like mane of coarse 
black hair and a powerful set 
of teeth. Bold, greedy, and 
ferocious in a wild state, they 
can make the gentlest of pets 
once they are tamed. 

A friend of mine had a 
female chego who lived in a 
tree in his compound. Feeling 
lonely, the chimpanzee adopted 
a mongrel puppy. She used to 
carry it gently up her tree 
and balance it in the forks 
of branches, then fetch up 
basins of food for it. She 
fiercely resisted all efforts to 
free it, although the poor puppy 
wailed piteously most of the 
time. After a week she evi- 
dently found her adopted son 
unsatisfactory—he did not seem 
to be getting on with his climb- 
ing at all, and did nothing but 
howl. With disgusted com- 
ments she brought him down 
at last, dumped him on the 
ground, and paid no further 
attention to him. 

The first chego I was asked 
to shoot by the natives was a 
male who had grown so bold 
that he stole monkey - nuts, 
guinea-corn and fruit from a 
village in broad daylight. One 
day the old man left in charge 
of some crops was goaded by his 
impudence to join battle. He 
stoned the brute, who threw 
stones in return and then at- 
tacked. The ancient picked 


up his machete to defend him- 
self, but had half a foot chewed 
off before he could drive off 
his enemy. It was shortly 
after this that I was called in 
to help, and I was able to rid 
them of this dangerous pest. 

In my study there now hangs 
the mask and shoulders of a 
snarling female, very finely set 
up by Rowland Ward. She is 
certainly no beauty—in fact 
some years ago I overheard 
Nannie warn her charges not 
to look at the dreadful creature, 
because the wind might change 
and they would grow like 
her, which Heaven forbid! 
Shortly before I shot her she 
had been disturbed by a small 
girl when stealing plantains in 
a village compound, whereupon 
she attacked the child, killed 
her, and bit out her stomach. 

Besides a certain number of 
bush cow, harnessed antelope 
and duiker, I was fortunate in 
getting one rarity, a pygmy 
hippopotamus, whose bones are 
now in the South Kensington 
Museum. My hunter at that time 
was one Sammy Cole. He was 
good at his job, but not quite so 
good as Sorie Bena, a sergeant 
I employed later on. It was 
a lesson to any sportsman to 
walk behind him; it took him 
sometimes nearly a minute to 
plant down one foot, and no 
faintest twitch of leaf or twig 
escaped his vigilance. He also 
possessed one supreme virtue— 
he was obedient, so much so, in 
fact, that on one occasion, 
when he was carrying my second 
rifle and I was charged by a 
wounded bush cow, he waited 
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until it was a few yards from us 
and then asked if he could fire ! 

During my last tour I spent 
a good deal of time with Sorie 
Bena trying for that mysterious 
and most elusive quarry, the 
bongo. Over and over again 
we were on the verge of 
success, but never got a shot 
owing to the thick bush they 
frequented, though I caught 
a glimpse of them three or 
four times. In the end, I had 
to admit the bongo had defeated 
me. 

I was still trying when orders 
came through to evacuate 
Bandejuma. Everywhere econ- 
omy was the policy after the 
war; regiments were being 
reduced and troops concentrated 
again. Besides this, the Pro- 
vince was now peaceful and 
orderly, and the station, which 
had originally been built for 
the suppression of Leopard 
Cannibalism, was no _ longer 
needed. 

With sad hearts we prepared 
to carry out orders. So much 
hard thinking and _ willing 
labour had gone to the making 
of Bandejuma; it had seen so 
much enthusiasm and good 
fellowship. Now it was to be 
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abandoned to the greedy, fast- 
sprouting bush for ever. 

I walked round the station 
the last evening and saw that 
the garden was at its best, the 
barracks brightly painted and 
neat aS a new pin, the men’s 
allotments in apple-pie order. 
Then I decided that I would 
rather take drastic action than 
leave it to moulder in a ghostly 
way. To destroy it altogether 
would be a waste of time, but 
one felt the need for some 
decisive, final gesture. 

The next morning, when the 
column was ready to march 
out, an orderly swarmed frog- 
like up the flag-pole for the 
last time and brought down the 
Union Jack. I took a bunch 
of dried grasses tied with ‘ ti-ti’ 
and set alight the orderly room, 
the guardroom, and one or 
two of the huts. For the last 
time I crossed the Wanje, and 
as I did so I saw a fiery glow 
behind the three tall cotton 
trees. There was a spitting 
and crackling, and columns of 
smoke above which hawks were 
hovering. 

We had let loose the bush 
against Bandejuma, and I 
expect the bush smiled. 
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BY A. V. HALL. 


Ours is a lonely house, set 
remotely in the corner of a 
district which, after a brief 
flash of prosperity, has now 
surrendered almost entirely to 
the heavy bush from which it 
was won. It is a poor district 
—its moods for the most part 
grimly inhospitable, its soil 
leached away by rain, and its 
few remaining folk hardened, 
body and soul, by the struggle 
for existence. 

But to us who value quiet it 
has a charm; and Mary, who 
likes to think of herself as a 
farmer’s wife, is able to play 
her favourite game with vigour 
in the poultry-yard. Life has 
not been without its passages- 
at-arms upon the subject of 
Mary’s poultry—she calling 
shame upon me for my indiffer- 
ence to the commercial possi- 
bilities of Australian country 
life, I retaliating with the plain 
fact that she has never man- 
aged, and is never likely to 
manage, to make cigarette- 
money by her toil. Which, of 
course, is no answer to offer a 
woman who enjoys sitting for 
hours on a hardwood perch 
watching a pen of pullets 
scratching up their breakfast. 
For Mary is a poultry en- 
thusiast. An emergency finds 
her invariably calm and ready ; 
personal hardship she can meet 
with a smile; but let her but 
suspect a fox, or even a neigh- 


bour’s dog, to have been casting 
covetous eyes upon her charges, 
and she will blaze up in a fury 
of vengeful indignation. 

One morning last winter I 
found myself being led out to 
inspect a certain laying - pen, 
and automatically I prepared 
myself for the worst. 

“That dog will have to be 
shot!” she announced doom- 
fully. ‘It comes here, break- 
ing open the fences, putting 
the hens off the lay, and gener- 
ally making a nuisance of itself. 
Dash the thing, why should it? 
This is the fourth night in 
succession ! ”’ 

I said nothing. Mary’s pas- 
sion for fowls has always aroused 
my worst instincts; neverthe- 
less, one tries to be fair-minded. 
And prowling dogs are, plainly, 
beyond the reasonable exigencies 
of poultry-keeping. I began to 
patch up the netting. 

‘* Yes—and what’s the good 
of that? ’’ she demanded, un- 
mollified. ‘‘ He’ll simply come 
back tonight and make a fresh 
hole. It’s all the time!” 

“But he doesn’t really do 
any harm,’ I urged. “Of 
course, I know it’s annoying. 
Still, as far as I can see, he 
only goes in to look for scraps. 
I suppose the poor brute’s 
hungry.” 

But Mary was in no mood to 
consider stray dogs’ appetites. 

‘¢ You’re a fool ! ’’ she said.... 
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And that, practically speak- 
ing, is how Kim joined the 
family: that is to say, he 
began less as a dog than as a 
hole in the fence. And yet, 
looking backwards, one has to 
admit that even as a hole in 
a fence he showed character— 
a magic friendliness, so soothing 
to the matronly breasts of 
Mary’s Australorps that they 
suffered his intrusions without 
so much as a cackle of protest. 

But that is looking back- 
wards. In the confusion of 
current events the connection 
between marauder and the 
yellow voyager who wagged a 
drooping tail at us from the 
roadside was—for the time be- 
ing, at any rate—overlooked. 
And no wonder. In the first 
place, our voyager was 80 
patently on his beam-ends; a 
down-and-out rather than a 
professional tramp. Red road- 
dust stained his chest and 
flanks; a rope’s-end trailed 
raggedly between his legs, trip- 
ping him as he walked; his 
tongue lolled, parched with 
fatigue and _ thirst. Mary 
snapped her fingers at him 
invitingly. 

“You poor, poor lady! 
Hamish—she must have fallen 
out of some passing car. We'll 
take her up for a drink.” 

Yes; at first glance, he was 
alady! There was about him 
a bitch’s sad docility as he 
turned aside to follow us: a 
bitch’s diffidence, too, when, 
within sight of the house, he 
turned tail and ran at the sight 
of Ted, a woolly rat of a thing 
who was, in addition, merely a 


guest like himself. In vain I 
cuffed our officious little visitor 
to silence: his one churlish 
yap had been sufficient to send 
that splendid yellow gentleman 
galloping to the right-about, 
so that the tip of his feathered 
tail was the last we saw of him 
for maybe a month. 

So that it was reserved for 
Bugs and Tinker to win him 
finally from his wanderings. 
They had gone off, if I re- 
member rightly, to play a sort 
of Robinson Crusoe game of 
their own in a hollowed rock 
near-by; and the first thing 
I saw, as I ran calling them 
home to bed, was the yellow 
dog at their heels. Tinker, 
always the little mother, was 
leading him gravely along by 
the same old bit of rope round 
his neck. 

“. . . Come along, Little 
Friend. Don’t be fightened ! ”’ 

So he had to be Kim. But 
what irony there was in the 
name! He had kept his gentle 
manners and his coat; but 
six weeks or so on the pad— 
chivied from one mean home- 
stead to another—had reduced 
him to utter destitution. To 
see him swallowing porridge— 
slowly and painfully, as though 
he had forgotten how to eat— 
was an education in suffering. 
Yet that same night we heard 
him trotting purposefully about 
the place, snuffling and chal- 
lenging ; a dog with a commis- 
sion of trust, a pariah no 
longer. 

In the morning I made a 
half - hearted attempt to be 
business-like. 
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“We'll have to find the 


owner. After all, he must 
belong to someone. He’s not 
a bad dog!” 


Mary gave me one look of 
scorn. 

‘“‘ Tf I found that dog’s owner 
I’d make him sorry he was 
ever born!” 

“ Yes—but you said .. .” 

“Techah! D’you suppose 
any decent person would let a 
dog fall out of his car and not 
know? Anyhow, that doesn’t 
matter: the question is, where’s 
he going to have his kennel ? ”’ 

“Are you quite sure you 
want to keep him ? ”’ I persisted. 
Ever since we lost old Boodle 
my wife had hardened her heart 
against owning another dog; 
and I felt now that she might 
need protecting against her own 
rash impulses. But Mary was 
too busy exchanging sheep’s 
eyes with the yellow foundling 
to reply. She dropped to her 
knees and pulled his head into 


her lap. 
“Oh, Kim—I_ do _ like 
WR okt 


Within a week he had taken 
his place—shyly, but with the 
grace of a perfect gentleman 
—at our evening fireside. And 
that, too, was characteristic of 
him: desiring no better place 
than the door-mat, accustomed 
to no other shelter than that 
of a hollow tree, he lay beside 
us less for the sake of warmth 
than because he knew we wished 
it. For beyond doubt he was 
a joy to the eye. Good food, 
soap-and-water, and the com- 
fort of belonging to someone 
had worked wonders: his eye- 
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whites cleared; his coat took 
on the gloss and brightness of a 
sun-ripened lemon ; he learned 
to laugh and play, and chew 
shoes, as every young dog 
should. 

But still there remained the 
shadow of his long ordeal: one 
noticed that he rose stiffly in 
the morning ; also that at odd 
moments, perhaps in the midst 
of a game, he would thrust up 
close against one’s knee as if 
distrusting the security of the 
present. When we drove to 
town he would give us a dog- 
smile of farewell from the garden 
gate, making no movement to 
follow; but it would be a 
wistful smile—the smile of one 
who knows too well the chances 
and the tragedies of life. And, 
turning in again from the road, 
we would see him watching, 
eager a8 a child. But he never 
came forward to greet us when 
we had arrived. Instead, he 
would creep away under the 
piers of the house, there to lie, 
wagging sheepishly, until we 
went to fetch him out. It was 
a trick that puzzled Mary quite 
a lot. 

“‘ Probably they used to come 
home drunk and beat him,’’ she 
hazarded at length. We had, 
by degrees, traced ownership 
of the dog to a wastrel fellow, 
who, whenever he was in funds, 
used to make for the nearest 
bar and remain there till his 
cash ran out, leaving the dog 
tied up in an outhouse. One 
could appreciate what horrors 
of loneliness, hunger, and 
despair the poor beast endured 
during those long periods of 
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captivity, and the significance 
of the bit of rope. And one 
could appreciate also that even 
now, with his troubles over, he 
must perforce remain very much 
of the sceptic regarding human 
nature. Once bit...! It 
was only Mary’s voice that 
could bring him forth from his 
retreat, whining for joy and 
half-crazy with relief. 

“ You see, I’m a woman...” 

Alas! our theories and Kim’s 
good repute were very soon to 
be brought to question. One 
day, returning from town, we 
found three broken eggs in the 
fowl-run and another hole in 
the fence; and a week later 
the marauder himself, scrab- 
bling his way out of the pen 
with all the precipitancy of a 
guilty conscience. 

It must have been a bad 
moment for Mary. I doubt if 
even Boodle, that amiable old 
clown of a bulldog, had in all 
his years enjoyed such love as 
Kim, with his slim beauty and 
his tragic gratitude, had won 
for himself in an instant. He 
fascinated her! Nevertheless, 
her fowls still came first... 
and the ravaged pen held her 
stud birds — avian prodigies, 
cherished like princesses of the 
blood. She was on the verge of 
tears. 

I called the dog, and he came 
—humble, contrite, but ready 
to take the consequences. 

“Tl leather him and chain 
him up in the pen,” I offered. 
“An hour or two in there, on 
the scene of the crime, will 
teach him his lesson.”” But 
Mary refused to be comforted. 
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“Once an egg-thief, always 
an egg-thief! Oh—to think 
that my Kim should do a thing 
like that!” 

“Oh, he’ll learn,” I said, 
and fetched the switch. He 
took his hiding like a man, and 
I chained him up on the spot, 
fully convinced that the cure 
would be effective. An hour 
later I let him off, less satisfied 
with results. It had been an 
hour of misery, every minute of 
which Kim had spent leaping, 
biting, tugging, and barking in 
a frenzy of rebellion; and I 
realised, more clearly than ever, 
how irreparable is the result 
of a man’s cruelty to a dumb 
animal. Next day, when we 
tried chaining him to his 
kennel (with a bone to keep him 
amused) during a short absence, 
the damage was finally proved 
beyond doubt: this dog, who 
surely trusted us with his life, 
had been rendered incapable of 
tolerating the slightest mechan- 
ical restraint. Chained, he be- 
came an hysterical savage; shut 
up in the house, he merely 
raced from room to room until 
he found a window through 
which to smash his way. 

And of car-riding he was 
afraid. So there was nothing 
for it but to leave him at home 
as before and trust to his 
better nature. And for a time 
his better nature seemed to be 
winning. There were no more 
tell-tale holes in the fence; 
and every day the dog would 
add some fresh trick to his 
repertoire of affection — as 
though he were continually 
casting about for means to 
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express the fulness of his new- 
found happiness. Even the 
goats who gave us milk came 
in for a share of his gratitude ; 
it became a common sight to 
see him lying among the little 
herd, companionably chewing 
the dandelions that were so 
little sunnier than he, or gent- 
ling a new-born kid, or again 
challenging a skittish yearling 
to a rough-and-tumble—a butt 
and a snap, a pretended fall, 
and then a mad race around the 
paddock. 

But none of us is perfect. 
One morning, when Mary went 
out to give her chooks their 
breakfast, she found the netting 
torn and the birds ranging 
about the place. 

“Look at it— just look at 
it!”’ she wailed. ‘‘ Here am 
I, doing my damnedest to raise 
a decent batch of pullets—and 
what does he do? You’d think 
he’d try to be decent.” 

I tried the switch again, but 
again the wretched animal broke 
bounds, this time demolish- 
ing a whole clutch of her pet 
bantam’s eggs. 

“‘ Tt’s the old habit,” I said. 
“Don’t forget, he was weeks 
in the bush, literally starving. 
Living on lizards, probably. 
If he hadn’t raided your fowl- 
run now and again he’d never 
have managed to survive. You’ll 
notice he only does it when he’s 
been left on his own for some 
considerable while. It’s the 
loneliness.”’ 

I still believe I was right. 
At any other time he was a 
model of good behaviour—cour- 
teous to our friends, vigilant 


with strangers ; our very loyal 
ally and the children’s never- 
failing protector. But with the 
house silent and apparently 
deserted, the old horror of 
being homeless and uncared-for 
would crowd back, driving him 
to repeat acts which at no time 
were typical of his true nature, 

But mistrust dies hard. Mary 
kept her reproaches to herself, 
lavishing upon him the re- 
doubled care that a woman 
often will bestow upon a sinner, 
Moreover, she trusted him im- 
plicitly as a bodyguard. 

‘¢ Nervous? Why should I 
be ? ”’ she once demanded when 
I had to be away overnight. 
“Kim would defend us, no 
matter what happened... 
wouldn’t you, boy?” And 
that was high tribute from a 
woman who feared defenceless- 
ness more than she feared 
death. 

But where her fowls were 
concerned I think she regarded 
him as essentially dishonest. 
They were her pride: I think 
the theft of the Sunday joint, 
or the tearing-up of her favour- 
ite hat, would have outraged 
her sense of property less than 
the theft of a single egg. 

And for all that, she went on 
loving him. One has to face 
the fact that eggs did dis- 
appear, that holes did gape in 
the netting fences; that Kim 
did desecrate that forbidden 
territory—not once or twice, 
but many, many times. Each 
time there would be a period of 
exasperation and withdrawal 
on Mary’s part, and on the 
dog’s a fit of feigned exuber- 
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ance; and at the end of the 
dire day there would be an 
endurance test—Kim lying at 
the farthest corner of the room, 
gazing sorrowfully, humbly, 
adoringly at his mistress, creep- 
ing forward inch by inch on 
his elbows every time her eyes 
flickered in his direction, and 
finally, when his appeal had 
overcome her last defences, 
launching himself at her in a 
frenzy of gratitude and love. 
And so we went on, through 
the indecisive months of spring, 
into early summer. Kim had, 
meanwhile, proclaimed his 
youthfulness by growing fully 
a hand in height ; and was, by 
this time, an animal to be 
proud of—sixty pounds of 
hard muscle, clothed like an 
aristocrat and quick - witted 
as a Cockney. Mary, looking 
through her diary, astonished 
me one evening by saying, 
“Kim’s been with us just four 
months today!” To me, and 
I think to all of us, it was hard 
to believe we had ever been 
without his gay companionship. 
And still we found egg-shells 
in Mary’s nest-boxes. But there 
were no more days of lowered 
brows. In accepting the dog, 
and his besetting sin with him, 
Mary had learned to readjust 
her values; she tended her 
hens as meticulously as before, 
but an egg was no longer the 
sacred symbol of achievement. 
It was merely an egg—to be 
cracked into the pan or supped 
up warm in the nest, according 
to the will of Providence. Per- 
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haps that is why, in mid- 
October, I volunteered, without 
persuasion, to mow her yards 
for her. 

“That grass is getting too 
rank ; you'll have your chooks 
making nests all over the place 
—and then Kim’ll be eating up 
all the profits ! ” 

I had scythed three-fourths 
of the area, and was hacking 
with a sickle at the paspalum 
that masked an awkward bit 
of drain, when I came upon the 
Thing. There are ‘ goannas’? 
in our drier inland areas— 
great five-foot, flesh-eating, tree- 
climbing reptiles whose claws 
leave deep, suppurating wounds, 
and whose appearance is grue- 
some in the extreme; but I 
have never seen a goanna so 
shuddersome as the eighteen- 
inch monstrosity that glared 
up at me unwinkingly from 
that drain. And when it was 
slain I stood for a full minute, 
wavering between nausea and 
astonishment, before calling out 
to Mary to view the corpse. 


“Oh, gracious!’ she ex- 
claimed when she saw it. 
‘““ What a ghastly-looking beast ! 


Did you ever see such a horrid, 
baleful eye? And look how fat 
it is ... why, it’s positively 
bloated ! ”’ 

“ That’s eggs,” I said. “I 
think Kim would be interested 
—don’t you. ..?” 

He was. At any other time 
he trod that forbidden but 
seductive area as though it 
were paved with hot bricks ; 
but now he came bounding at 
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my whistle and sniffed the dead 
drain-dweller with an air of 
business-like perspicuity. Then, 
to make sure, he nipped it 
twice, though with some re- 
pugnance, behind its flat, snake- 
like head. After which he 
began a triumphal dance around 
the victim, clicking his teeth 
with glee and barking till we 
had to stop our ears. 

That night two considerably 
humbled people asked a dog’s 
pardon. 

~~. ee at we [6 head ~~ aay 
thought !’’ Mary kept repeat- 
ing, fondling his ears. ‘ Oh, 
boy, boy! You’ve got the 
stupidest old mother—thinking 
you went in to steal, when you 
were only doing your level best 
to catch the thief! And you 
thrashed him!” she reminded 
me, a trifle unreasonably. 
“Doesn’t it just show how 
wicked it is to form a hasty 
judgment ? ”’ 

For two days that dog went 
about looking absolutely swollen 
with virtue, and we swollen 
with pride in him. And on the 
third morning Mary went out 

. and found another mush 
of smashed shells in one of the 
nest-boxes. 

“Oh, I expect it had a 
mate,’ I protested airily. To- 
gether we poked about in the 
overgrown water-channel, but 
no beast that could possibly 
have consorted with our mon- 
ster did we find; only a hole 
—of a too-familiar shape—in 
the fence where the channel ran 
out into the farther paddock. 
And in the moist sand of 
the channel-bed a too-familiar 
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stared up at wus 


footprint 
ironically. 

Across that drain we looked 
at each other—and burst out 
laughing. 

Now laughter is a funny 
thing: it expresses the final 
reaction to a series of out- 
rages, of disappointments, or 
even of deep sorrows as aptly 
as it expresses merriment. And 
in all these circumstances it 
can be as wholesome as a breeze, 
But when guilt forms its subject- 
matter it becomes, as it were, 
no laughing matter. 

In this case it was quite 
clearly a mistake. For, turning 
abruptly to find a piece of 
netting to stop the hole, I saw 
that the dog Kim was watching 
us from a little way ofi—his 
whole attitude one of utter 
dejection and remorse. 

“Oh, Kim .. .!” I called, 
still laughing. The joke was 
against us; but it seemed to 
me, who was no poultry en- 
thusiast, a rather priceless one. 
I suppose there was, at the 
back of my mind, some vague 
idea of jollying the dog out of 
his doleful gravity. And s0, 
pointing a mocking finger at 
him, I shouted and cackled 
like the thoughtless fool I was. 

“Ho! ho! ho! He! he! 
he! Oh, Kim, you wicked old 
fraud !”’ 

Poor Kim! With the best 
intentions in the world I had 
only succeeded in driving the 
barb of self-reproach in deeper. 
He slunk away, convineed, I 
believe, that we had been de- 
riding him. And all that day 
he kept aloof, deaf even to 
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Mary’s wooing ; for while most 
dogs will take a thrashing with 
a good grace, even if it is 
undeserved, no dog worthy of 
the name can stand the cruelty 
of being laughed at for his sins. 

For the sting of the lash 
fades, but laughter re-echoes 
witheringly as long as the 
memory endures. Life went 
on: after a decent interval 
Kim returned to the fold, where 
he was doubly favoured by 
us all to make amends; but 
he was never the same dog 
again. Something of his gaiety 
was dead; something of his 
former wistful profundity re- 
turned. The warm, quiet even- 
ings that formerly had offered 
him such sport with moths 
and drowsy flies were now spent 
with his chin on Mary’s instep, 
gazing up inscrutably at her 
busy fingers. 

“What is it, boy?’ she 
would ask. ‘ What’s troubling 
you?” But a sigh and a 
couple of soft, low - spirited 
thumps of the tail on the floor 
would be his only response. 
And after all, what more could 
hesay ? Our thoughtless laugh- 
ter had taught him that his 
vice was @ hopeless one: I 
think that, as a consequence, 
he felt himself to be the object 
of our charity—a frail vessel 
that had failed, and would 
always fail, the one human 
family that had ever shown 
him kindness. Sometimes, wak- 
ing at night, I would watch 
him pottering about the place, 
torn between duty and the 
habit that had gained such a 
hold over him in his needy days. 
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Time after time he would halt 
and snuff soberly at the moon, 
as though its serene old face 
steeled his resolve. But always 
he would turn towards the fowl- 
pen. There would be no eggs 
to tempt him at that time of 
night, and no doubt he knew it ; 
but the prowling habit always 
got the better of him in the 
end, and, lying down again, I 
would listen sadly for the soft 
creak of strained-up  wire- 
netting. ... 

Well ...! The finer the 
character, the more inevitably 
is it measured by its imper- 
fections. A day arrived—it 
must have been towards the 
latter end of November — of 
domestic change and stress ; 
and at the end of it my wife 
and I were in a mood for retro- 
spection and for stock-taking. 

** Anyhow, we’ve gained one 
thing,”’ said Mary; and I did 
not need her affectionate down- 
ward glance to tell me she 
meant the dog. For he seemed 
to have touched with his sunni- 
ness all the weakest points of 
our life; soothing our differ- 
ences, brightening monotony, 
belittling all the petty irritations 
of everyday affairs. In spite of 
present anxieties I think we 
both felt that night closer to- 
gether, and closer to happiness, 
by virtue of that dog’s love. 

And it may have been the 
tone of our voices, or maybe 
intuition; but, whatever the 
cause, it became obvious that 
Kim felt it to be a special 
occasion for him also. From 
one to the other he went, not 
lying submissively at our feet, 
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as usual, but reaching up high 
on to our laps, with such per- 
sistence that we both felt he 
wanted to convey some message, 
or perhaps ask a favour. 

“What is it, boy?” asked 

“What is it, then? 
Oh, how I wish dogs could speak ! 
I know he wants to tell me 
something.” 

I smiled. ‘ Probably he 
wants to tell you something 
about eggs. He——” 

“Nonsense!” said Mary. 
“T say—you don’t think he’s 
unwell, do you? ”’ 

“Of course he’s well!” I 
ran my fingers down his strong, 
shapely back. ‘‘So he ought 
to be... good home, good 
food, eggs whenever he has a 
mind for one. . . .” 

“Don’t be beastly!” she 
admonished me. ‘ Anyhow, 
they’re my eggs; and I’ve told 
him I don’t mind—haven’t I, 
boy?” She gave him a final 
pat, and he stood down, breath- 
ing sibilantly, as a dog will 
under stress of some strong 
emotion. “And I’m not so 
sure he is well!” she added, 
watching him critically. “I 
don’t like the way he’s breath- 
ing. I’m not happy about 
him.” 

Again, a8 we were going to 
bed, she expressed anxiety about 
the dog’s condition. Ordinarily 
he went quite readily to his 
kennel; but tonight he fol- 
lowed her resolutely into the 
bedroom and lay down. 

“He doesn’t want to leave 
us!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Oh, I 
do wish I knew what he wants. 
It worries me !” 


“T can tell you that,” | 
retorted. I had had an ex- 
hausting day, and I was tired, 
“He wants to curl up on my 
bed. And that means he’l] 
wake me up every half-hour 
or so to say there’s a strange 
noise outside, and will I please 
let him out to investigate?” 
I held the door open with an 
air of finality. ‘Come, Kim; 
off to bed with you!” And 
so, sighing deeply, he went 
Om... 


Early next morning I found 
him lying in an ungainly atti- 
tude on the front doorstep; 
and almost before I had given 
him a sleepily surprised ‘‘ Good- 
morning ’”’ I realised that he 
was ill—very ill. He struggled 
in vain to rise. 

“Why, hullo!”’ I said—and 
lifted him up. But his hind- 
quarters were paralysed, and I 
saw that he had been sick where 
he lay. 

“It’s a tick!’ was Mary’s 
first cry as she ran out to see. 
Our bush-ticks are venomous, 
and one of the commonest 
Symptoms in a dog that has 
been attacked is paralysis of 
the hinders. But never a tick 
could we find, though we 
searched every inch of his 
lovely yellow coat; and as we 
worked—dosing, rubbing, warm- 
ing him with hot bottles and 
doing what we could to help 
his poor labouring old heart— 
it became more and more ap- 
parent that his sickness was 
beyond our ken. 

And there was no vet. “ T’ll 
run down to old Cummins,” I 
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said, avoiding Mary’s eyes; 
for Cummins was a barbarous 
old man, shrewd with live- 
stock, but frankly of the kill- 
or-cure tradition. 

But my neighbour was away 
from home; and when I got 
back I knew by the droop of 
my wife’s head, and the slow 
rhythm of her fingers through 
the dog’s sleek hackles, that 
it did not matter anyway... . 


I should like to round off 
this story for you with the sort 
of climax that a dog story 
deserves. I would like to be 
able to say, for instance, that 
in clearing the ground for his 
last sleeping place I came upon 
that foul beast’s consort—dead, 
with the marks of conflict upon 
it. Or, pandering still further 
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to the dramatic, to relate 
how he fought off his drunken 
ex-owner, come to wreak his 
spite on us, and had been 
cruelly poisoned for his 
loyalty. 

But I cannot. Life itself, 
that warm, searing current that 
eddies through and around us 
all, makes no concessions to our 
meretricious conception of de- 
sign. I do not know what 
circumstance, heroic or merely 
pitiful, brought us to our loss. 

And, really, why should one 
want to know ?—are we chil- 
dren, that we must be for ever 
probing uselessly into the works ? 
He came; he gladdened us; 
he went. A smile—and a closed 
door. But one remembers the 
smile. 

That is Life. 
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THE INCORRIGIBLE ROGUE. 


BY ANTHONY MILLS. 


ONE of the disadvantages of 
living in London is that you 
hardly ever see the stars. The 
real stars are so dimmed by 
theatre signs advertising the 
Hollywood variety, by shop 
windows, street lamps, and a 
thousand man-made lights, that 
a glimpse of them is rare. 
Besides, men in cities do not 
raise their heads much, and so 
they cannot expect to see the 
stars. Yet on that particular 
night, as I walked through the 
monotonous Kensington streets, 
I did raise my eyes and I did 
see the stars. 

In the strip of sky between 
the tall black houses they shone, 
calm and tolerant as always. 
The same stars that I had 
watched, night after night, four 
or five years ago, as I lay on 
the hard desert sand. But they 
had seemed nearer then, when 
Orion had swung so magnifi- 
cently close that I felt I had 
only to raise a hand to tug him 
by the belt. 

Head in air, I turned to cross 
a deserted square, and promptly 
learnt one reason why star- 
gazing is not a city pursuit. 
A saloon car shot round the 
corner, missed me by inches, 
and, with a screech of brakes, 
jerked to a standstill against 
the kerb a few yards ahead. I 
was angry. I might have been 
killed ; I had been splashed. 

As I drew level with the car, 


@ man scrambled out of the 
driving - seat, a great, burly 
fellow in rough clothes with 
cap and muffler. His back was 
towards me, but there was a 
vague familiarity about the 
broad, rather rounded shoulders 
and the suggestion of clumsy 
strength that he gave. He 
heard my step and swung round 
like a flash. Then I knew him. 
There was no mistaking that 
broad face with its high cheek- 
bones, the small widely spaced 
eyes, the broken nose, and big 


slit of a mouth. My anger 
evaporated. 

“Why, Chuck!” I ex- 
claimed. 


His figure relaxed and a 
half-sheepish smile spread over 
his ungainly features. 

“*Ullo!” he said in not too 
exuberant welcome. 

We shook hands. 

“Funny meeting you,’ I 
went on; “ I was just thinking 
of old times. I’ve often won- 
dered what became of you. 
What have you been doing 
since the war? ”’ 

‘Oh, jus’ gettin’ along like,” 
he answered non-committally, 
his eyes wandering over my 
shoulder, round the top of 
my head, anywhere but meet- 
ing mine—a habit of his I 
remembered. 

‘“‘ You’ve got a job now... .?” 
I persisted. 

“Tl have to be goin’ now. 
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Got a date,’ he interrupted, 
jerking his head vaguely to- 
wards the other side of the 
square. 

“Half a minute,” I pro- 
tested, but he was already 
edging away. 

“See you some other time— 
p’raps,”’ he said. 

“But, I say, what about 
your car ? ”’ I called after him. 

He looked back and grinned. 

“Oh, somebody’ll come for 
that,’”’ he said as he turned the 
corner. 

I was hurt. Dash it all, even 
if he did not want to tell 
me much about himself—and I 
could well believe that—he need 
not have made it so obvious. 
He always was an awkward 
devil, but in his queer way I 
thought he had liked me. Well, 
I suppose I had flattered myself. 
I tried to shrug it off as I 
resumed my way. 

I had not taken twenty steps 
when, for the second time that 
night, I heard a furiously driven 
ear turn into the square. I 
stopped and looked round. 
Regardless of tyres, this, too, 
drew up abruptly. Three 
men, one of them a uniformed 
police constable, sprang out 
and clustered round Chuck’s 
deserted car. <A large man in 
plain clothes separated himself 
from the group and sauntered 
towards me. He ran a keen eye 
over me, noting, I hoped, my 
air of respectability. 

“You didn’t happen to be 
hereabouts when that other car 
arrived ? ” he suggested. 

“Er—yes. It passed me as I 
was walking through the square.” 
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“See anybody get out ? ” 

‘* Yes—a man. Why?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, 
that’s a stolen car and an hour 
ago it was used in a smash-and- 
grab raid. What sort of a man 
got out? Could you describe 
him ? ” 

I hesitated a moment. 

‘“* Describe him ? ”’ I repeated. 
‘* No—no, I’m afraid I couldn’t 
do that!” 


“Light duty of a clerical 
nature,’’ announced the Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board. 

Not too bad, I thought, as 
I struggled back into my shirt. 
“Light duty of a clerical 
nature’? had a nice leisurely 
sound about it. I remembered 
a visit I had paid to a friend 
in one of the new Government 
departments that were spring- 
ing up all over London at the 
end of 1915. He had sat at a 
large desk dictating letters to 
an attractive young lady. When 
she got tired of taking down 
letters, she poured out tea for 
us. She did it very charmingly. 
Decidedly, light duty of a 
clerical nature might prove an 
agreeable change after a hectic 
year as a platoon commander 
and a rather grim six months 
in hospital. 

Alas, after a month in charge 
of the officers’ mess accounts 
of a reserve battalion, with no 
more thrilling assistant than 
an adenoidal ‘©’ Class clerk, 
I had revised my opinion. My 
one idea was to escape from 
“‘ light duty of a clerical nature ”’ 
into something more active. 

Reserve battalions were like 

I 
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those reservoirs that haunted 
the arithmetic of our youth— 
the sort that were filled by 
two streams and emptied by 
one. Flowing in came the 
recovered men from hospitals 
and convalescent homes and 
the new enlistments ; out went 
the drafts to battalions over- 
seas. When the stream of 
voluntary recruits was reduced 
to a trickle the only way to 
restore the intake was con- 
scription, and this was my 
chance. 

It had been decided to segre- 
gate the conscripts into a separ- 
ate company as they arrived. 
I happened to be the senior 
subaltern at the moment and 
I applied for command of the 
new company. Rather to my 
surprise, for I was still nomi- 
nally on light duty, I got it. 

The conscripts, about a hun- 
dred and twenty of them, duly 
arrived. They looked very 
much like any other civilians 
suddenly pushed into uniform, 
awkward, bewildered, and 
slightly sheepish, and I re- 
garded them with some mis- 
giving. After all, they were 
conscripts; I wondered if I 
should like them. 

The young British officer 
commanding native troops is 
often asked if he likes his men. 
An absurd question, for there 
is only one answer. They are 
his men. Whether they are 
jet-black, brown, yellow, or 
café-au-lait, the young officer 
will tell you that his particular 
fellows possess a combination 
of military virtues denied to 
any other race. Good soldiers ! 


He is prepared to back them 
against the Brigade of Guards 
itself! And not only does the 
young officer say this, but he 
most firmly believes it, and that 
is why, on a thousand battle- 
fields, his men have justified 
his faith. 

In a week I felt like that 
about my conscripts. I was 
a certain rise to any remark 
about one volunteer being worth 
three pressed men. Slackers ? 
Not a bit of it! they all had 
good reasons for not joining up. 
How did I know? I would 
ask them. And I did. 

I had them, one by one, into 
the company office, without 
even an N.C.O. to see whether 
military etiquette was observed. 
They were quite frank. Most 
of them did have reasons— 
dependants who would suffer 
when they went, one-man busi- 
nesses that would have to shut 
down. Underlying all the 
reasons of those who were 
husbands and fathers was the 
feeling that the young single 
men who had escaped into 
well-paid munitions jobs might 
have been combed out first. 

One man, however, did not 
plead overruling responsibilities. 
The first thing I noticed about 
him as he stepped through the 
door was that he nearly filled 
it; even the ill-fitting khaki 
could not hide the strength of 
his shoulders and his huge 
muscled thighs. There was a 
weather-beaten look about him 
too which the other men 
lacked, and he seemed much 
more sure of himself. As he 
looked down on me with a 
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strong-featured face, reddened 
and roughened by exposure, 
his keen blue eyes, their small- 
ness strongly emphasised by 
the distance they were set 
apart, met mine with a glance 
in which amusement verged on 
insolence. Then his gaze went 
wandering off over my head and 
round the room. 

I had a feeling that our 
réles were reversed—that I was 
the recruit waiting to be inter- 
viewed. Almost in self-defence 
I decided to be as brisk and 
official as I could. 

“ Name ? ’ I snapped at him. 

The suddenly barked question 
startled him. His eyes swung 
back to mine; he stiffened. 

“Chuck, sir,’”? he answered 
crisply. Then his figure re- 
laxed, and he was once more 
the undrilled conscript. His 
eyes flickered warily over my 
face and went on their travels 
again. 

“ Christian name,’’ I went on. 

“ Richard.” 

“ Age?” 

“Say twenty-five.” 

“What d’you mean, say 
twenty-five? Don’t you really 
know how old you are ? ”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“Didn’t your parents ever 
tell you ? ” 

“ Never knew ’em.” 

I felt I was gettingfout of 
my depth. Age twenty-five 
went down in my book, and I 
tried again. 

“What was your job when 
you were called up ?,” 

“*Adn’t got one.” 

‘“ Unemployed ? ” 

“ *Sright,’? he nodded. 
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“ Well, what was your trade 
when you were employed ? ”’ 

**?Adn’t got one.” 

“ But how did you get your 
living? You must have done 
something ? ” 

“*T walked.” 

“ Walked ? ” 

“‘ *Sright.”’ 

This was getting beyond me. 

“You walked? Where did 
you walk ? ” 

“‘ The roads,” he said simply. 

“Walked the roads? You 
mean you were... atramp?”’ 

 *Sright.”’ 

“Well, there doesn’t seem 
much reason why you couldn’t 
join up. Why didn’t you?” 

His eyes strayed back to 
mine; he shrugged massive 
shoulders. . 

““T knew they’d fetch me as 
soon as I was really wanted,” 
he said. 

Not a bad answer when you 
come to think it over. 

“Ever been in the Army 
before ? ’’ I resumed. 

“cc No.”’ 

** Quite sure ? ”’ 

6“ Yes.”’ 

I looked at him baffled as he 
stood there, his great red hands 
hanging loosely in front of 
him. Then on one wrist I saw 
tattoo marks. 

‘** Pull up that sleeve.” 

Reluctantly he did so and 
displayed on his forearm the 
crude design of an unclothed 
female draped round an anchor. 

* Sailor ? ’’ I asked. 

“‘ Stoker,” he admitted with 
a slow grin. 

“Got your discharge cer- 
tificate ? ” 
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He shook his head. 

“ Tore it up.” 

“Why ? ” I asked. 

“ *Cause I was discharged as 
‘ an incorrigible rogue ’.”’ 

And that was my first meeting 
with Private Richard Chuck, 
the Incorrigible Rogue. 

The more I saw of my con- 
scripts the better I liked them. 
They gave no trouble, and, 
physically, they were undoubt- 
edly a big improvement on their 
immediate predecessors, the 
rather pathetic dregs of the 
voluntary system. Of course 
there were misfits among them, 
and Chuck was one. As his 
platoon sergeant put it— 

“That Chuck ’e don’t mill 
in at all. ’E won’t play foot- 
ball, ’e won’t box—though ’e’s 
a darned sight too ready to fight 
—and as for work ’e just does 
what you might call the legal 
minimum. ’E’s that stupid, 
too, you can’t teach ’im nothink, 
not even ’is left from ’is right. 
It’s my belief ’e’s wantin’, not 
right in the ’ead.”’ 

As time went on these reports 
became more frequent. The 
men left Chuck to himself as a 
morose, dangerous fellow; the 
N.C.O.’s disliked him, accusing 
him of that elusive military 
crime ‘dumb insolence’; his 
platoon commander urged his 
discharge as mentally deficient. 
I was inclined to agree with 
him. 

We had now advanced far 
enough in our training to intro- 
duce the company to the mys- 
teries of the Mills bomb. There 
is something about a bomb 
which is foreign to an English- 
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man’s nature. Some nations 
throw bombs as naturally ag 
we kick footballs, but put a 
bomb into an _ unschooled 
Englishman’s hands and all his 
fingers become thumbs, an ague 
afflicts his limbs, and his wits 
desert him. If he does not 
fumble the beastly thing and 
drop it smoking at his—and 
your—feet, he will probably be 
so anxious to get rid of it that 
he will hurl it wildly into the 
shelter trench where his uneasy 
comrades cower for safety. 

It is therefore essential that 
the recruit should be led gently 
up to the nerve-racking ordeal 
of throwing his first live bomb; 
but as I demonstrated to squad 
after squad the bomb’s simple 
mechanism, I grew more and 
more tired with each repetition, 
until I could no longer resist 
the temptation to stage a little 
excitement. I fitted a dummy 
bomb, containing, of course, 
neither detonator nor explosive, 
with a live cap and fuse. Then 
for the twentieth time I began! 

“When you pull out the 
safety-pin you must keep your 
hand on the lever or it will fly 
off. If it does it will release 
the striker, which will hit the 
cap, which will set the fuse 
burning. Then in five seconds 
off goes your bomb. So when 
you pull out the pin don’t hold 
the bomb like this ! ”’ 

I lifted my dummy, jerked 
out the pin, and let the lever 
fly off. There was a hiss, and 
a thin trail of smoke quavered 
upwards. For a second, until 
they realised its meaning, the 
squad blankly watched that 
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tell-tale smoke. Then in a wild 
sauve qui peut they scattered, 
some into a near-by trench, 
others, too panic-stricken to 
remember this refuge, madly 
across country. 

I looked round, childishly 
pleased at my little joke, to 
find one figure still stolidly 
planted before me. Private 
Chuck alone held his ground, 
placidly regarding me, the 
smoking bomb, and his fleeing 
companions with equal non- 
chalance. This Casabianca act 
was, I felt, the final proof of 
mental deficiency—and yet the 
small eyes that for a moment 
met mine were perfectly sane, 
and not a little amused. 

“ Well,” I said, rather piqued, 
“why don’t you run with the 
others ? ”’ 

A slow grin passed over 
Chuck’s broad face. 

“T reckon if it ’ud been a 
real bomb you’d ’ave got rid 
of it fast enough,” he said. 

Light dawned on me. 

“ After this, Chuck,” I an- 
swered, “you can give up 
pretending to be a fool; you 
won’t get your discharge that 
way !”’ 

He looked at me rather 
startled, and then began to 
laugh. He laughed quietly, 
but his great shoulders shook, 
and when the squad came 
creeping back they found us 
both laughing. 

They found, too, although 
they may not have realised it 
at first, a new Chuck; not by 
any means the sergeant-major’s 
dream of a soldier, but one who 
accepted philosophically the irk- 
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some restrictions of army life 
and who, at times, even did 
a little more than the legal 
minimum. 

Chuck completed his training 
just about the same time as I 
was passed fit, and he was in 
the draft I took to rejoin the 
battalion in Mesopotamia. We 
endured the usual horrors of 
mass sea-sickness as the trans- 
port, a big converted cargo 
liner, rolled through the Bay. 
Chuck, slinging a hammock 
and then contemptuously heav- 
ing a green-faced soldier into 
it, was, to me at any rate, 
one of the few stable things 
in a revolving and revolting 
world. 

The Mediterranean brought 
us internal peace, but a keener 
realisation of the danger with- 
out. We studded the ship with 
amateur look-outs, who identi- 
fied aS an enemy submarine 
everything from a dead mule 
to a school of porpoises. When 
Crown and Anchor palled we 
amused ourselves by sing-songs, 
and in these we were lucky, for 
we had on board a draft of a 
couple of hundred Welsh Terri- 
torials bound for India. They 
sang magnificently as one great 
choir, and to listen to their 
Celtic harmonies rising to the 
calm evening skies while the 
ship’s mast drew lazy arcs 
across the stars was to realise 
how and why music can be 
part of the fabric of a race. 

Just after dinner one evening 
I was climbing into a bath— 
not the time one would nor- 
mally choose, but in a crowded 
transport junior officers take 
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their baths when they can 
get them—when, above the 
generous rush of sea water 
from the tap, I heard the 
familiar clanging of bells. Curs- 
ing another practice alarm, I 
wrapped a towel round my 
middle and pulled on the bur- 
berry that served me as dressing- 
gown. As I made for my cabin 
and a life-belt the alleyways 
were full of men swarming up 
to the decks. Suddenly over 
all the din sounded a dull thud ; 
the gun at our stern was firing. 
This was no practice alarm. 
With the life-belt under my 
arm I dashed for my boat 
station. The watertight doors 
were closing slowly as I leapt 
through them. 

I found my men already fallen 
in along the rail on the forward 
deck. They stood in two lines, 
very silent in their life-belts, 
while the deck beneath their 
bare feet vibrated to the beat 
of straining engines, and all 
round them, packed close, 
crowded the tense ranks of 
other drafts. An officer told 
me he had seen the greenish 
track of a torpedo cross our 
bows a few minutes before, and 
our gun was firing rapidly, but 
the superstructure of the bridge 
towering above us prevented us 
from seeing its target. 

Then, without warning, over 
the top of the bridge something 
rustled through the air, cleared 
our crowded deck, and fell 
into the sea far ahead with a 
white splash—the submarine 
had surfaced and was firing at 
us. Again and again a shell 
passed over us, small shells 


judging from the sound and 
aimed at the bridge, but the 
effect of one of them plunging 
into the solid mass jammed 
tight on the foredeck would 
not bear thinking about. 

I looked at the men. They 
were steady enough, but faces 
were white and drawn. No one 
spoke. The uncanny silence 
was broken only by the thud, 
thud of our gun astern, the 
tush of water past the ship, 
and that sinister rustle over- 
head. For minutes we stood 
with nothing but our imagina- 
tions to occupy us, waiting for 
the shell that would find us. 
All around me I could feel in 
the crush of men a pent-up 
emotion struggling for outlet. 

Then the Welshmen fallen in 
beside us began to sing. It 
was not a case of one or two 
starting and the others joining 
in; they began suddenly alto- 
gether as one man. I turned 
and watched them, row after 
row of pale faces, upturned 
and absorbed, while the shells 
whispered overhead. They 
stopped as abruptly as they 
had begun. 

Again that horrible rustle, 
this time so low over our heads 
that men ducked and the ranks 
swayed. An uneasy murmur 
went up from the crowd. Then 
behind me a solitary voice began 
suddenly to sing. It was Chuck. 
Hoarsely and without much re- 
gard for tune he roared out the 
chorus of a pre-war music hall 
ditty, with the refrain, ‘ I don’t 
care if the ship goes down, it 
doesn’t belong to me!” A 
coarse, silly song, but Chuck put 
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into it such a ring of reckless 
defiance, of vitality, of humour, 
that jangled nerves were 
steadied, imaginations mastered. 
Some laughed, some joined in. 
We were ourselves again. 

The shelling ceased ; we had 
shaken off our pursuer. For 
another hour the ship drove 
through the deepening dusk, 
while the men sang, and then 
the bugles blew the ‘ Dismiss.’ 
As I walked back to my cabin 
I was cold, and I tried to 
pretend that that was why my 
knees trembled. 

Once through the Suez Canal 
we passed from a world at war 
into a world seemingly at peace 
—but if peaceable it was hot. 
Canvas wind-scoops sprouted 
like mushrooms all over the 
ship, but it was only when we 
circled on our course to defeat 
the following wind that they 
sucked down any air to the 
sweltering troop decks, and 
when a call came for volunteers 
to reinforce the stokehold I 
expected no great rush. I was 
wrong. The only man in my 
draft who did not volunteer 
was Private Chuck. I asked 
him why. 

“?Ad some,” he explained 
briefly. 

“Well,” I said, “this is 
another of the times you’re 
wanted badly enough to be 
fetched.” 

He looked angry for a 
moment, then shrugged as a 
shadowy smile drifted across 
his face. 

“ Orlright,’’ he agreed. 

I was not sure what that 
smile meant, and I was even 
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more suspicious when I saw 
Chuck that evening in earnest 
conversation with a group of 
grimy stokers at the entrance 
to the crews’ quarters in the 
forecastle. Next day, as we 
clambered down oily steel 
ladders to the stokehold, I half 
expected to find him minainig, 
but he was there. 

A ship’s engineer officer re- 
ceived us, and I found myself 
partnering Chuck at a furnace 
door, under the bleary but 
cynical eye of a grizzled old 
stoker. Immediately above us 
was a great duct from which a 
fan beat down air, and I was 
surprised to find that the stoke- 
hold was no hotter and certainly 
fresher than many other parts 
of the ship. 

The old stoker thrust a great 
shovel he had already obligingly 
filled with coal into my hands, 
and jerked down a lever which 
opened the furnace door. I 
found myself staring into the 
red-yellow heart of a great fire. 
The heat of it stung my eyes 
as I heaved the coal at the 
opening. It was not a very 
good shot. The ship chose that 
moment to heave, too, most of 
the coal went wide, and it was 
only Chuck’s huge hand on one 
shoulder that saved me from 
lurching against the hot iron. 
The old stoker spat accurately 
over my other shoulder and 
the door fell with a clang. 

‘“‘ First footin’!’’ announced 
Chuck in a loud voice. 

“ *Sright,’? agreed the old 
man. 

I looked suspiciously at them. 

‘“*Sright,’’ repeated the stoker. 
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‘* Orficers allus pays their fust 
futtin’.” 

I gazed round the stokehold. 
There seemed an extraordinary 
number of people in it, and 
they were all looking at me 
with expectant and thirsty grins. 
From them my eyes came back 
via the old stoker, still nodding 
his grey head and mumbling 
“ Sright,’”’ to Chuck’s broad 
face. Then I knew why he had 
smiled the day before. I 
laughed. 

“ All right,’ I said. ‘ How 
many of you are there ? ”’ 

In due course we bumped 
over the bar at the mouth of 
the Shatt-al-Arab, and landing 
at an incredibly confused, con- 
gested, and primitive Basra one 
sweltering afternoon, found our- 
selves in the British Reinforce- 
ments Camp of Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force D. 

There was something wrong 
with LE.F.D.; one could not 
be a day in the Reinforcements 
Camp without feeling that. In 
Gallipoli we had clung pre- 
cariously to a few miles of shell- 
swept beaches; we knew we 
were in an almost impossible 
tactical position, yet we were 
cheerful. In France we knew, 
if we were infantrymen, that 
it was only a question of time 
before we stopped something 
in one of the offensives that 
were always going to end the 
war but only succeeded in 
making it more unpleasant ; 
yet we were cheerful. In Meso- 
potamia, very definitely, we 
were not cheerful. The climate 
played its part and the humid 
summer heat in the fly-infested 


tents was almost unbearable. 
Comforts and amusements there 
seemed none. Rations were 
poor in quality, unsuited to the 
time of year, and deadly in 
their monotony. Bully-beef— 
I can still hear the sickly plop 
with which, half liquid, it oozed 
from the tin—and biscuits, un- 
earthed from some long-for- 
gotten surplus of the South 
African War, washed down by 
over-chlorinated water, were our 
staple food. It seemed to us 
that 1.E.F.D. was a dump for 
everything that was too old, 
too worn out, or too bad to be 
used elsewhere. Even the am- 
munition we loaded into barges 
for the front was labelled: 
“Made in U.S.A. To be used 
for practice enly.”’ 

All this men could have 
endured, and still have mustered 
a grin, but Kut had fallen— 
fallen in spite of those repeated, 
desperately gallant efforts that 
had bled I.E.F.D. white. Its 
shattered units were exhausted 
in body and soul. Failure lay 
heavy on them. A campaign 
that had once been carried 
forward on a wave of optimism 
was now sunk in stagnant de- 
spondency. In Mesopotamia in 
that summer of 1916 men felt 
they were far, very far, from 
home, forgotten of their friends 
and deserted by God. 

The only hope was to get 
up the line. It is at the 
base that extremes of despair 
and optimism prevail; with 
the battalion, I knew, things 
would be better. So when 


orders came to proceed up- 
river and we marched out of 
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camp to embark, the whole 
draft was heartily glad to see the 
last of Basra. 

But the gladness rather fell 
from us a8 we marched on and 
on, while the sun got hotter and 
hotter and the road dustier 
and dustier. Eventually we 
reached our embarkation point, 
a crude wharf of roughly 
shaped palm logs, alongside 
which were tied two big iron 
barges. An immaculate lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Indian 
Marine met us. 

‘Your barges,’’ he said with 
a flourish, as if inviting 
me to take over a couple of 
Mauretanias. 

I looked round. The two 
rust-stained barges, with their 
dirty awnings; the deserted 
wharf; the muddy banks run- 
ning up to the black palm 
groves, and the dull river flow- 
ing sullenly past, were all the 
melancholy prospect. 

“When do we sail?” I 
asked. 

The lieutenant hesitated. 

“Well,” he said at last, 
“vou ought to sail now, but 
the ‘P’ boat that’s due to tow 
you isn’t here yet.” 

‘“* Where is she ? ” 

‘“‘ There,” he answered, point- 
ing across the wide stretch of 
the Shatt-al-Arab. 

I followed his arm and could 
See, apparently buried among 
the palm trees on the opposite 
bank, a small paddle-steamer. 

““What’s she doing there ? 
Picking dates ? ”’ 

The lieutenant seemed pained 
at my flippancy. 

“She’s aground,” he ex- 


plained, “‘ but I expect they’ll 
get her off this afternoon. I 
hope you’ll be comfortable.” 

‘“*T hope so,’? I said, as he 
climbed down into a motor- 
boat and chugged away; but 
I doubted it. 

By three o’clock that after- 
noon I had given up the attempt 
to make the men comfortable. 
I was concentrating on keeping 
them alive. The iron deck of 
a barge under a single awning 
in the fantastic temperature of 
a Mesopotamian summer is 
about as near hell as one can 
get this side the Styx. 

Our ‘P’ boat was as firmly 
embedded in the palms as ever. 
No relief was to be expected 
from there. I searched our 
bank. It seemed completely 
deserted until I caught a 
glimpse of tents among the 
trees about half a mile down- 
stream towards Basra. This 
looked more hopeful. I decided 
to explore. 

I found a couple of large 
E.P. tents inside a _ barbed- 
wire enclosure that was stacked 
with crates, boxes, sacks, and 
supplies of all kinds. I passed 
an Indian sentry at the gate 
and made for one of the tents. 
Inside, seated at a packing- 
case fitted roughly as a desk, 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 
He was a tall, cadaverous, 
yellow-faced man with a brist- 
ling moustache. He looked 
very fierce and military—officers 
who dealt with bully-beef and 
biscuit in the back areas so 
often did—and he gave short 
shrift to my timid suggestion 
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that his dump might possibly 
provide something in the way 
of additional awnings or tents 
for us. No, his Supply Depot 
contained nothing but supplies. 
Then, perhaps, a little some- 
thing extra in the way of 
rations ...% I was informed 
that his supplies were not for 
issue to any casual subaltern 
who cared to ask for them, 
and, if my detachment had not 
got everything that was neces- 
sary for its comfort, it was 
because either— 

(a) I was incompetent, 

(b) The staff at the Rein- 
forcement Camp was in- 
competent, or 

(ec) A combination of (a) and 
(dD). 

I gathered he rather favoured 
the first alternative. He ended 
with the final warning— 

“ And don’t let your fellows 
come hanging round here. The 
British soldier is the biggest 
thief in Asia and his officers 
encourage him.” 

It is not a very profitable 
pastime for subalterns to quarrel 
with lieutenant-colonels, so I 
swallowed all this as best I 
could; besides, I wanted to 
use the field telephone on his 
packing-case desk. He could 
hardly refuse the request, and 
after some difficulty I got 
through to the Reinforcement 
Camp. To my suggestion that 
I should march my detachment 
back to the camp and remain 
there until the ‘P’ boat tore 
itself away from its sylvan 
retreat, I received a peremptory 
order to remain where we were, 
for we should certainly sail 
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next morning. The only satis- 
faction I got was the promise 
of a couple of bullock tongag 
to take away my sick, and 
authority to draw rations from 
the Colonel’s Supply Depot. 

We did not sail in the 
morning; in fact we spent 
two more infernal nights on 
those moored barges. We had, 
however, one pleasant surprise. 
On the evening of the second 
day our rations, which up to 
then had been limited strictly 
to the regulation bully, bis- 
cuit, dried vegetables—horrible 
things—tea and sugar, were 
suddenly supplemented by a 
liberal issue of tinned fruit. 
As I squatted on my valise, 
making a leisurely choice be- 
tween pineapple and peaches, 
I thought of the kind heart that 
S. and T. Colonel must hide 
beneath his fierce exterior. Next 
morning when we all break- 
fasted off first-class bacon, fol- 
lowed by admirable Australian 
quince jam, while tinned milk 
flowed in streams and every 
man seemed to have a handful 
of cigarettes, I meditated on 
how one could be misled by 
first impressions. 

I will not deny that certain 
suspicions did flit across my 
mind. There was a tinge of 
apprehension on the mahogany 
face of my acting quartermaster- 
sergeant when I suggested it 
would be a graceful act of 
courtesy if he would accompany 
me to thank the good Colonel 
for his generosity. Well, well; 
perhaps the Colonel was one of 
those splendid fellows who re- 
joiced in doing good by stealth, 
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and thanks might be embarrass- 
ing—most embarrassing. 

On the last afternoon of our 
stay another subaltern and I 
were standing in the stern of 
a barge, clad only in our topis, 
heaving buckets of tepid water 
over one another, when an 
agitated quartermaster-sergeant 
interrupted our desperate at- 
tempt to avert heat-stroke. 

“They’ve caught ’im, sir!” 
he panted, as if announcing 
the fall of a second Kut. 

“ Caught whom ? ” 

“ Chuck, sir!” 

I groped for a pair of shorts. 

“ Who’s caught him and 
why ?’? I demanded. 

“The Colonel at the dump, 
sir. Says Chuck’s been pinchin’ 
is comforts, sir. There’s a 
warrant officer and a gang of 
natives come to search the 
barges, sir.”’ 

“ Search the barges ? ” 

“Yes, sir, to see if any of 
the stuff’s ’idden.” 

One look at my sergeant’s face 
told me what to expect if the 
search took place. 

“ How long do you want? ” 
I asked. 

“Arf an hour, sir,” he 
answered hopefully. 

With as much dignity as I 
could muster I walked to the 
gangway and confronted the 
warrant officer, who informed 
me with the strained politeness 
of a hot and angry man that 
his Colonel had sent him to 
search the barges. With the 
utmost indignation I spurned 
the idea that any unauthorised 
supplies could be concealed on 
my barges. Did he think my 





men were thieves? He made 
it quite clear that he did. I 
shifted my ground. What au- 
thority had he? No written 
authority! I could not think 
of permitting a search without 
written authority until I had 
seen the Colonel. We would 
go back to the Colonel. 

I dressed, and we went 
to the Supply Depot. It was 
in an uproar. Indian babus and 
British N.C.O.’s were feverishly 
checking stores in all directions, 
while from the office tent came 
roars of rage as each fresh 
discrepancy was reported. I 
entered in some trepidation to 
be greeted by a bellow. 

“Do you know how much 
those Birmingham burglars of 
yours have looted from my 
hospital comforts? Look at 
this !”’ 

He thrust a list under my 
nose, item after item: con- 
densed milk, tinned fruit, cig- 
arettes, jam. 

‘¢ But—but how do you know 
my men have taken all this, 
sir ? ’” I gasped. 

“Caught ’em! Caught ’em 
in the act! Bring that hulking 
great lout who said he was in 
charge!” 

Chuck, seemingly quite un- 
moved, and if anything slightly 
amused by the uproar, was 
marched in between two British 
sergeants. 

“ That’s the feller ! ’’ exploded 
the Colonel, stabbing a denunci- 
ating finger at Chuck. ‘ Caught 
him myself, marching out as 
bold as brass with a fatigue 
party of your robbers and a 
case of lump sugar—the only 
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lump sugar in Mesopotamia! 
Lifting it under my very nose! 
Said he’d picked it up by 
mistake with the other rations, 
blast his impudence ! ” 

Chuck stood there stolidly, 
his jaws moving slowly as he 
chewed gum— more hospital 
comforts, I feared. His eyes 
roamed over the tent, but as 
they passed mine they threw 
me a glance of bored re- 
signation. 

“ He’ll be court-martialled,”’ 
continued the Colonel, “ and ”’ 
—he glared at me—“ you'll be 
lucky if he’s the only one that’s 
court - martialled! Now I’m 
going to search those barges of 
yours.” 

Chuck grinned ruefully as I 
passed and I caught a whisper 
of, “‘ It’s a fair cop, all right.’ 
I was afraid it was. We left 
him chewing philosophically 
while he and his escort awaited 
the arrival of the provost- 
‘marshal’s police. 

The Colonel, to give him his 
due, searched those barges 
thoroughly. He even had the 
hatches off and delved among 
the sacks of atta that formed 
the cargo. He and his men 
grew hotter, dustier, and more 
furious, but not an empty 
condensed milk tin, not the 
label of a preserved pineapple 
could they find. He turned out 
the men’s kits, he rummaged 
in the cooks’ galley; he even 
searched the sick-bay we had 
rigged up in the bows for the 
sick awaiting removal by bullock 
tonga. 

It was empty, except for one 
man, who lay stretched out 
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flat on his blankets, under a 


mosquito-net. The Colonel 
glared through the net at the 
wretched man who with closed 
eyes was breathing heavily. 

“‘ Suspected cholera!” the 
quartermaster - sergeant whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

The sick man groaned and 
clasped his stomach. I thought 
his complexion was rather good 
for a cholera case, but then I 
am no clinical expert. Nor was 
the Colonel. He called off his 
men, and, breathing threats, 
left us. 

That evening we sailed. After 
much chuffing and chugging, to 
the accompaniment of a great 
deal of yelling in good Glasgow 
Scots and bad British Hindu- 
stani, a squat little tug had 
hauled our steamer out of the 
palm grove. We were lashed, 
a barge on each side, and 
staggered off up-river. But 
we left Chuck behind us. 

I was thinking rather sadly, 
and not without some prickings 
of conscience, that we should 
miss him, especially at meal- 
times, when the quartermaster- 
sergeant interrupted my gentle 
melancholy. 

“Will you ’ave peaches or 
pineapple for dinner, sir? ” 

“Good lord, quartermaster- 
sergeant, I thought you'd 
chucked it all overboard!” I 
gasped. 

“So we did, sir,’’ he grinned, 
“but we tied a rope to it with 
a bit of wood for a float, and 
when the Colonel ’ad gone we 
pulled it up again. Some of 
the labels ’ve come off the tins, 
but that’s all.’’ 
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“ What about the cigarettes ; 
they weren’t in tins ? ” 

“ Oh, that chap in the sick- 
bay, ’e lay on ’em!” 

We found the battalion out 
of the line, resting. Resting in 
Mesopotamia meant that in- 
stead of sitting in trenches dug 
in the desert, one sat in tents 
in the same desert. It was just 
as hot, just as uncomfortable, 
just as depressing, and more 
monotonous. But it was some- 
thing to be back with the 
battalion again and to find 
myself commanding my old 
company. 

I still missed Chuck. [I had 
come to look for his clumsy 
figure on parade and to catch 
the understanding twinkle in 
his wandering eye, but no news 
of him reached us and we 
pictured him sweating out the 
sentence of his court martial in 
some detention camp. 

The popular conception of a 
court martial is half a dozen 
bloodthirsty old Colonel Blimps, 
who take it for granted that 
anyone brought before them is 
guilty—damme, sir, would he 
be here if he hadn’t done 
something?— and who at 
intervals chant in unison, 
“Maximum penalty—death !”’ 
In reality courts martial are 
almost invariably composed of 
nervous Officers, feverishly con- 
sulting their manuals ; so sorry 
for any ordinary man, like one 
of themselves or the prisoner, 
who has got mixed up with the 
law, that they are pathetically 
anxious to show the accused 
every possible loophole of es- 
cape. Even if they do steel 
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themselves to passing a sentence, 
they are quite prepared to find 
it quashed because they have 
forgotten to mark something 
‘A’ and attach it to the 
proceedings. 

Still, even a court martial 
could hardly acquit Chuck, and 
we were astonished when one 
day he joined us, without a 
stain, or at least any more 
stains, on his conduct sheet. 

* Acquitted! But, dash it 
all, the Colonel caught you 
red - handed, carting off his 
sugar !’’ I protested as soon as 
I got him alone. 

“ Sright,”’ he grinned, “ and 
’e weren’t’arf wild, that Colonel! 
Wanted me charged with 
pinchin’ a list of things as long 
as your arm.”’ 

** Well, you had pinched ’em, 
hadn’t you ? ” 

“Oh, I’d pinched ’em orl 
right. Easy. You only ’ad 
to march up in fours like you 
was a proper ration party and 
the Indian sentries ’ud let you 
in. The British N.C.O.’s always 
slept of an afternoon, lazy ’ogs, 
and so we could take what we 
liked. ’Orspital comforts mostly 
—tinned fruit, milk, you know.”’ 

“T know!” I agreed guiltily. 

“But at the court martial 
they told the old Colonel ’e 
’adn’t any evidence I’d pinched 
anythin’ except the sugar. No 
more ’e ’ad ! ” 

‘¢ And what about the sugar ? ”’ 

“ Well,” Chuck thoughtfully 
rubbed his nose, “ that was a 
bit orkard. But ‘ Cube Sugar’ 
was written on the case, and 
I said I wouldn’t steal sugar. 
Why should I? We get sugar 
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as aration. If I’d been stealing 
I'd ’ave taken tinned fruit or 
somethin’ not in the ration.” 

“ And they believed you ? ” 

“Must ’ave. Anyway, they 
let me off.” 

“But tell me, Chuck, why 
did you take sugar ? ”’ 

“T thought it was tinned 
fruit.” 

“ But it had ‘ Sugar’ written 
on it.” 

“ Ah,” said Chuck. “ So the 
Colonel said in ’is evidence, but, 
you see, I can’t read.”’ 

It seemed as if Chuck brought 
luck. No sooner had he re- 
joined than things began to 
improve. MKations, comforts, 
replacements of worn-out equip- 
ment arrived on a scale previ- 
ously unheard of ; new steamers 
appeared on the river ; convoys 
of Ford vans rattled across the 
desert. The shock of the fall 
of Kut had galvanised White- 
hall and Simla into an interest 
in our side-show. Maude was in 
charge, and there was not a man 
in the Force who did not feel 
the renewed energy and hope 
that were vitalising the whole 
army. To watch an army 
recovering its morale is en- 
thralling ; to feel the process 
working within oneself is an 
unforgettable experience. 

The temptation to supplement 
our rations by unorthodox 
means grew less, but habit 
dies hard, or perhaps with 
Chuck it was nature, not habit. 
Our weekly issue of meat on 
hoof would mysteriously in- 
crease in numbers during the 
night, and bitter lamentations 
would rise from neighbouring 


units. There was, too, the pain- 
ful incident of the Corps Com- 
mander’s private stores, un- 
loaded by a fatigue party which 
had included Private Chuck. 
But suspicion alone will not 
avail a Lieutenant - General 
against even a private; and 
besides, the Corps Commander 
was so rude, even for a Corps 
Commander, about the whole 
affair that we hardly felt it 
necessary to inquire too closely 
into the origin of the delect- 
able tinned hors-d’euvres that 
lent such welcome variety to 
our simple fare. 

After his encounter with the 
Corps Commander, Chuck very 
wisely avoided senior officers, 
and it was some time before 
he again brought himself to 
the notice of Higher Authority. 
The war was in full blast 
again, but for the moment we 
were enjoying 2 comparatively 
quiet spell of trench warfare 
between attacks on the formid- 
able Turkish positions round 
Kut. Three hundred yards 
separated us from the Turkish 
trenches, and the usual struggle 
to dominate no-man’s land was 
going on between patrols at 
night and snipers by day. 
Chuck had proved himself an 
exceptionally fine shot, and 
spent his days curled up in 
a cunningly hidden lair just 
behind our trench bumping off 
unsuspecting Turks. A slight 
rise in the ground gave him a 
view over the enemy lines, but 
he could neither see into our 
trench nor be seen from it, 
although within easy speaking 
distance. 
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At this time our Brigadier, 
a somewhat anxious officer, 
was known to the troops as 
‘Windy Willie’; not that they 
doubted his personal courage, 
but they were very weary of 
his constant alarums and excur- 
sions. One morning my com- 
pany headquarters was rung 
up by the Adjutant, who asked 
me if I had noticed the enemy 
cutting lanes through their 
barbed wire just after dawn. 
I said I had not; had any- 
body ? Yes, the Brigadier him- 
self had, and was convinced it 
portended imminent attack. I 
suggested that at the distance 
Brigade Headquarters was from 
the enemy the light must have 
played tricks, and the Briga- 
dier’s well-known imagination 
done the rest. The Adjutant 
agreed : we cursed senior officers 
who would not leave us in 
peace to get on with the war, 
and I went to my breakfast. 

I had hardly finished it before 
I was hurriedly called to the 
head of a communication trench 
to meet an imposing procession. 
First came my Colonel, who, I 
suspected from his expression 
of suppressed fury, had been 
interrupted at his breakfast ; 
then the tall bent form and 
eager face of our Brigadier, 
followed by the Staff Captain, 
who threw me a friendly wink 
over his General’s shoulder. A 
straggle of orderlies brought up 
the rear. 

The Brigadier acknowledged 
my salute and stalked majestic- 
ally to the fire-step. Taking 
off his topi, he peered over the 
sandbags. The Colonel, the 


Staff Captain, the orderlies 
and I followed suit. The two 
sentries in the bay were crowded 
out, and resigned it to us. 

As I knew, the Turkish wire 
was uncut—not the sign of a 
lane. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the Brigadier waved aside 
the question of lanes, but per- 
sisted that at dawn he had 
seen, with his own eyes through 
field-glasses, Turks working on 
their wire under our very noses. 

It was no use my saying we 
had had patrols up to the wire 
just before dawn; that from 
the first glimmer of light until 
now the wire had been under 
observation. He had seen Turks 
working there that morning. 
I called up the men who had 
been on sentry ; they had seen 
no Turks. The Brigadier was 
not convinced. 

‘‘ T’ve had a sniper up there, 
sir, since before dawn. He 
would certainly see any move- 
ment on the Turkish wire,’ I 
said in a last effort to settle 
the matter. 

“ Well, ask him!” snapped 
the Brigadier. 

** Chuck ! ”? I shouted. 

“?Ullo,”’ came back the 
answer. 

“Did you see any Turks 
working on their wire just 
after dawn this morning ? ”’ 

“No; they wouldn’t be such 
ruddy fools!” 

‘‘ But the Brigadier says he 
saw them himself.” 

“The Brigadier !’’ came the 
answer in tones of ineffable 
contempt. ‘“ Windy Willie’s 
got Turks on ’is flickin’ eye- 
lashes ! ” 
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There was nothing more to 
be said. In frigid silence the 
procession moved on. 

Trench warfare when it is 
not the most terrifying is the 
most monotonous form of war- 
fare. In the intervals between 
attacks we spent our time shov- 
elling the sandy soil of Meso- 
potamia into bags, and it was 
this interminable shifting of 
what he called ‘dirt’ that 
proved Chuck’s undoing. 

He was digging himself a 
sniper’s post; being something 
of an expert at the job he liked 
to design and build his own. 
Every shovelful of earth went 
into a sandbag, and when the 
sandbag was full Chuck carried 
it down the communication 
trench to empty it where the 
fresh earth would not betray 
his position. Watching him 
was his platoon sergeant, an 
ex-elementary school- teacher, 
@ precise, conscientious little 
man, a shade over-mindful of 
the dignity that should hedge a 
non-commissioned officer and a 
schoolmaster. The sergeant, 
noting the number of man-hours 
Chuck expended in removing 
the earth sandbag by sand- 
bag, bethought him how the 
process might be speeded up. 
He called for a large sack 
that had been used to bring 
up some bulky supplies, dumped 
it down, its mouth invitingly 
open, and said— 

“Use this—it holds more 


than a sandbag; you won’t 
have to make so many 
journeys.” 


Chuck looked at it without 
He disliked all 


enthusiasm. 


sergeants, particularly those 
who had been school-teachers, 
but he said nothing and shot 
the next few spadefuls into the 
sack. When it was about a 
quarter full he made to pick 
it up. 

“ Fill it ! ’ said the sergeant, 

Chuck rested on his spade. 

“ Fill it? If I fill the flickin’ 
thing, ’ow’m I going to lift 
it?” 

“Never mind that, fill it,” 
ordered the sergeant, “ and 
don’t use foul language in front 
of a non-commissioned officer ! ” 

“ But if I fill it, you flickin’ 
fool, I can’t lift it! ’’ expostu- 
lated Chuck, fairly losing his 
temper. 

“You’re under arrest for 
using insubordinate language 
to your superior,’ snapped the 
little sergeant, standing up 
bravely to the furious Chuck. 

“Superior! Aw, ’ell!” said 
Chuck, and punched him on 
the jaw. 

“* And,” as the aggrieved ser- 
geant, nursing a swollen chin, 
explained afterwards, “I was 
going to help him carry it 
myself ! ”’ 

This time there was no loop- 
hole of escape, and Chuck came 
back to us from the court 
martial under a _ suspended 
sentence of six years’ imprison- 
ment for, when on active ser- 
vice, striking his superior officer 
in the execution of his duty. 

These suspended sentences 
were unsatisfactory things, intro- 
duced to prevent men from com- 
mitting offences in order deliber- 
ately to exchange the hardships 
and dangers of active service 
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for the not much greater hard- 
ships and the safety of prison. 
The men rejoined their units 
under the threat of having to 
serve their sentences after the 
war, unless by exemplary con- 
duct they earned remission. 
Usually a suspended sentence 
had little effect on a man; 
it was a waste of time, es- 
pecially for an infantryman, to 
bother about what was going 
to happen after the war. 

Chuck took his indifferently 
enough; he became a shade 
more morose and quick tem- 
pered—N.C.O.’s were careful to 
explain their orders to him— 
and took to grousing a good 
deal. This was not very serious ; 
all good soldiers grouse, and 
Chuck had a way of giving his 
bitterest and most profane 
grouses a picturesque turn that 
took away their sting. 

Immediately we had retaken 
Kut, we pelted so hard after 
the bolting Turk that, while 
we never caught him, we did 
outstrip our supplies, and re- 
ceived, instead of our bully and 
biscuit, the only rations avail- 
able, those of the Indian troops 
alongside us. Private Chuck, 
muttering to himself, regarded 
the heaps of strange foodstuffs 
piled up on the river bank for 
issue to the company. He filled 
one great hand with atta, the 
rough Indian flour, and the 
other with a mixture of the 
grain, gur, turmeric, and what- 
not dear to the sepoy’s stomach. 

“ Fourteen flickin’ miles and 
an empty belly yesterday,” he 
growled ; ‘ twenty-two flickin’ 
miles and a flickin’ battle today ! 
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They marches us like buckin’ 
mules; they loads us like 
buckin’ mules; and now”’— 
he raised his full hands to an 
outraged heaven—‘“ now, by 
cripes, they feeds us like buckin’ 
mules ! ”’ 

However, whether ‘ they’ fed 
us like mules or not, we took 
Baghdad. It was an extra- 
ordinary feeling to find oneself 
there. For a year Baghdad 
had been for us the Unattainable 
City, a mirage on the distant 
horizon. And now a sudden 
rush and it was ours. The 
slackness that follows achieve- 
ment, the physical and mental 
reaction after prolonged striving, 
descended momentarily on us. 
There seemed no more to be 
done ; for us the war was over. 

There was an unreality about 
everything as we bivouacked 
beyond the city and looked 
wonderingly about us. 

Through the evening dust 
haze I caught the gleam of a 
blue-tiled dome above date- 
palms. Forgetful of every- 
thing but curiosity, I wandered 
towards it, and found myself 
on the outskirts of a large 
village. The Arabs streamed 
out to greet me in the most 
friendly way. They patted me 
on the back, they made signs 
inviting me to enter their 
village, they urged me forward, 
in every way demonstrating 
their delight at my arrival. 
My chest, under its sweat- 
stained shirt, swelled. This 
was the sort of thing I had 
read about, but never expected 
to see—the liberated populace 
welcoming the Conquering Hero! 
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I strode forward confidently to 
increasing applause. 

Suddenly it dawned upon me 
that a score of energetic brown 
gentlemen were all trying at 
the tops of their voices to tell 
me the same thing, all con- 
tinually pointing in one 
direction. Their excitement 
increased. So did the closeness 
with which they hemmed me 
in, the speed with which they 
swept me along. I grew un- 
easy. There was rather too 
much urgency about all this. 
I felt myself exchanging the 
réle of Conquering Hero for 
that of Unwilling Captive ! 

A grubby little boy in a dirty 
nightshirt squirmed through the 
mass. 

“ Good-night, Tommy,” he 
said affably in American. 

** Good-night—I mean, good 
evening. You speak English ? ”’ 

He nodded. 

“ Sure.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what are these fellows 
saying ? ”’ 

“They say—Turks ! ” 

“Turks! Where ? ”’ 

“ Right here ! ” 

“ How many ? ”’ 

He shrugged indifferently. 

“Twenty, thirty,’ he haz- 
arded, and added with relish : 
“ You fight them ! ” 

“ Here, I say!’ I protested. 
66 Stop 1»? 

But it was no use; the mob 
bore me on. Without warning 
it melted away and I found 
myself standing alone in the 
mouth of a lane opening into 
a small square. The space in 
front of me was empty, the 
booths surrounding it deserted. 
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Only in one, an Arab coffee shop 
immediately opposite me, did 
I detect a sign of movement, 
There, through a rough barri- 
cade, I saw a glint of steel; 
half a dozen rifles were covering 
the square. 

I dodged quickly into a 
doorway and stood there sweat- 
ing gently. The silence of 
expectation had fallen on my 
once vociferous allies; a hun- 
dred eyes watched me from 
sheltering doors and windows. 
I was conscious, too, of eyes 
behind those rifle barrels across 
the square. The noble exhilara- 
tion of a Conquering Hero 
had evaporated completely ; I 
was in the devil of a funk. 
All I wanted to do was to bolt 
back to camp for help, but 
I doubted if my brown friends 
would let me. 

I had just decided to run 
for it, when, above the buzz 
of voices that was beginning 
to rise again in every alley, I 
heard drawing nearer a rumb- 
ling metallic sound — jangle, 
jangle, bump, jangle, jangle, 
bump. It was a sound heard 
often enough over Flanders 
pavé, on Gallipoli beaches, along 
Frontier tracks, in East African 
jungles, in a dozen odd corners 
of the world at war—the un- 
mistakable rumbling rattle of 
an Indian Army transport cart. 
Some unsuspecting native drabi 
was driving his cart right up 
to those threatening rifles. 

Sure enough, as I watched, 
into the square from my right 
debouched a pair of mules, and 
clattering behind them the 
familiar two-wheeled cart. 
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Seated nonchalantly on the 
board that served as driving- 
seat, a rifle slung over his 
shoulder, was not an Indian 
drabi, but a British soldier. 

“Get back!” I yelled, 
showing as much of myself as 
I dared. 

The soldier pulled up his 
mules and looked towards me. 
It was Chuck. 

“Get back, you idiot!” I 
shouted again. 

“Why ? ”’ he roared back. 

“ Turks !”’? I shrieked, point- 


ing. 

Chuck turned deliberately and 
looked at the barricade. Then 
he stood up in the cart so that 
he could see over the top. 

“Qi, you!” he _ bellowed, 
with a sweep of his arm. “‘ Come 
out ofit! Jaldi,imshi, idarao!’’ 

A dirty white rag fluttered 
over the barricade. A swarthy, 
bearded man in  bedraggled 
khaki stepped out with his 
hands above his head. Another 
followed him, another, and an- 
other. I walked across and 
joined Chuck as he clambered 
down from his cart and unslung 
his rifle. 

“My God, Chuck,” I said, 
“vou took a risk!” 

“ Risk! With them?’ He 
jerked a contemptuous thumb 
at the increasing group of 
ragged prisoners. ‘ All they 
was waitin’ for was to surrender 
to the first white man they saw 
—these lousy Arabs was after 
tem ! ” 

He slammed the butt of his 
rifle hard into the ribs of an 
Arab who was prancing round 


the wretched Turks brandishing 
a murderously curved knife. 
This gentleman and his friends 
fell back to a _ respectful 
distance. 

“* Rifles in there, Johnny,’’ 
said Chuck to the Turkish 
N.C.O. 

Their rifles clattered on to 
the iron slats of the cart, and 
we counted our bag. There 
were ten Turks in all, two of 
them in dirty blood-stained 
bandages, too weak to walk. 
These went into the cart after 
the rifles. 

Chuck climbed back on to 
the seat; the prisoners formed 
up. The Turkish N.C.O. saluted 
me. 

“* March !” I ordered. 

““ Chelo! Imshi !” translated 
Chuck, and the procession 
moved off amid the mingling 
of cheers for us, and curses for 
the prisoners. 

* Chuck,’’ I called out, “‘ how 
did you get that cart ? ”’ 

‘¢ Borrowed it.” 

‘“‘ And what were you doing 
with it ? ” 

‘“‘ Scroungin’,”? he answered 
expressively. 

I looked into the cart. One 
of the wounded Turks was 
reposing on a sticky mass of 
dates, the other on a sack half- 
full of oranges; a couple of 
fowls with hastily wrung necks 
were tossed in a corner. 


I have tried to describe Chuck 
to you; do you wonder that I 
could not describe him to the 
policeman in that Kensington 
Square ? 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.I.E. 


Foe and raw cold without. 
Blazing logs and just the right 
sort of easy-chair within. It is 
surely the better part to take 
what the gods give, and settle 
down with the right sort of 
book. The easy-chair has it, 
but for the moment it is the 
glowing embers rather than the 
printed page that invite and 
hold our gaze. What is it 
about pictures in the fire that 
so often starts a train of thought 
poles asunder from anything 
that had been in our minds a 
moment before? Today it may 
be just the sheer contrast with 
the bleak prospect from the 
window that sends our thoughts 
flying across the ocean; and 
we are back in the years that 
are past. 


The month of May and a 
tearing dust-storm ; a burning 
wind that sears. To keep it 
out, every door and window is 
close shut, and our bungalow a 
prison. But a prison which 
does not shut out that deadly 
monotone, the persistent tonk ! 
tonk! tonk! of the copper- 
smith. A dumpy little green 
bird with a gaudy necktie, we 
will have nothing but friendly 
feelings for him when we spot 
him, a couple of months hence, 
popping in and out of a hole in 
the trunk of a banyan tree. 
Today our only desire is to 
wring his neck. At long last, 


however, the bird-fiend is silent 
and the dust-storm has passed 
over. The breeze is not exactly 
cool, but the vice has gone out 
of it, and the sun has, for this 
day at least, ceased from hos- 
tilities. Beneath the cool faint 
light of the stars we can believe 
it possible that one day he will 
be our friend again. 

June, with its breathless sus- 
pense. A thirsty world waiting, 
its pleading gaze fixed on tanta- 
lising clouds that gather and 
seem to hesitate, then time and 
again pass on, mocking. But 
it does come at length, that 
blessed burst of the monsoon, 
with the wonderful transfor- 
mation which a few days bring 
forth in a land no longer arid 
and brown but a living vivid 
green. And the cheerful whit- 
whit! whit-whit! of the little 
rain-quail proclaims to bird and 
beast that all is well in the best 
of worlds. 

September half-way through, 
and the respite of the rains 
behind. The earth is drying 
again; and a muggy steamy 
atmosphere, as another month 
nears its close, makes life any- 
thing but comfortable. And 
then one morning, from out of 
the blue above, there falls upon 
our hearing a distant clanging 
clamour, the voice of a company 
of cranes returning from their 
northern summering. A grate- 
ful music in our ears, for that 
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trumpet-call is the unfailing 
herald of the cold weather. 

The cold weather in Western 
India! What matters any- 
thing that has gone before ? 
The sun no longer smites—if 
you show him the respect that 
is his due—but is lavish of his 
bounty: what more can man 
ask of a day? The Xmas- 
New Year holiday means ten 
such days, free from any but 
the most urgent work. And if 
it has been one’s fortunate fate 
to spend them, on occasion, in 
the hospitable shikar camp of 
one of India’s princes, what 
wonder at the shape they take, 
those pictures in the fire. Let 
us try to put on paper a few 
of the recollections which they 
bring back. 


I have spoken of a shikar 
camp, and in some cases a 
tented camp it would be, with 
large luxurious tents, electric 
light and all. In others, most 
of the guests would be accom- 
modated in the Maharaja’s 
guest-houses. But, whether an 
early breakfast had been dis- 
posed of in the dining-hall of 
one reminiscent ember, or in 
the spacious mess-tent of an- 
other, the first clear picture 
that springs to mind is of the 
party assembling outside in the 
keen morning air, and, after 
receipt of preliminary instruc- 
tions from our host on the day’s 
proceedings, sorting ourselves 
out among a number of cars 
which were in waiting. These 
were usually all American or 
Canadian cars of the open 
touring type. <A saloon, we 


used to think, was too stuffy 
for the Indian plains, and—I 
write of a period some years 
back—English firms had not 
begun to try to cater for the 
Indian mofussil or country 
market. Few English cars, if 
any, had a high enough clear- 
ance for the work they would 
have had to do. I remember 
an Austin Twelve, indeed, which 
used to hold its own gallantly, 
but its owner, I fancy, used to 
find it a bit of a strain keeping 
his end up. 

One of our Maharaja hosts 
swore by the old Fords, and 
rarely used anything else for 
shikar purposes. Certainly in 
his hands they could do won- 
ders; though how far black- 
buck or bustard were impressed 
by the camouflage of broad 
green stripes on their black 
bodies I am not prepared to say. 

Our destination might be 
three or four, it might be twenty 
or more miles away. Twenty 
miles meant a drive of nearly 
an hour and a half; for on the 
surfaces over which we used to 
travel, an average fifteen miles 
an hour was a fair pace. Some- 
times there was practically no 
track at all. But the slowest 
work was in places where hedges 
of a kind, or adjacent scrub, 
made it impossible to leave the 
regular cart-track on which the 
heavy wheels of bullock-carts 
had made deep ruts in the rainy 
season. The sides of these ruts, 
six or eight inches deep and 
dried hard by the sun, had not 
had time to be worn away, and 
it had been nobody’s business 
to remove them. Fortunately, 
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such stretches only occurred 
here and there, and then but 
for short distances. 

It was worse when, once or 
twice, our unmade ‘road’ lay 
across a couple of miles of out- 
cropping solid rock, over which 
our pace averaged no more 
than four or five miles an hour. 
It was difficult to believe—as 
was the case—that bullock- 
carts were in the regular, if not 
very frequent, habit of travers- 
ing this particular route ; diffi- 
cult at least if one did not know 
the Gujarat cart-driver and his 
complete indifference alike to 
bumps and the passage of 
time. 

There were again occasions 
when, if one took an unexpected 
route, a car might be held up 
by heavy sand in a dry river- 
bed. But ordinarily, when our 
way lay across such a river, 
where the sand was an obstacle, 
the roadway was made prac- 
ticable for cars beforehand by 
means of a carpeting of branches 
or something of the kind. There 
were times, too, when we had 
been shooting far afield and 
some cause of delay had led to 
night falling upon us while still 
some miles from home, that one 
lost touch both with the car in 
front and the track itself. The 
thrills of driving a car in such 
conditions have to be experi- 
enced to be realised ; but it was 
all great fun. 

It will be understood that if 
one habitually took the wheel 
of one’s own car in such varying 
circumstances, a8 some of us 
did, one acquired of necessity 
a certain skill in driving of a 


rather special kind. I do not 
know, however, that it proved 
of any great value when, in 
after days, one had to deal with 
the traffic problems of modern 
civilisation on a smooth high- 
road. It makes all the difference 
whether your difficulties arise 
mainly from the character of 
the surface under your wheels, 
or from the character of the 
other objects moving upon that 
surface ! 

In any case, there was none 
among us who could compete 
with our host. A _ remark- 
able driver, His Highness. The 
ground over which he would 
take an ordinary touring car 
had to be seen to be believed ; 
he gave the impression of being 
able to leave it to his car, so to 
speak, over rough going, just as 
a good pig-sticker will leave it 
to his mount. Perhaps his skill 
was most strikingly displayed 
when he took a guest across 
country after that stately bird 
the Indian Greater Bustard, 
and would out-mancuvre the 
wary fowl into allowing his 
passenger a shot at reasonable 
range. Not that this was by 
any means always the end of 
the bustard, as those will ap- 
preciate who have tried to shoot 
any bird on the wing from a 
car travelling, however slowly, 
over rough ground—for to bring 
the car to a halt for the purpose 
of firing, without letting the 
quarry get out of shot, was 
often impossible. 

Whatever the journey was 
like, we arrived sooner or later 
at our objective. The nature 
of the game with which we were 
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now concerned varied from day 
to day. Sometimes it would 
be sand-grouse coming to drink 
at their favourite watering- 
place, or duck in variety on a 
tank where large bags had been 
obtained in the past. Another 
morning would be allotted, per- 
haps—for devotees of the rifle— 
to blackbuck, or to the cranes 
remorselessly raiding the millet 
crops of the long-suffering ryot 
—could we have forgotten how 
they had been our September 
heralds of the cold weather ? 
Or a ‘ dry shoot,’ tramping with 
a line of beaters across country, 
our quarry partridge and quail 
and hare. 

One account of small-game 
shooting is apt to read much 
like another. There is just one 
picture too vivid to be entirely 
passed over—that surging rise 
from the water, at the sound of 
the first shot of the day, of 
thousands of duck, duck of 
seven or eight or even more 
distinct species, in a number of 
flocks and companies great and 
small, but all, though at vary- 
ing distances, at varying heights, 
at varying speeds, wheeling in 
a score of directions above and 
past and around your head. 
For the time being it would 
seem the sole object of one and 
all to play their appointed parts 
in the composition of the swiftly 
moving kaleidoscopic panorama 
of long-necked bird forms that 
fills the sky. There we may 
leave the small game. 

The pursuit of big game 
formed no part of the normal 
activities of these camps; _ it 
was not a jungly country. 
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There was, however, in the 
territory of one maritime State 
whose hospitality we enjoyed 
more than once, a small range 
of hills where a few panthers 
had their being. The memory 
comes back of an interview 
with one of these which pos- 
sessed an unusual feature that 
perhaps makes it worth record- 
ing. The story is one that was 
left untold when I talked of 
panthers in these pages a year 
or two ago. 

The beast had killed a goat 
and left it in a nullah, where it 
was securely fastened by a rope 
round its neck, tied to a peg 
in the ground. I sat up for 
him on a sheltered rock over- 
looking the ‘kill.’ It was a 
black and windy night, and 
after dark I had to rely en- 
tirely upon my ears. After a 
while I fancied once or twice 
that I heard something which 
might have been the sound of 
eating, but was not sure. It 
can be an eerie business, that, 
straining one’s ears in the dark- 
ness for some indication of the 
presence of a silent-moving beast 
of prey. At length I turned on 
my light, and there was the 
panther on the kill! The bat- 
tery of my torch had run 
down a little, and, not seeing 
him clearly, I rather misjudged 
his position and hit him, as 
it turned out, too low down 
in the shoulder. At the shot 
he disappeared. On investi- 
gation we found blood at the 
spot where he had been, but 
there was nothing to be done 
but leave him until the morning. 

The specially interesting fea- 
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ture of the affair lay in the 
condition of the kill. A large 
panther, when dining off a 
fairly big animal such as a 
young buffalo, will often start 
his meal at the root of the tail ; 
otherwise he invariably begins 
at the stomach, continuing with 
the flesh off the ribs, and eating 
the whole of the body before 
touching the neck, which, indeed, 
he frequently leaves. In the 
present case the panther had 
eaten very little the previous 
day, and that in normal fashion 
from the stomach. Now, to 
my surprise, I found that the 
stomach had not been touched, 
but that he had been working 
all round the neck, which was 
nearly cut through. He must 
have been at it before I turned 
on my torch, none too soon. 

I see no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the obvious ex- 
planation that, when he found 
his kill fastened by the neck so 
that he could not drag it away, 
he deliberately set to work to 
cut off the head in order to 
release the body: not, be it 
noted, to cut the rope, a much 
simpler task. The incident 
sheds an instructive light on the 
panther’s intelligence and its 
limitations. One has always 
been disposed to look upon it 
as a sign of their lack of in- 
telligence in some respects that 
neither tiger nor panther has 
ever been known, so far as I 
am aware, to cut with his teeth, 
as he could easily do, the rope 
which so often prevents him 
from dragging away his kill. 
The present instance, however, 
certainly appears to indicate 
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the exercise of something akin 
to definite reasoning. 

The morning’s search resulted 
in putting up the panther, still 
full of life, three hundred yards 
away, and unfortunately he 
then managed to reach, on 
three legs, a cave near-by. 
From this we found it quite 
impossible to evict him. One 
was glad to learn later that 
he recovered from his wound, 
though permanently lamed, a 
fact which does not seem to 
have prevented him from con- 
tinuing to obtain a livelihood. 

One creature which might 
invite the rifleman’s attention 
now and then was the ‘ mugger.’ 
Near one end of the range of 
hills the Maharaja had built an 
attractive little sort of country- 
house overlooking a small lake, 
where he used to give delightful 
luncheon parties. As one looked 
down on the lake a mugger or 
two might often be seen bask- 
ing on one of the small promon- 
tories that jutted into the water ; 
I have stalked one now and 
again, less for the sport than 
for the sake of the attaché-cases 
and so forth into which his hide 
would in due course materialise. 
There was also a sense of 
acquired merit in the slaying of 
a definitely evil thing, a feeling 
that was not produced by the 
shooting of tiger or panther. 
A cat’s eyes may wear an ex- 
pression that is coldly cruel, 
but it may change to hot rage 
or soften to friendliness and 
purring contentment, even 
though it never glow with 
devotion like a dog’s. But a 
mugger’s eyes are always the 
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same, with a baleful changeless- 
ness that makes the flesh creep. 
Did anyone ever love a mugger ? 

There was a mugger once 
which definitely scored off me— 
for @ moment or two. That 
this happened in a different 
State is a matter of no import- 
ance; fire pictures are bound 
by no considerations of geo- 
graphy. This particular reptile 
was the solitary inhabitant of 
a tank, the greater part of 
which had dried up in a year 
of drought. In the alluvial 
soil of the tank bed, adjacent 
to what water remained, an 
enterprising ryot had sown a 
crop of winter wheat. One 
afternoon it was reported that 
the mugger was out of the 
water having a siesta, and I 
sallied forth, rifle in hand. 

As a rule a mugger basking 
in the daytime lies within two 
or three feet of the water’s edge. 
I was therefore surprised to 
find that my prospective quarry 
was lying in the young wheat, 
then some eight or nine inches 
high, at a distance of fully 
twenty yards from the water. 
The less chance of his escaping, 
thought I, as I took aim from 
behind the bund at some seventy 
yards range. 

I fired. Not amove. I have 
found that a bullet accurately 
placed in the back of the neck 
will kill a mugger stone dead, 
though some spasmodic move- 
ments will follow. In this case 
there was not even a quiver, 
which was rather surprising. 
But it had been my experience 
that, at the sound of a shot, 
every mugger on shore within 
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half a mile will invariably 
plunge straightway into the 
water, and I was in no doubt 
that this beast was dead. 
Leisurely I reloaded and made 
my way across the bed of the 
tank towards him. 

I was within perhaps six feet 
of the defunct reptile when he 
suddenly came to life and swung 
round upon me like a flash, 
with jaws flung open wide and 
a loud intimidating hiss, to 
the horror of wife and small 
daughter watching the affair 
from the opposite bund! As 
for me, I had, as may well be 
imagined, one of the shocks of 
my life. My backward jump 
must have broken records. 
However, recovering myself, I 
made sure this time with two 
rapid shots. Then came the 
final surprise, when examination 
of the now really dead reptile 
could find no trace whatever 
of the original bullet. My first 
shot must have been just too 
high and missed him clean. 

It was an extraordinary affair, 
of which there seem two possible 
explanations. One that the 
crocodile was deaf, had not 
heard the first report, and was 
unconscious of my approach in 
silent rubber soles until I was 
almost upon him. The other, 
that the creature had the in- 
telligence to suppose himself 
more or less concealed by the 
wheat in which he lay, while 
by a move to cover the unusual 
distance to the water he might 
be only exposing himself to 
danger. This possibility seemed 
to be strengthened by the fact 
that there was a malformation 
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of one of the hind feet which 
would doubtless have slowed 
down any attempt to escape. 
But whether he was really 
lying ‘ doggo,’ or merely deaf, 
must remain undecided. Be- 
tween seven and eight feet long, 
he was not a large mugger, but 
quite big enough to have given 
me ample cause to regret our 
meeting, had I been a pace 
nearer when he moved. 

To return to the State by the 
sea. The seashore there had 
its amenities, though sometimes 
of doubtful attractiveness. Keen 
bathers there were among us, 
but there were others whom 
nothing would induce to set 
foot within those treacherous 
waters. Possibly it was true 
that the sinister triangular fin 
of a shark was never to be seen 
near the shore except during 
the monsoon months. True too, 
perhaps, that the striped sea- 
snake which swam sinuously 
past was never known to attack 
the swimmer who might chance 
to collide with it—though the 
scientists do say that its venom 
is four times as deadly as that 
of the cobra. It was certainly 
true that the big turtles, whose 
heads bobbed up and down 
with the rise and fall of the sea 
swell, were as inoffensive things 
as you could wish to meet. 
But...! 

The explanation of that ‘ but’ 
is to be found in the character 
of a little creature, of super- 
ficially attractive appearance 
when you behold it on the 
surface of the sea, its ‘ sail’ 
bellying before the breeze— 
the ‘Portuguese Man-of-war,’ 


or Argonaut. But when, swept 
along by the current below the 
surface, it happens to come in 
contact with your arm or leg, 
a pair of long, thread-like, bluish 
tentacles are instanter coiled 
around the limb, and a sudden 
burning pain sears you through 
and through. Agonised, you 
dash for the shore and wildly 
rip that venomous thread from 
your arm, to which it clings 
like ivy to a wall. But a thin 
red line remains wherever the 
thing has touched your skin, 
and it may be some hours 
before that searing pain entirely 
ceases to torment you. It isa 
pleasure that I have in person 
experienced but vicariously, so 
far as in duty bound to share 
the joys and sorrows of Herself. 
No more bathing for her, thank 
you. Once also did I see our 
Policeman laid out by the at- 
tentions of one of the little 
horrors. A gay lad, our 8.P., 
and the doughty terror of 
dacoits and their like a hundred 
miles away. But he was doing 
no terrifying that morning, and 
if he was feeling gay he con- 
trived to conceal it with success. 
He bobbed up again next day, 
and of course the honour of the 
Indian Police saw to it that he 
bathed again; though indeed 
he was such an amphibious 
being when anywhere within 
reach of the sea that nothing 
would have kept him out of 
the water for long. 

Another picture forms in the 
embers; a morning when the 
Maharaja has a couple of 
elephants out. The intention 
is that one of these shall carry 
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a@ passenger who knows the 
ground and is well up in the 
rules of the game; who, from 
his elevated position, will be 
able to see more than could 
anyone on foot. With an 
elephant at each end of the 
line of beaters, more than 
usually effective control should 
be maintained. It is an ex- 
cellent scheme, which has 
worked well before. 

But the best laid plans... 
Today, just when the two 
elephants, which have come 
out together, are about to 
separate to take up their posi- 
tions, the call of a sand-grouse 
is heard, and a trio of these 
birds passes overhead within 
range of a young sportsman 
standing a few feet away from 
the big beasts. The temptation 
is too strong, and he blazes off 
both barrels just behind one 
great flapping ear. This is 
quite too much for the nervous 
creature, who swings round and 
incontinently bolts, followed by 
its companion. The wonderful 
control exercised by an Indian 
mahout over his charge is well 
known. But when the nerves 
of a hathi fail him, and he is 
impelled to run away from 
some real or fancied terror, he 
just runs away, and nothing 
the mahout can do has any 
effect. 

So on this occasion. Head- 
long for home they go, their 
progress, from the point of 
view of those on their backs— 
one of them a lady—being, as 
one afterwards gathers, not 
unlike that of the flight, after 
his master’s death, of the Prince 
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of Tusculum’s frightened steed, . 

in one of Macaulay’s lays :— 

“* Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
the dark grey charger fled ; 

He burst through ranks of fighting 
men; he sprang o’er heaps of 
dead.” 

If there are no fighting men, at 
least the women threshing corn 
in a village grain-yard are 
effectively scattered before them, 
and there is never a pause in 
their wild career until they 
arrive at their stables four miles 
away. There, in the nick of 
time, they are met upon the 
threshold by the Maharaja him- 
self barring the way. For—to 
go back for a moment—H.H., 
knowing his beasts, has realised 
at the start that nothing would 
stop the panic-stricken levia- 
thans until they had reached 
the shelter of their stables, and 
that must mean the crashing 
of their howdahs against the 
top of the entrance doorways, 
with perhaps ghastly conse- 
quences to their occupants. 
With quick decision, he is into 
his car in @ flash and off by a 
route which, with himself at the 
wheel, should bring him there 
in time. As fortunately it does. 

Strangely enough, as we learn 
subsequently, a danger of a 
similar nature had already been 
escaped. On the way the 
smaller elephant, which was 
leading, with X.—builder of 
bridges and old shikari—on 
board, took a line that must 
bring it under the overhanging 
branch of a tree. X.’s brain 
worked at high pressure. He 
realised that, whereas his own 
mount probably had room to 
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pass clear below, the howdah 
of the larger animal, carrying 


the lady, was almost certain 


to strike the branch, with a 
serious risk of its occupant 
being swept off. With great 
presence of mind, and the 
exercise of no little skill and 
strength, he contrived to seize 
and bend back the branch as 
he passed below, and managed 
to break it sufficiently to clear 
the way—a fine effort. The 
two concerned were undoubtedly 
fortunate that at the end of 
their impromptu ride they were 
none the worse except for an 
unpleasant shaking-up and, in 
X.’s case, a rather bad strain ; 
but it was not, I fancy, an 
experience which either had any 
desire to repeat. 

As for the rest of us, with a 
satisfactory mixed bag and a 
healthy five-mile tramp, our 
dry shoot has not lacked variety. 
Just comfortably weary, we are 
more than ready to take the 
wheel of a homeward car. 


On arriving back in camp 
after an all-day shoot, the first 
necessity, and one immediately 
forthcoming, is a hot tub. Then, 
clothed again in comfortable 
garments, we wander over to 
the little Club for a rubber or a 
game of billiards—if we venture 
to take on our host, we shall 
need to demand a start of half 
the game in 200 points. Or 
perhaps we feel more like a laze 
in a long chair before dinner, 
looking through the post that 
has arrived while we were out. 

And such a post! For three 
or four days around Xmas, in- 


deed, our post-bags are filled to 
overflowing, and we receive a 
far greater number of Xmas 
ecards from our Aryan brethren 
than from our own people. 
The ddlis, elaborate trays of 
fruit from far and near, which 
cause our tent to resemble a 
fruiterer’s shop, represent a 
more Oriental custom, but none 
the less are gifts in celebration 
of our Christmas. And, as we 
look back from an English 
fireside to that life which now 
seems so distant, one falls to 
wondering. Did one ever ap- 
preciate as it deserved the 
manner in which so many of 
the children of that land of our 
adoption, alien in race, in re- 
ligion, in social customs, were 
wont to join in honouring with 
us a festival which meant noth- 
ing to them? All classes, mind 
you, from one’s own domestic 
staff assembled on Xmas morn- 
ing to offer their congratulations 
on our bara din (great day) to 
the princes of the land whose 
hospitality used to be so lavish. 

At the Xmas dinner at the 
Palace nothing is lacking of 
right seasonable fare, with 
champagne flowing freely— 
though it may be the part of 
wisdom to bear in mind that 
the morrow’s shoot is likely to 
mean a long day! But it is 
not the bounteousness of the 
provision that counts, so much 
as its thoughtful appropriate- 
ness to the occasion. And, in a 
dozen other ways, our hosts 
seek to enter into the spirit of 
our customs, and lay themselves 
out to make our festal season, 
as nearly as may be, the real 
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thing for us, not omitting on 
occasion a Xmas tree if there 
be English children in the camp. 
It is all rather wonderful, if one 
only pauses for a moment to 
think about it. 

It may be the cynic will 
sneer and say that the patawala 
is only thinking of bakshish, the 
office clerk of some favour to 
come. Doubtless it is but 
human nature to seek to please 
those set in authority over us ; 
but in the main the cynic is 
wrong. They were not forced, 
the smiles on those brown faces ; 
and what do those expect of 
him now who, years after he 
has gone for good and all, still 
send an annual Xmas card to 
the Sahib whom once they 
served ? 

New Year’s Day is some- 
times celebrated by a more 
or less formal banquet, with 
appropriate toasts, which affords 
the senior guest an opportunity 
of giving, on the general behalf, 
some expression to our appreci- 
ation of our host’s generous 
hospitality. The banquet is 
followed by a dance, perhaps 
in faney dress, and is watched 
with interest by bright eyes 
which see but are not seen. I 
doubt if the dancers themselves 
derive more entertainment from 
the proceedings than do the 
Maharani and her ladies, peep- 
ing from behind the purdah, 
especially when the stroke of 
midnight is signalled by the 
linking of hands white and 
brown in the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

Not that the Durbar ladies 
of our province all keep strict 


_purdah nowadays ; 
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but the 
dance that I have in mind takes 
place in the Club, and etiquette 
still requires that they shall 
not appear in public on such 
an occasion. In the Palace 
dining-hall, however, Her High- 
ness may, and does, take her 
place beside her husband, help- 
ing him to receive and entertain 
their guests with the shy but 
perfect dignity of a Rajput 
lady of high degree. 

And here another picture 
comes back to me. An attrac- 
tive little walled-in garden 
within the precincts of the 
Palace—on an exposed coast 
where flowers are few and hard 
to grow—its peace rudely 
broken by an outburst of alarm 
cries and the beating of pots 
and pans in an endeavour, by 
a score of retainers, to scare 
and fend off from the Maharani’s 
garden the legions of an in- 
vading locust swarm. Is that 
tiny garden, so hardly preserved 
from the buffetings of the salt 
monsoon gales, to perish in an 
hour ? 

Not if we can save it! Some 
of us are lunching at the Palace, 
as this is an off-day as regards 
shikar, and three of us sally 
forth from the luncheon table, 
arm ourselves with shot-guns, 
and set about blazing into the 
brown of those myriad flying 
flakes, in the hope that the 
repeated explosions will keep 
the little fiends from settling. 
Winged flakes I have called 
them, for while in the distance 
a swarm of locusts on the wing 
resembles a shifting brown cloud 
on the horizon, at close quarters 
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they are singularly like brown 
snowflakes moving horizontally 
instead of vertically. The whole 
limited sphere of our vision 
from within those garden walls 
is filled with the inexorable 
procession of flying insects, each 
in itself so insignificant, but 
an array that has neither be- 
ginning nor end. There seems 
no reason why the numberless 
host should ever pass. But, 
except for odd ones dropping out 
here and there, each individual 
locust does pass on. That is 
what matters; still the legions 
move. 

And so, at the end of a long 
half-hour, the main body of 
the swarm turns aside to settle 
down upon the seashore. True 
that a detachment remains for 
a while to lunch in a grove 
of casuarina trees outside the 
Palace walls. But the garden, 
so dear to our little Maharani’s 
heart, is saved. 

We go out and listen to the 
feasting of the swarm in the 
easuarina trees, the smaller 
branches bending beneath the 
weight. The champing of 
thousands of insect jaws is 
audible a considerable distance 
away and produces an uncanny 
effect. By the time the brigands 
have departed, several of these 
trees are more or less com- 
pletely denuded of foliage. Sub- 
sequently we take to the sea 
and observe, from a launch, the 
main army in occupation of the 
rather steep slopes of the sea- 
shore. For over a mile they 
are brown with locusts, but the 
most remarkable thing is the 
manner in which the invaders 
are arrayed in several separate 
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columns, with wonderfully regu- 
lar intervals between them. 
The military aspect of the 
formation they have adopted 
for their bivouac is unexpected 
and surprising. One can hardly 
believe they have not been 
marshalled by a human word of 
command ! 

When eventually we return 
to our tents in the guest-camp, 
numbers of stragglers from the 
swarm rise before our every 
step, like quail from a field of 
wheat, when the quail are 
really in. And the interior of 
our tent as we enter is festooned 
with long-legged hoppers. 


The pictures have one more 
outing to show us before the 
fire goes out. A _ distinctive 
feature of a certain camp was 
@ morming on ‘the Rann.’ 
Separating the province of 
Kathiawar from the State of 
Cutch is the Gulf of that name, 
with its extension the Rann of 
Cutch which, in summer a great 
salt morass, invaded by the 
high monsoon tides of the Gulf, 
dries up in winter. By the 
middle or end of December its 
flat surface has become quite 
hard, and a motor-car can 
traverse the greater part of its 
area at speed for miles in any 
direction. Let us take out one 
of the Maharaja’s Fords and 
see what we shall see. 

An absolutely flat grey-brown 
expanse stretching to the 
horizon, alike to right, left, and 
ahead of us. Here and there 
patches of a whitish salty de- 
posit which has dried in flakes 
that crumple beneath the wheels 
of our car; otherwise nothing 
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put surprisingly smooth dry 
mud, presenting a firm surface 
into which they sink but an 
inch or two. Stretching to the 
horizon, I said, but in places 
that horizon appears but a few 
hundred yards away, where the 
surface of a broad sheet of 
water seems to quiver in a 
dancing haze. We move for- 
ward, and the water before us 
recedes, while to our right 
front it diminishes and dis- 
appears entirely, revealing a 
normal horizon where one would 
expect it to be. We have been 
deceived by a peculiar mirage 
effect, characteristic of atmo- 
spheric conditions on a cloudless 
day on the Rann, which pro- 
duces strange illusions, evanes- 
cent lakes where no water is, 
and every object in the distance 
magnified in weird distortion. 
We advance farther. Again 
a lake appears to our right 
front, and over it we catch 
sight of a strange form which, 
did we not know what it is, we 
should never recognise as an- 
other motor-car of our party, 
as it floats above our apparent 
horizon in the guise of a galleon 
of olden time. Lest we should 
interfere with each other’s plans, 
our car bears away to the left, 
and presently, after another 
couple of miles, we observe a 
group of vague shapes which 
speedily resolve themselves into 
the semblance of a troupe of 
elfin dancers performing in mid- 
air above a shimmering sea. 
Towards this new manifestation 
we direct our course, to find, 
almost suddenly, that the sea 
mirage has ebbed beyond the 
objects of our curiosity, and we 
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are looking at a little herd of 
blackbuck ! 

These elegant antelope are 
accustomed, in the neighbour- 
hood of which I write, to spend 
their nights raiding the culti- 
vators’ crops upon the ‘ main- 
land,’ and then to retire in the 
daytime to the open Rann. 
That quality of openness appeals 
to the blackbuck. He cares not 
how grilling may be the sun’s 
rays upon him—never in the 
hottest weather have I seen 
one lie down in the shade— 
but he does like a good view 
all around him, relying, unlike 
the keen-scented woodland deer, 
entirely upon his alert vision 
to detect the approach of a 
possible foe. Experience may 
have taught him, where man- 
kind is concerned, to judge the 
range of a sporting rifle. Other- 
wise he seriously fears nothing 
that he can see, so confident is 
he, and with cause, in his own 
fleetness of foot. But a motor- 
car on this smooth plain? 
Let us see. 

Beginning by placing our- 
selves between the herd and 
the nearer shore, we approach 
them obliquely at a moderate 
speed to within about 300 
yards, where, as they have 
begun to show signs of restless- 
ness, we halt to observe them. 
But the old doe, whose duty, 
whether self-imposed or not, it 
appears to be to give a lead 
on such occasions, has her sus- 
picions of our intentions, and, 
after one long stare, starts to 
trot away. The remainder, 
perhaps a score in all, are not 
long in following her example, 
though the two old bucks which 
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bring up the rear, in their 
striking livery of jet-black and 
pure white, do not at first 
condescend to more than a 
leisurely walk, their necks giving 
beneath the weight and length 
of their two-foot spiral horns, 
in a rhythmical up-and-down 
movement which keeps time 
with their pacing. 

The leading lady is not satis- 
fied. Her trot breaks into a 
couple of those wonderful 
bounds, straight up into the 
air and down again, so charac- 
teristic of the blackbuck, while 
the two old gentlemen behind, 
recognising that she will have 
her way, drop their somewhat 
supercilious air of indifference 
and change their gait into a trot. 

Since the antelope are defi- 
nitely on the move, we proceed 
to follow. As our pace quickens, 
so does theirs ; but, even as we 
near 30 miles per hour, one or 
another of them will still in- 
dulge in the occasional high 
bound which does not make for 
speed, but indicates an exuber- 
ance of spirit that still believes 
they have the legs of us and 
that they are not yet going all 
out. Further evidence of their 
superb confidence in themselves 
appears at this stage when they 
repeat the old blackbuck trick 
of turning inwards and deliber- 
ately crossing our front, one or 
two cutting it rather fine and 
passing only ten yards ahead of 
us. Exactly why they do this— 
it is a regular practice of theirs 
—one cannot be sure, but I 
fancy the explanation is to be 
found in a simple spirit of 
rivalry provoked by the speed 
of the machine. 
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Again we accelerate, until— 
if the old Ford is equal to it— 
we find that when our speed- 
ometer shows somewhere about 
38 m.p.h. we have apparently 
reached the speed limit of the 
herd as a whole. We do not 
wish to press them unduly, 
they have had four or five mileg 
of it, so we ease up and let 
them part company. This ex- 
perience must not be taken as 
illustrating the maximum speed 
to which the blackbuck can 
attain. I have known of in- 
dividual animals achieving 40 
miles an hour, or even more, 
Whether a greyhound could do 
as much over the same ground, 
in a sprint, I greatly doubt. 
At the end of three or four miles 
he would certainly be out of 
the picture. 

Blackbuck we had expected 
to meet; nor are we surprised 
when presently we come across 
a little party—a buck and three 
does—of that perky little crea- 
ture, the chinkara (Indian 
Gazelle). But our hearts are 
set upon obtaining a sight of 
another and much rarer beast 
that, with luck, one may oc- 
casionally find upon the Rann. 
So we leave the chink to con- 
tinue the eternal flicking of 
their little black tails and 
wander on. Nor do we disturb 
a flock of kunj—the graceful 
demoiselle crane — who raise 
their heads in suspicious gaze 
as, not near enough to be 
alarming, we pass them by. 

It is a different matter when 
another, this time a solitary 
creature, is observed to stand 
at gaze, then, long and lean and 
low, to lope off, with obliquely 
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trailing brush, in the direction 
of the shore. We remember 
hearing that a party of wolves 
have been causing some havoc 
among the shepherds’ flocks in 
the district; the opportunity 
to make an end of a member of 
the gang must nof be lost, and 
we turn to cut him off from his 
objective. This is achieved 
with little to spare, and, at a 
few yards’ distance, a charge 
of buckshot—surer and there- 
fore kinder than a bullet in 
the circumstances—puts paid to 
that account. As fine a coat 
as I have seen on an Indian 
wolf of the plains. 

Tying our quarry on at the 
back of the car, we set forth 
again for the middle of the 
Rann, making in the direction 
of an ‘ island ’ which the special 
object of our search is said, at 
times, to visit. This time our 
luck is in. We have travelled 
about three miles when a few 
weird shadowy figures appear 
in the mirage. Another half- 
mile and they have become half 
a dozen creatures of flesh and 
blood—creatures of which you 
may perhaps see one in the 
London Zoo, but are most 
unlikely to meet elsewhere— 
though you may read of him in 
the ‘ Rubaiyat ’ :— 


“* And Bahram, that great Hunter— 
the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, and he lies 
fast asleep.” 


Old Omar Khayyam knew what 
he was talking about. Essen- 
tially a denizen of the desert, 
shunning the haunts of man, 
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no more apt symbol of deso- 
lation than the onager, the wild 
ass of Western Asia, could have 
been found. 

On our near approach the 
wild donkeys jink away with 
no lack of agility, but of course 
they cannot compete with the 
ear. Adapting our pace to 
theirs, it is possible, without 
pressing them overmuch, to 
observe them at a distance of 
from fifteen to twenty yards, 
and to take with the kodak a 
few snapshots that will be 
worth preserving. One thing 
that strikes us about them is 
the parti-coloured effect pro- 
duced by the alternating areas 
of white below and rather light 
reddish-grey above, reminding 
one of the Noah’s Ark beasts of 
one’s childhood, and quite un- 
like the uniform colouring of 
the African wild ass. Their 
best pace we found to be 26 
or 27 miles per hour. 

Standing twelve hands at the 
shoulder, the onager is a fine 
beast. Also an increasingly 
rare one. To have made his 
acquaintance thus, upon his 
native ‘heath,’ is no small 
privilege. He may well hold 
the centre of the picture in the 
last of these fire-born memories. 


One envies that younger 
generation going out today to 
make such and other memories 
for themselves. For myself, in 
words which compose the title 
of a book written not long ago 
by another who had felt the 
spell of India’s sun and shade : 
‘* T’d live it again ! ” 
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DOWN THE WHAKA ROAD. 


BY BR. R. 


A CRITIC once told me that 
authors were under a tacit 
agreement with their audiences 
to tell a story with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Thus he 
laid down a rule. It is un- 
fortunate that the individual 
whom he was addressing, in 
spite of having endured over 
twenty years of disciplinary 
training as a junior officer be- 
longing or attached to one or 
other of the three Fighting 
Services, has always been an 
iconoclast. This no doubt 
accounts for the fact that I am 
still a junior officer... one 
whose task it has been for 
many years to instruct Ad- 
mirals, Generals, and Air Mar- 
shals. Once upon a time one 
of my friends went on leave, 
and thought fit to write a 
letter. He addressed the en- 
velope to “‘‘The Breaker of 
Rules,’ R.A.F. Base, Leuchars, 
Fife.”” Without consulting any- 
one and without any hesitation, 
the Mess Corporal put the 
envelope in my letter rack, and 
thus, it must be confessed, the 
purpose of the writer was served. 

In the year 1928 I seem to 
have come to the conclusion 
that those responsible for direct- 
ing the armed forces of Great 
Britain were performing their 
tasks satisfactorily ; for I left 
the Royal Air Force for a 
season and went to New Zea- 
land on a visit which lasted 
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five years. Now, when winter 
comes to England I shiver 
occasionally, and recall days 
that are gone, letting my mind 
dwell for a few moments in 
bright places which seem as far 
away as the kingdom of Thule. 

Those who are wise time 
their visit to New Zealand so 
that they arrive just before 
Christmas. In the week before 
Christmas the pohutukawas 
begin to bloom and the New 
Zealanders abandon work. 
Many of them go to one or 
other of the small lovely sea- 
side bays which decorate both 
the eastern and western coast- 
lines. The North Islanders 
who do not go to the sea 
usually go either to the National 
Park, which the munificence of 
a Maori chief and the foresight 
of a New Zealand Government 
have made available on the 
flank of Mount Tongariro, or 
they go to Rotorua. Rotorua 
is to New Zealand what Naples 
is toItaly. If you are a holiday- 
maker or a tourist, you have 
not seen New Zealand until 
you have seen Rotorua. The 
Tourist Bureau issues tickets 
and books accommodation with- 
out consulting its clients. Once, 
it is said, a tourist arrived and 
refused to go to Rotorua. He 
was detained in quarantine for 
fourteen days, and then de- 
ported under suspicion of mental 
derangement. 
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The easiest way to Rotorua 
is from Auckland, or, if you are 
travelling from the south, from 
Hamilton. You may travel 
either in @ luxurious train, or 
in a not so luxurious motor- 
coach. Because the modern 
world does everything thai it 
should not, and little that it 
should, many people travel by 
motor-coach, thereby missing 
one of the most attractive 
railway journeys imaginable. 
After showing glimpses of the 
dairying districts of North Auck- 
land Province and the Thames 
Valley District, the train reaches 
the foothills of the Te Aroha 
range and climbs slowly to two 
thousand feet through delight- 
ful open Bush scenery. The 
railway cutting is sufficiently 
shallow and wide for views not 
to be obstructed, and occasion- 
ally the track runs along a 
ledge cut out of the hillside. 
The journey by road is not so 
pleasant, and offers less oppor- 
tunity for sight-seeing. 

I helped to invent yet another 
way of getting to Rotorua—a 
way which I do not suppose 
even today has been taken by 
more than a few score people. 
Because I have been flying for 
twenty-three years, I am not 
an air enthusiast. The air way 
is usually dull, frequently un- 
comfortable, and occasionally 
terrifying. But when Provi- 
dence has seen fit to cram into a 
small space every known variety 
of vertical and _ horizontal 
scenery, cover inaccessible 
slopes with tropical bush, and 
keep the blue heavens clear of 
dirty grey low-lying cloud, then 
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there is only one way to see 
everything, and that is to fly. 
The New Zealand native Bush 
is unique in sub-tropical lati- 
tudes. The tall trees are ever- 
green, and frequently smothered 
in the embrace of parasitic 
vines, such as the rewarewa, 
which bear lovely great scarlet 
flowers in the summer. At 
the foot of the great trees is an 
impenetrable mass of under- 
growth, growing on the top of 
a layer of dead foliage and 
branches many feet thick. Any- 
one falling through this mass 
of dead vegetation would have 
great difficulty in getting out 
unaided. Wherever there is a 
clearing, or @ Yravine, or a 
watercourse, every known 
variety of fern flourishes 
mightily. Tree ferns sometimes 
grow to half the height of a 
coconut palm, while there are 
minute specimens that would 
scarcely be noticed in a gold- 
fish tank. And there are no 
snakes of any kind whatsoever. 
The Bush is haunted by pigeons, 
tuis, and bell-birds. The New 
Zealand pigeon is similar to our 
wood-pigeon, but half as big 
again. The tui is really the 
representative bird of New Zea- 
land. He is song-thrush, black- 
bird, and lyre-bird combined. 
His delight is to imitate, and 
to hold gossiping converse with 
another tui across half a mile 
of Bush. He imitates the bell- 
like note of the rarer and shyer 
bell-bird to perfection, only giv- 
ing himself away by adding a 
strong, deep, half-derisive ‘ tong’ 
at the end of his improvisation. 
One of the major delights in 
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life is to halt in a clearing of 
the New Zealand Bush, wait 
until the noise of one’s approach 
has died in the memory of the 
birds, then hear them take up 
their conversation. 

Rotorua stands on a plateau 
eight hundred feet above sea 
level, on the shore of a lake of 
the same name. For a few 
hundred yards under the waters 
at the western end of the lake 
there are hot springs, and be- 
cause of these hot springs a 
colony of Maoris has lived 
there for generations, in the 
quarter known as Ohinemutu. 
The hot water of the lake is 
used for bathing and clothes 
washing, and each bubbling 
cauldron that has reached an 
outlet inland is used as a kitchen 
range. 

The Maoris are one of the 
happiest races in the world 
today. They are splendid phy- 
sical specimens, brown skinned, 
with black curly hair. Only 
their rather flattened noses be- 
tray the mixture of this Poly- 
nesian stock with the Melanesian 
race which they conquered and 
overthrew. The last living 
member of the ancient race 
died in New Zealand during 


my visit. The Maoris came 
from Hawaiki (the modern 
Honolulu). In long narrow 


canoes, a specimen of which 
can be seen today in the Auck- 
land War Museum, they paddled 
and sailed across three thousand 
miles of the Pacific Ocean. 
Because they found the new 
country pleasant, certain of 
the canoes returned to Hawaiki 
with the information, and a 
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great migration followed. These 
feats of navigation make the 
Norseman’s discovery of 
America, a thousand years 
before the birth of Christopher 
Columbus, seem fairly simple ; 
for the Norsemen had ships. 

The settlement at Ohinemutu 
is connected with a similar 
settlement inland at Whakare- 
warewa by a perfectly straight 
road about a mile and a half 
long. Around this road is 
built the modern Anglo-Saxon 
town of Rotorua. What Princes 
Street is to Edinburgh, Picca- 
dilly to London, and the Canné- 
biére to Marseilles, so the Whaka 
road is to Rotorua. If you walk 
down the steps of the Grand 
Hotel, Rotorua, and turn to 
the right, you will see this 
road running until it seems to 
be blocked at the western end 
by a low range of hills at the 
foot of which rise wavering 
columns of steam. Where the 
shops, hotels, garages, and busi- 
ness premises cease, there is a 
small wood of native trees, 
and after that the road is 
flanked on either side by red 
eucalyptus trees. Standing 
back from the road, each separ- 
ate and with a surrounding 
garden, are _ single - storey, 
wooden -frame dwelling - houses 
typical all over the world of 
colonial dwellings in warm 
latitudes. 

Lying to the south of this 
road, between it and the final 
extremity of the lake which 
helps to hold the town em- 
braced, is one of the pleasantest 
and most interesting public 
gardens in the world. It is 
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not too big, and it is beautifully 
planted with native trees and 
shrubs, and with specimens of 
all the finest trees from colder 
latitudes. There are bowling- 
greens, tennis-courts, and 
croquet lawns. There are little 
fountains and pools kept sup- 
plied by a constant flow of 
natural spring water many 
degrees above boiling - point ; 
so that in the winter, when 
Jack Frost comes and overlays 
everything with a filigree of 
silver, the steam from these 
hot pools and fountains rises 
in small clouds and buffets 
your face with pleasant warmth. 
Everywhere is an all-pervading 
smell of sulphur. The ground 
underfoot is mostly hollow, and 
the Rotorua Borough Council 
must face problems of under- 
ground water, light, and power 
supplies which are peculiar. 
Within these gardens are the 
bath-houses and swimming- 
pools. Gone, alas! are the 
primitive old wooden buildings 
that were like those at Ragatz 
in Switzerland ; their place has 
been taken by modern concrete 
buildings. Yet up to 1930 the 
wooden building still served 
for the open-air Blue Bath, 
and I have slipped and skidded 
on boards which were new 
when Mount Tarawera erupted, 
buried a village and the mar- 
vellous blue-and-white terraces, 
and decanted volcanic dust over 
an area of eighty square miles. 
These baths were built by the 
Anglo-Saxons ; for the Maoris 
at Ohinemutu and Whakare- 
warewa were content with simi- 
lar supplies in the open air. 
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Yet we have followed one tradi- 
tion of the country, and added 
another from ancient practice 
in therapeutic establishments 
everywhere: the swimming- 
baths are open to the sky, 
and those using them must 
strip entirely naked. Separate 
baths are provided for the two 
sexes. 

The springs serving the baths 
are at temperatures well above 
boiling, and require the addi- 
tion of cold water to make 
them _ bearable. Provident 
nature has seen to it that 
through the very heart of the 
hot-spring area runs a stream 
carrying ice-cold water. At 
Ohinemutu you may stand on 
the margin of a natural boiling 
lake and throw a leaf into a 
stream of icy water. The 
springs produce almost all 
the better-known varieties of 
medicinal bathing waters, but, 
curiously enough, nothing 
drinkable. Drinking ‘cure’ 
water must be imported from 
Te Aroha, sixty miles distant. 

The hollow ground is rocky 
and pumice-covered. There- 
fore it becomes very cold at 
night and very hot by day. 
Nevertheless all our English 
fruits and flowers flourish, to- 
gether with all the hardier 
New Zealand specimens. Wis- 
taria and roses turn the town 
into a bower in the summer, 
and the outlying districts are 
all white and yellow with ti- 
tree, gorse, and broom. 

Sometimes, at the end of the 
Whaka road, you will see one of 
the wavering clouds of steam 
increase in size and rise to a con- 
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siderable height, spreading out 
in a mushroom-like top. Then 
you will know that Pohutu is 
playing. The Pohutu geyser, the 
best known of all New Zealand 
geysers since the Tarawera erup- 
tion choked its great rival 
Waimungu, is of irregular habit 
and sometimes sulks for months 
at a time. When it begins to 
play again, the event is recorded 
with pleasure in all the news- 
papers. The Whakarewarewa 
Maoris, like their cousins at 
Ohinemutu, use the springs for 
all domestic purposes, and make 
no fuss when a thin section of 
earth - covering falls in unex- 
pectedly, to reveal a gaping 
chasm and yet another hot 
spring. The activity is not 
entirely thermal. Hidden in a 
ti-tree thicket and visited fear- 
fully by little Maori children, 
is a lake of hot mud whose 
surface seethes and writhes, 
while every now and then a 
great mushroom top of hot 
mud pushes through like a 
giant thumb and sags back on 
to the surface with a peculiar 
hissing plop. Each year, chil- 
dren and adults pay toll in 
scalds and burns, and scarcely 
@ year passes without a fatality. 

The first time I saw Rotorua 
was from the cockpit of a Gipsy 
Moth at three thousand feet. 
We had taken an ‘air way’ 
from Auckland which I was 
later to take many times. My 
passenger was a tourist who 
wanted to see as much of the 
finest scenery of the North 
Island as possible. After leav- 
ing the Mangere aerodrome we 
flew along the Auckland harbour 
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water-front for a couple of 
minutes, realising that all the 
beauties of Kipling’s “ Last, 
loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, 
apart’ had not entirely fled 
in spite of the encroachments 
of modern man. Then we flew 
over a peninsula, which is little 
more than a succession of lovely 
little seaside bays, to the great 
Bay of Thames. We passed 
over broken country whose val- 
leys were neatly fenced and 
carried cows; whose uplands 
were unfenced and carried sheep, 
and whose heights still carried 
virgin Bush. Then we flew 
across the front of the swelling 
bosom of Te Aroha (mountain 
of love) with our left wing-tip 
almost trailing in foliage, while 
underneath our right wing the 
Thames valley lay neatly pat- 
terned two thousand feet below. 
We followed the range until we 
came to the waterfall of the 
Laughing Ladies, and there I 
circled while the passenger tried 
to photograph. But how can 
you photograph a fall a thou- 
sand feet high? We climbed 
to the crest of the range and 
flew for many miles over forest. 
If the engine had failed we 
should have alighted in tree- 
tops a hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground; and there 
we might just as well have 
stayed, for it would be quite 
impossible to make our way 
out. Then we saw ahead of 
us the glittering waters of Lake 
Rotorua, with a glint of the 
waters of other lakes beyond. 
So we lost height and cruised 
towards the town, flying at no 
more than ten or twenty feet 
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above the strip of foreshore. 
A woman ran out of a small 
lakeside house and waved what 
looked like a red flannel petti- 
coat. Afterwards we found 
that this had been at the fairy 
pool, where the trout are tame 
and swim up to take bread 
out of your fingers. The pool 
can be lighted at night, but 
the greatest effect comes when 
it is plunged into darkness. 
After two minutes or so the 
fern-covered banks begin to 
glow with hundreds of tiny 
moving lights. These are glow- 
worms. 

I climbed again in order to 
reach Rotorua at a respectable 
altitude ; and because my pas- 
senger liked that kind of thing, 
and I was feeling pleased with 
life, I performed certain mild 
aerobatic evolutions before 
going down to land on a strip 
of cleared ground alongside the 
Whaka road. At the corner of 
this clearing stood a corrugated- 
iron shed with a wind -sleeve 
dangling from a ridge-pole. I 
had been informed vaguely that 
“Oh yes, they’ve got an aero- 
drome at Rotorua,” so I was 
not prepared for the roughness 
and scantiness of the ground 
offered ; however, we managed. 
My passenger wanted to stay 
for the night, so, of course, I 
remained also. During the 
evening I was approached by 
a pleasant gentleman who told 
me that he and a few business 
acquaintances had founded a 
company known as Rotorua 
Airways, and had persuaded 
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the borough to build the shed 
I had seen (which he called a 
hangar), and to make a muni- 
cipal airport (which I called 
a clearing), He went on to 
say that they had bought an 
aeroplane, and I pricked up 
my ears when he described it 
as a three-seater cabin mono- 
plane. This sounded like busi- 
ness. Some hopeful aviation 
companies never get as far as 
owning an aeroplane. 

Then he said that the pilot 
they had thought of engaging 
had failed them, and he won- 
dered . . .? Before I left 
Rotorua I had agreed to sell 
them the Gipsy Moth, of which 
I was part-owner, and join them 
as manager-pilot-director. It 
seemed to us that with both 
an open and a closed machine 
we should be able to cater for 
all tastes. 

So flying came to Rotorua. 
Like almost all pioneer flying 
ventures, this one turned out 
to be a financial failure, and 
justified every criticism levelled 
against it except the one that 
we should kill passengers. But 
I think the men who had the 
idea, worked so hard to bring 
it to fruition, provided much 
of the money required, and lost 
it with a good grace, deserve 
mention. First there was J. D. 
Davis, a solicitor, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors and the 
heroic passenger in a crazy cross- 
country flight from Rukuhia.* 
There was Jack Fortune, ex- 
Flying Corps fitter N.C.O., who 
could always be trusted to 





1 See “ Waikato Heads and Opotiki Beach.” ‘ Maga,’ October 1936. 
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rally round as ‘ pilot’s friend’ 
during a technical argument. 
Then there was John Wyllie, once 
himself the owner of a garage 
but now acting as foreman 
mechanic for Fortune and Car- 
ruthers; the brothers Alfred 
and Edward Smith, partners in 
the Rotorua Bus Company ; 
then Michael Hutton, hall porter 
at the famous Brent’s Hotel ; 
and finally, John Morrison, 
proprietor of Grande Vue Board- 
ing-house, a character whom 
Owen Wister would have liked 
to put in a book and one of 
the heroes of another flying 
adventure.* 

Now, these men were all 
self-made and, if not Colonial 
born, had acquired the colonial 
outlook and manner of self- 
expression. They had only one 
thing in common—enthusiasm 
for Rotorua Airways. Into 
this company came I, an 
English pilot straight out of 
the Army and the Royal Air 
Force, intolerant of ignorance 
where flying was concerned and 
accustomed to getting my own 
way either through short concise 
argument or by sheer bullying— 
not caring which. Small wonder 
that it became the habit of 
certain residents to assemble out- 
side the office of Mr Davis the 
solicitor on Friday nights when 
it was known that a meeting 
of directors of Rotorua Air- 
ways was in session. “I'd 
rather listen to them than go 
to the pictures,” one of these 
listeners once told my boy 
assistant. 


“The landing-ground which 
you call an aerodrome and I 
call a rubbish heap,” I said, 
“is not big enough. We shall 
have a bad accident some day, 
I probably shan’t be here to 
make a fuss, but it will ruin 
your Company and cost each 
of you half a crown for a 
wreath for me, too.” 

“You managed all right on 
the opening day,’’ I was re 
minded. 

“ You mean I struggled over 
the Whaka road hanging on my 
slots and remaining in the air 
by sheer will-power,”’ I retorted. 

“ But I thought that was 
what the slots were for,’ inter- 
vened the Chairman tactfully. 
“Douglas Mill told me_ they 
made flying safe!” 

Here, seeing my speechless 
wrath, Jack Fortune intervened 
with some explanation concern- 
ing what slots would and what 
they would not do. He was 
seconded by Albert Smith, who 
had been driving a bus up and 
down the Whaka road on the 
day in question, and who now 
said that he had expected that 
every flight would be the last. 
“T was that scared I daren’t 
look,’”’ he added. 

So we decided to ask the 
Borough Council to extend the 
boundaries immediately, and 
level the ground already cleared. 
I, as the stranger, was deputed 
to interview the Council. This 
brought me into contact with 
the Mayor, a nice little man 
who ran a one-man milk-round, 
and I began to learn something 





1 See ‘‘ Saint Christopher’s Children.” ‘ Maga,’ May 1937. 
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of parish politics. ‘‘ Why should 
we spend ratepayers’ money 
for the benefit of Rotorua Air- 
ways ? ’? I was asked. 

“Tt isn’t only us,’ I replied ; 
“think of all the other flying 
people in the country. If you 
don’t extend and improve it, 
you'll never get a Government 
licence for it.”” This shot went 
home, but the Mayor would 
not commit himself. ‘ We’ll 
give you permission to do the 
work yourselves,’’ he suggested, 
“and we will provide all neces- 
sary tools.”’ I persevered with 
the Mayor until finally he agreed 
to let us have the use, for a 
few days, of a tractor-drawn 
scoop. This was his last con- 
cession, and even then we had 
to pay the wages of the driver. 
“ Never mind,” said John Mor- 
rison truculently, ‘ we'll use 
the thing until it gets red- 
hot ; it’s high time the Borough 
bought a new one.”’ 

Morrison was the only director 
with time to spare, and for many 
days he came down to the aero- 
drome and worked with slasher 
and shovel. I worked with him 
until passengers arrived. We 
cut down broom and ti-tree, 
and we begged from the Borough 
engineer some condemned pipes, 
which we laid at the bottom 
of the stream that ran across 
the ground. There were only 
sufficient pipes for about forty 
yards, but when we had laid 
them and filled in on top of 
them with spare soil brought 
by the scoop, we had a bridge 
which gave me an extra seventy 
yards of room in the dangerous 
take-off direction, at right angles 
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to the Whaka road. Aeroplanes 
needed a longer run than usual 
at Rotorua owing to the height 
above sea level and the rarefied 
effect caused by heat radiation 
from the rock and pumice 
ground. 

There is something about 
constructive working which 
alters one’s sense of values. 
Some weeks later I found 
myself defending the aero- 
drome against the criticism of 
the Government official whose 
duty it was either to approve 
or condemn the site. He shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘If I can 
get off with two passengers in 
a monoplane, surely it’s all 
right for everyone else,’ I 
urged, ‘‘ for most of them are 
using two-seater biplanes.”? (A 
biplane tends to roll up in 
front of itself a cushion of 
supporting air, and consequently 
most biplanes beat monoplanes 
on a take-off.) In the end, he 
decided. to approve the aero- 
drome. ‘“ But you’ll probably 
come to grief some day,” he 
said. 

Saturday and Sunday were 
the popular days for flying. We 
laid up the machine on Monday, 
when I was supposed to have a 
holiday, while my assistant car- 
ried out a routine weekly over- 
haul under the supervision of 
Jack Fortune, our certificated 
ground engineer ; but in practice 
I found it more convenient to 
supervise the work myself. 
After all, my life was at stake ; 
for unless the engine was main- 
tained in perfect condition, I 
was certain to crash on a take- 
off some day. The Rotorua 
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golf course also adjoins the 
Whaka road, and the first tee 
was within five minutes’ walk. 
Even though I could not play 
a full round, I often managed 
to achieve a few holes on a 
Monday afternoon. This golf 
course is one of the few perfect 
courses in the world. To begin 
with, it is not too long. 
Secondly, its turf is short and 
springy, and offers wooden club 
lies throughout the fairway. 
Thirdly, there is scarcely any 
rough, and the natural hazards 
at the side of each fairway are 
so dense that it is a waste of 
time to go hunting for balls 
there. Fourthly, the greens 
are admirable. Finally, it is 
amusing to play over a hazard 
within which, if your ball be 
so misdirected, you will find 
the temperature hotter than 
the palm-house at Kew, with 
little puffs of steam rising here 
and there from nooks and 
crannies. The last four holes 
deserve to be ranked as classic. 
At the fifteenth you are invited 
to pitch over what looks like 
the crater of a volcano on to 
an island green perched on a 
knoll. At the sixteenth you 
drive from under an arch of 
trees across the arm of a boiling 
lake to a hazardous dog-legged 
fairway. If you achieve this 
manfully, you are offered a 
simple mashie shot to a green 
whose approach on one side is 
flanked by a boiling mud pool, 
on the other by a thicket of 
mimosa. The seventeenth is 
another mashie pitch of the 
most deceptive nature; for 
from a height your shot must 
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cross @ ravine and perch on the 
forward slope of a great green 
built into the side of the 
opposite slope. The eighteenth 
tee offers what every eighteenth 
tee should offer, an invitation 
to open your shoulders and 
hit. You strike from the top 
of a hill, with all space on the 
left waiting to receive you; 
but the true line to the green 
lies close to a eucalyptus and 
mimosa wood on the right, 
and only by keeping to this 
line can you open up the green 
to a full-blooded iron shot, 
clear of all obstacles except the 
bunkers guarding the green. 
The air trip of which we 
made the most account was 
the one known as ‘ Round the 
Lakes.’ It began with the 
passage of Lake Rotorua, pass- 
ing over that island of Mokau 
from which, once upon a time, 
a Maori maiden swam nightly 
to meet her lover on the main- 
land shore; then via ‘the 
channel,’ beloved of fishermen, 
to Lake Rotoiti, which certain 
fishermen of international repu- 
tation have declared to be 
the finest trout-fishing lake 
after Loch Leven. Over to 
Lake Rotoehu, equally lovely, 
and more secluded. Then off 
the course for ten minutes to 
give a glimpse of Okataina, 
the least known and most lovely 
of all the Rotorua lakes, the 
Derwentwater of New Zealand. 
Then to Lake Rotoma, lying 
at the entrance to a Never 
Never Land of bracken and 
ti-tree, broken into a thousand 
hillocks and ravines, a territory 
where the deer range in great 
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herds, and wild horses and wild 
pig live in the borders of un- 
cleared Bush. Then a climb to 
four thousand feet, scarcely 
sufficient to enable us to cross 
the summit of the extinct vol- 
cano of Tarawera, where, as a 
result of the last eruption, a 
great gash has opened from the 
recessed cone and split the top 
of the mountain into two. 
Then over Lake Rotomahana, 
whose waters are of an un- 
believable cobalt blue, with 
wisps of steam, plainly visible 
even from this height, rising 
from the surface. Then, in a 
height-losing swoop down to 
the shores of Lake Tarawera, 
happy hunting-ground of the 
Rotorua deer-stalkers, and across 
a ridge to the glittering Green 
Lake, where the waters are a 
vivid jade green and the sides 
have been clothed with an 
orderly array of spruce, euca- 
lyptus, and fir. Then over a 
low dividing ridge no wider 
than a hundred yards to the 
Blue Lake, a deep indigo blue 
like the Pacific in mid-ocean. 
From there it was only a five 
minutes’ flight to the aerodrome, 
and I usually glided the dis- 
tance, with throttle barely open, 
sliding above the trees on an 
up-current of wind which en- 
abled the Puss Moth, even with 
three persons on board, to 
give the performance of a glider. 
Indeed, from the moment of 
clearing the crest of Mount 
Tarawera I rarely used more 
than two gallons of petrol, 
though the distance covered 
must have amounted to forty 
miles. For this trip, which 
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occupied about an hour, we 
charged, if I remember cor- 
rectly, £2, 10s. per person. 
During the seven months in 
which I flew for Rotorua Air- 
ways I do not think we 
received aS many as fifteen 
charters for the trip. I must 
admit I went myself alone 
more than once, and occasion- 
ally took my assistant on a 
long test-flight. In the whole 
course of my flying career I do 
not remember any single hour’s 
flying which I would so will- 
ingly perform every day of my 
life. 

My most distinguished pas- 
sengers were Lord and Lady 
Baden-Powell. I went to meet 
them at Taupo, where the 
landing -ground is a clearing 
under the flank of an isolated 
voleanic cone which is the 
burial ground and memorial 
of long-dead Maori chiefs. (Like 
the shelf at the head of the 
Green Lake, it is ‘ tapu,’ for- 
bidden ground.) Taupo is also 
a thermal region, but today it 
is more famous as a fishing 
centre. It stands at the head 
of a great lake which would 
completely fill the county of 
Westmorland—a_ lake .re- 
nowned for the size, quality, 
and numbers of the rainbow 
trout it holds. Into this lake, 
via six of the finest imaginable 
fishing pools, tumbles the Ton- 
gariro River. The road from 
Taupo to Rotorua is historic. 
There is no railway, nor likely 
to be. The country is a barren 
upland carrying nothing but 
ti-tree and stunted pinus im- 
signis. Many years ago, when 
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the only service was by horse- 
coach, a coachman, tired of 
the never-ending monotony of 
olive green, scattered broom 
seed on either side, so that 
today, in the spring, sections of 
the road present an appearance 
from the air of a river of gold. 
From this plain of Taupo one’s 
eye is ever attracted to the 
south, where stand the three 
great mountains, Tongariro, 
Ngharrahoe, and Ruapehu. The 
first and last of these are extinct 
volcanoes, but Ngharrahoe still 
smoulders and burns, as the 
lazy column of smoke curling 
from its crater indicates. 
Majestic Ruapehu lies farther 
away, but it thrusts its great 
cone seven thousand feet into 
the sky, and when this becomes 
covered with snow and glistens 
in the sunshine against a back- 
ground of blue, it can clearly be 
seen from Rotorua, a hundred 
miles away. 

Lake Taupo lies with its feet 
pressing against vertical cliffs 
running upward for a thousand 
feet, but at the north end the 
shores droop to an alluvial 
flat through a rocky gorge in 
which pours the River Waikato, 
‘Father Waikato’ of Maori 
legend. This is one of the 
great rivers of New Zealand. 
It has changed its course twice 
within the memory of the 
Maoris, and now empties itself 
into the Tasman Sea instead 
of into the Pacific Ocean as 
it once did. I flew the Baden- 
Powells down the course of 
this river for some distance, 
and we saw the Huka Falls, 
and the Aratiatia Rapids, and 
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the hydro-electric station at 
Arapuni, whose construction 


was one of the major world 
engineering feats of the 1920- 
1930 decade. Lord Baden- 
Powell told me it was his first 
flight since 1912, when he had 
flown with Colonel Cody in 
the huge box-kite known famil- 
iarly as ‘the Cathedral.’ It 
so happened that a large mass 
of cumulus cloud, running up 
into pinnacles, lay on the right 
of our course at about five 
thousand feet, so during our 
flight across the plain, where 
there was nothing very inter- 
esting to look at, I climbed 
above the cloud mass, and flew 
over, round, and through the 
filmy fairy-like structure. I 
think my passengers enjoyed 
this more than anything. Then 
we went down low over Waiu- 
tapu, and I showed them the 
geyser which will blow once a 
day, and once a day only, if it 
first be presented with a large 
bar of soap. This ablution it 
evidently considers sufficient for 
twenty-four hours; for it will 
not blow again even though 
offered many pounds of soap. 
We reached Rotorua via the 
Green and Blue Lakes, and the 
Chief Scout and his wife said 
pretty things concerning the 
trip, which had lasted no more 
than an hour. I told Lord 
Baden-Powell that when I was 
a little boy playing at soldiers 
with a wooden sword and forcing 
my unwilling sister to play the 
part of Kruger, I little thought 
that one day I should pilot the 
defender of Mafeking in an 
aeroplane over New Zealand. 
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Some of my passengers were 
odd fish, One was a share- 
holder in the Company who 
alternated bouts of considerable 
intemperence with fits of repent- 
ance, during which he would join 
the Salvation Army and come 
flying with me in order, as he 
expressed it, to get nearer 
Heaven. I liked him very 
much because he appreciated 
the trip round the lakes. 
He insisted on adding a tip 
to the fee with which he 
discharged his obligations, and 
would accept no refusal. I 
tried to hand in the fee, with 
my other takings, to the Secre- 
tary of the Company, but he 
said, “Oh no, boy; that’s 
yours; you hang on to it; 
you may need it some day.” 
The Secretary was a small boy 
at_ school when I did my first 
trip over the lines in France. 

Another passenger was 4a 
brown-eyed hussy of a girl who 
chartered both seats in the 
cabin machine, waited until we 
were about a thousand feet up, 
then put her arms round my 
neck and whispered the most 
paralysing suggestions. The 
Puss Moth leapt like a startled 
stag, and I closed the throttle, 
murmured something about 
‘engine failure,’ and returned 
to the aerodrome by the shortest 
possible route. Mademoiselle 
descended in a huff, and 
an hour later I received a note 
threatening me with the most 
dire penalties if I breathed a 
word concerning her. Never- 
theless I did. I told my boy 
assistant that if ever she came 
alone again, he was to warn 
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me if on the ground, or signal 
to me if in the air. 

The timber workers of New 
Zealand put in long spells in 
the Bush, and when pay day 
arrives they are apt to troop 
into the nearest town and cele- 
brate. One of them came for 
a flight, and asked me to take 
him over the cemetery. This 
was quite simple ; for, like most 
aerodromes, that of Rotorua 
had what the irreverent junior 
officers of His Majesty’s Navy 
call a ‘bone-yard’ adjacent. 
I flew over, and away, but was 
waved back to the cemetery. 
There for the next five minutes 
I circled, while the old repro- 
bate at the back shed floods 
of tears. Eventually I shouted 
to him that his time was up, 
but he dived into a pocket, 
produced a ten-shilling note, 
and asked me to continue. 
After we landed he informed 
me that his wife lay buried 
there, and that she was now 
with the angels; that he him- 
self stood no chance of joining 
her, but that it had given 
him deep satisfaction to fly 
over her grave. 

Another timber worker in a 
state of considerable alcoholic 
exhilaration brought with him 
his young son and commanded 
a flight over the camp in the 
Bush, distant some thirty miles, 
from which he had just come. 
After that I was to fly as high 
as the adjectival aeroplane 
would go. I told him this 
would take time and cost money. 
He gave me a £5 note, and 
added that there was another 
one to follow if necessary. We 
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flew over his camp, and he stuck 
his head out of the window, 
yodelled, and threw overboard 
his disgraceful hat. Then we 
climbed 12,000 feet, and father 
gradually fell as silent as son, 
both staring outwards at New 
Zealand lying beneath their 
feet, with league after league 
of Pacific Ocean and Tasman 
Sea spread on either side. For 
their greater amusement I 
stopped my engine and air- 
screw at maximum height, and 
we descended gently and noise- 
lessly for 5000 feet. Then we 
fell in the manceuvre known as 
‘the falling leaf’ for a few 
thousand feet. Then I dived 
to restart my engine, found it 
very sluggish, and was com- 
pelled to land without it. My 
passengers had fallen into a 
quiet ecstasy of delight, which 
was not diminished when they 
found that our performance 
had attracted considerable at- 
tention: half Rotorua had 
assembled to see them return. 
The timber worker shook hands 
as though he was never going 
to stop, and his grip was no 
ordinary grip. His son was 
less effusive, but there was a 
light in his eye. A week’s 
wages had gone in little more 
than an hour, but it was better 
that we should have it than a 
publican. 

I only had one really dan- 
gerous passenger, and he should 
have known better, for he was 
a professional parachutist. In- 
credibly enough, he was a very 
heavy man, weighing almost 
16 stone. He arrived with a 
24-foot Irving parachute, the 
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standard size for real emergency 
work. I asked why he was not 
using a ‘ training type’ para- 
chute, with an area of 28 feet, 
“Tf you use your 24-foot one 
here, where we are already 
800 feet up and where the air 
is rarefied through heat,’ I 
warned, ‘‘ you’ll probably break 
your neck.” But he was not 
to be deterred. He said he 
had given many performances 
in his native country dropping 
from a balloon, but that he 
had not yet jumped from an 
aeroplane. 

“T suppose you know,” I 
said, “‘ that you must not pull 
your rip-cord until you are 
well clear of the machine ? ”’ 

“Can’t you let me go down 
on a rope ladder?’ he sug- 
gested. Evidently the idea of 
jumping clear with a furled 
parachute did not appeal to 
him. I explained that a rope 
ladder would be almost im- 
possible to use owing to the 
slip-stream, and finally we com- 
promised on a short wooden 
ladder which we could adjust 
to the door ledge in flight. 
“That will put you nicely 
clear of everything,” I said, 
‘and you'll be able to get one 
hand on to your release toggle. 
Remember, you'll have to count 
three after you have let go, 
before you pull.”” He was not 
doing it for the love of the 
thing: we had advertised the 
performance, and were making 
a small charge for admission. 
He was to take the gate re- 
ceipts in full: our reward (we 
hoped) would come from pas- 
sengers later. Unfortunately 
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for the parachutist, most of 
the visitors realised that they 
would have an admirable view 
from the Whaka road. So 
there they remained, and could 
not be persuaded to come inside. 

We took off, my passenger 
making uncomplimentary re- 
marks concerning the meanness 
of mankind in general and of 
New Zealanders in particular. 
When some distance away, and 
at a height of 2000 feet, I 
turned. The parachutist fixed 
the ladder to his satisfaction, 
and climbed down it until he 
was hanging by the last rung. 
A few seconds later I gave 
him the signal to let go, at the 
same time pulling the nose of 
the machine up so as to give 
him a nice, easy, straight drop. 
He was already dangling by 
one hand, with his other hand 
clutching the release toggle. 
To my horror, he let go and 
pulled the rip-cord at the same 
moment. I saw the pilot para- 
chute fly out, upwards and 
backwards to my tail - plane. 
Luckily I had almost stalled 
the machine. The slip-stream 
caught the pilot parachute and 
took it over the tail - plane 
instead of under. Even as I 
saw the parachute pack fly 
open I had tilted the machine 
into a side-slip, and in less 
time than it takes to tell, the 
rigging lines had unfurled and 
the big parachute had opened 
safely some yards away. I 
was very angry, and when I 
saw the parachutist reach 
ground a minute or two later 
in a ti-tree thicket bordering 
the landing-ground, I think 
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I vindictively wished that I 
had miscalculated things and 
dropped him in the lake. A 
minute later I landed, and the 
assistant bundled in two pas- 
sengers. ‘‘ Shall I go and see 
how he’s getting on?” asked 
the boy; “he hasn’t come out 
of the ti-tree yet.” 

‘What are Mr Morrison and 
Mr Smith doing ? ’”’ I asked. 

‘“* Counting the money,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘¢ Oh, very well; you’d better 
go and see what’s happened,”’ 
I said. ‘“ He did his best to 
kill me, and I don’t care if 
he’s broken his neck.’’ Actu- 
ally, he had done no more 
damage than break his ankle ; 
in spite of his bulk, he was 
tough. 

I flew for Rotorua Airways 
for seven months, and we 
carried over two thousand pas- 
sengers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we had two minor 
accidents, each of which cost 
upwards of £50 to make 
good, and the pumice dust 
of the aerodrome got into 
the engine and every crevice 
of the machine. Finally, a 
windless day came, when, with 
two heavy passengers on board, 
I realised I was not going to 
get off and had to make a 
lightning decision. I succeeded 
in bouncing over the stream, 
and we came to rest in thick 
ti-tree. The machine suffered 
only superficial damage, but we 
found that most of the moving 
parts of the engine required 
renewing. While this work was 
being done, I carried on with 
the Gipsy Moth. There were 
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two or three pupils, but when 
the time came for them to go 
solo, we had to hand them over 
to one of the flying clubs. 
These clubs, with a machine 
supplied free by the Govern- 
ment, could afford to take risks 
that we could not. I wanted 
to take the Puss Moth off hack 
work on the Rotorua aerodrome 
and use it instead on a regular 
Auckland-Rotorua service and 
round the lakes, but this did 
not suit the other directors. 
I was under an agreement which 
still had five months to run, 
but the Company had dis- 
covered that they could get 
another pilot at a cheaper 
rate, and they offered me attrac- 
tive terms to leave them. I 
took the Gipsy Moth with me. 
Some months afterwards I 
met the pilot who had taken 
my place. He was no longer 
with Rotorua Airways.. He 
said that the work there had 
shortened his life considerably ; 
that whenever he objected that 
conditions were unsafe for flying 
he was met by the remark, 
“Well, Money always did!” 
He said that he had begun to 
hate the sound of my name. 
Of course, I had had the 
advantage of beginning with a 
brand-new aeroplane and engine. 
It is a high tribute to British 
workmanship that the machine 
survived so many months of 
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flying off what was for eight 
months in the year nothing 
more than a pumice dust-heap, 

I do not know if there is an 
aeroplane at Rotorua today, 
but if not, it is a pity. We 
started something that was too 
good to be allowed to drop. 
From 1931 to the time of my 
leaving the Dominion, New Zea- 
land was in the throes of a 
depression which made flying 
a luxury. My dear old Puss 
Moth eventually suffered a fate 
common to so many aeroplanes, 
coming to grief on an adven- 
turous trip into the South 
Island. It was not replaced, 
and Rotorua Airways went into 
liquidation. If flying is again 
in progress at Rotorua, I have 
one hope: that they have 
levelled, expanded, and grassed 
my aerodrome ; so that when 
you have explored Ohinemutu 
and Whakarewarewa, and the 
gardens, and the bath-houses, 
and the Government Forestry 
reserve, and the golf course, 
and admired the giant sequoia 
outside the Tourist Office, and 
attended a Maori concert, and 
seen Pohutu play—when you 
have seen and done all these 
things and are ready for some 
fresh experience, all you need 
do is to turn in off the Whaka 
road and tell an air pilot that 
you are ready for a trip ‘ round 
the lakes.’ 
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HOPE IN A CASKET. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D. 


In Gorleston-on-Sea, the West 
End of Great Yarmouth, you 
can, if your eye and ear are 
properly tuned in, easily dis- 
cover Dickens characters, as 
human and real as they are 
quaint. Naturally. For you 
are in Dickens country, only a 
few miles from Blunderstone. 

The Barkis I found in 1910 
was true to type. He was the 
patiently benevolent owner of 
a@ horse and cart which made 
the rounds of Gorleston every 
morning, picking up luggage 
and such oddments destined 
for Yarmouth. He a carrier 
and I a doctor soon fraternised. 
Professionally it was a one- 
sided affair; for the old man 
was a8 sound as a bell, whereas 
I was frequently in need of 
his services. His charges were 
modest and he made them with 
a deprecating air—that of the 
man whose claims on life have 
been battered down to the 
irreducible minimum. Not that 
he was craven and mean- 


spirited. Far from it. But he 
was weather-beaten in more 
senses than one. 

Barkis had an apt quotation 
from Scripture for every emer- 
gency. Not in a superficially 
sanctimonious spirit, mind you, 
but because the Bible had 
become so much part of his 
innermost self that he instinc- 
tively applied all his daily 
problems, however small, to it 
as to a touchstone. 

Bit by bit I pieced together 
his history. He had been wild 
aS @ young man and dangerous 
in his cups. The circumstances 
of his conversion had been 
dramatic, almost Pauline. Then 
there had been a long spell of 
sober prosperity. He was a 
lay preacher on Sundays and 
certain other appropriate occa- 
sions, and a dealer in curios 
on week-days. He would attend 
auctions and pick up odds and 
ends for little more than a 
song. <A few of them were 
genuine antiques whose value 
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he sensed vaguely. Totally 
lacking the educational back- 
ground necessary for a cultured 
judgment of things beautiful 
and artistic, he yet possessed 
a certain shrewd flair for dis- 
tinguishing between specious 
rubbish and modest gems. His 
sound commercial sense was 
always at war with the art 
collector’s besetting sin of hoard- 
ing; and what must have 
unconsciously added to the pang 
of parting with a particularly 
beloved treasure was his rule, 
strictly enforced, never to charge 
for anything much more than 
he had given. Small profits and 
quick returns. 

As his curio business grew, 
Barkis found its ambulatory 
character too fortuitous. He 
must have business head- 
quarters. In due course he 
opened a modest curio shop in 
Norwich. With his wife always 
there, a competent saleswoman, 
he was free to attend auctions 
and roam the countryside in 
search of bargains. Soon he 
had two or three horse-drawn 
vans which garnered as he 
reaped. Most of his harvest 
was rubbish—cheap furniture, 
paintings and knick-knacks to 
be disposed of as quickly as 
possible for the little they were 
worth. The valuable purchases 
were reserved for the art col- 
lectors and art dealers who 
frequented the little shop in 
Norwich, and who must often 
have sneered inwardly at Barkis 
for parting with his treasure 
trove at a mere fraction of its 
real value. 

The Barkis curio business 
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collapsed under tragic family 
conditions, for which he was 
in no wise to blame. His 
Norwich affairs wound up, he 
settled in Gorleston as a carrier, 
All might yet have been well 
had his capital allowed of the 
purchase of a strong young 
horse. The horses he bought 
for £20 or less were sorry 
Rosinantes with permanently 
gaunt outlines and occasional 
raw surfaces, which called to 
heaven for pity and to the 
R.8.P.C.A. for action. 

So matters drifted for some 
years. When Barkis was not 
being prosecuted for cruelty to 
animals, his horses would them- 
selves take action by the simple 
expedient of falling down dead 
in the street. Then, for a few 
days, we would witness the 
piteous spectacle of the old 
man toiling with a hand-cart, 
himself driver, horse, and can- 
vassing porter rolled into one. 

On one of these occasions his 
friends and customers got up a 
subscription for a new horse. 
The spirit was willing, but the 
financial backing weak. The 
subscription list closed; Gor- 
leston’s sympathy with Barkis 
was found, when converted into 
hard cash, not to amount to 
more than £18. The subscrip- 
tion had been inspired by the 
ambition to put Barkis firmly 
on his feet with a stout roadster. 
The subscribers were now faced 
with just that precarious, fall- 
down-dead-in-the-street _situa- 
tion from which they had hoped 
to save Barkis, at any rate for 
some years. 

The problem was to grow yet 
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more perplexing, for myself at 
least. One evening I was called 
on by @ deputation from the 
subscribers, who, I was informed, 
had unanimously chosen me to 
convert the £18 into horse-flesh, 
sturdy and tough if not exactly 
prancing. 

This token of the esteem in 
which I was evidently held in 
equine affairs was as flattering 
as it was disconcerting—flatter- 
ing because for the first time 
in my life my fellow-beings in 
solemn council had perceived 
in me a horsy man, disconcert- 
ing because I do not know a 
horse’s rump from his, her, or 
its snout or whatever you call 
that squashy thing at the head 
end of the beast. 

My hesitation to accept this 
mission seemed to be interpreted 
by the deputation as an expres- 
sion of the natural modesty of 
the truly great. The more I 
demurred, the more I was 
pressed. It was tactfully im- 
plied that, in view of my 
obvious fitness for the job, it 
would be churlish of me to 
refuse it. So I accepted. 

Within a few hours of the 
departure of the deputation I 
was informed—lex coincidentic, 
of course—that a farmer in the 
neighbourhood had a mare to 
sell for exactly £18. This open- 
ing was not to be ignored and 
I was soon on the spot, asking 
@ hard-mouthed, slow-featured, 
middle-aged farmer if perchance 
he had a horse to sell, and if so, 
would he let me see it. 

Yes, he had. Without more 
ado he took me to the farmyard 
and produced her. I tried to 
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look her up and down as I 
imagined a professional horse- 
dealer would, hands in trouser 
pockets and straw in mouth, 
but I was painfully conscious 
of the hiatus between truth 
and fiction. Without being 
asked to do so, the farmer 
swept the mare’s upper lip off 
her long, yellow teeth. The 
rude gesture disgusted me. So 
did the teeth. For the first 
time I realised how esthetically 
appropriate is the injunction 
not to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. Whatever information 
I had gleaned from this display 
I kept to myself; the profes- 
sional horse-dealer is a strong, 
silent man if he is anything at 
all. The inspection over, the 
farmer’s expression said— 

“Well, what about it? Do 
you or do you not mean to 
buy ? ” 

I said I would think things 
over and let him know. The 
thinking resulted in a retreat 
as orderly as I could make it. 
I would consult a ‘vet.’ For 
a fee of one guinea the Yar- 
mouth ‘ vet.’ advised me that 
the mare was old—I could have 
told him that myself — and 
worth just about what the 
farmer wanted for her. So the 
bargain was clinched, and next 
day that straggling, stringed- 
together creature was between 
the shafts of the Barkis cart. 

Whenever I met her there- 
after in the streets of Gorleston 
my semi-proprietary feelings to- 
wards her were blended with an 
anxious question—for how long ? 
When would she follow the 
precedent set by her fore- 
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runners and let Barkis down, 
literally as well as metaphoric- 
ally speaking? I cannot tell 
to the day when she actually 
did so; for the end came 
after the outbreak of the Great 
War, which gave us other prob- 
lems than the expectation of 
life of long-toothed mares. 

During the War I lost sight of 
Barkis, and when I returned to 
Gorleston in 1919 I learnt that 
he had retired from the carrier 
business. I ran him to earth 
at Burgh Castle, a few miles 
from Gorleston. He had again 
changed his métier. He was now 
a market-gardener. He and his 
little, wizened, bony - fingered 
wife had discovered a cottage in 
a field, and had rented both 
forthwith. The old couple had 
laboured in that originally 
barren land till it fairly glowed 
with their patient personalities. 
Hardly a square foot that did 
not yield fruit, vegetables, or 
flowers in abundance. 

A week seldom passed with- 
out my visiting them of an 
afternoon. Barkis would show 
me round and introduce me to 
his carrots and turnips as 
proudly as a wealthier host 
would show off orchids in his 
conservatory. The secrets of 
the trade were confided to me ; 
flowers, I was told, were far 
more profitable than vegetables. 
Always I would return to work 
in Gorleston strangely refreshed 
and rested by these short visits. 

The next turn of Fortune’s 
wheel made Barkis a widower, 
with no more stomach for 
market - gardening. He was 
offered quarters in a home of 
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rest for the aged, and he dared 
not refuse, though he went to 
his last asylum with a heavy 
heart. The day before he took 
this final step he called at my 
house with a big parcel care- 
fully wrapped up in paper and 
well corded. As he undid the 
string he explained. Out of 
the wreck of the curio business 
he had saved just one treasure, 
It had followed him ever since, 
But now that he was to become 
the inmate of a home of rest, 
no longer a free and independent 
property owner, he wanted this 
treasure to become mine, 
Would I accept it? 

Of course I would, gladly, 
gratefully. Stripped of its 
coverings, the gift proved to 
be a most beautiful mahogany 
casket delicately inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. The workman- 
ship was exquisite, the design 
most graceful. The crumpled 
newspaper wrappings had not 
prepared me for this, and for 
a moment I just gasped. 

Barkis’ sojourn in the home 
of rest was brief and ended with 
his death. About the same 
time I was invited to Paris to 
join the secretariat of the League 
of Red Cross Societies as editor 
of its monthly journal, ‘ The 
World’s Health.’ After a period 
of probation my wife and I 
decided to sell house and furni- 
ture in Gorleston by auction 
and to settle in France. Our 
personal and most precious be- 
longings were despatched from 
Gorleston to form the nucleus 
of our new home, a flat in the 
heart of Paris. 

Many memories revived when 
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the Barkis casket was unpacked. 
The place of honour on the 
dining-room mantelpiece was 
reserved for it, and there it 
stands to this day. Friends and 
acquaintances have admired it, 
and some have asked its history. 
Once, when I was outlining it 
to a matter-of-fact young 
woman, she said, ‘* What’s in- 
side ? Where’s the key ? ” 

To which I replied, lamely 
enough, that I did not know what 
was inside it, and that I had no 
key toit. Her interest, hitherto 
languid, was at once aroused. 

“ Are you sure,” she asked, 
“that there is not something 
extraordinarily precious locked 
away there—gold coins, jewel- 
lery, or a document of priceless 
value ? ”” 

I shook my head. ‘ No,” I 
said, “‘ I am not sure, thanks be.”’ 

“What do you mean by 
‘thanks be’?” she asked 
quickly and with a suspicion 
of impatience in her voice. 
“Don’t you care for riches ? ” 
she added, and this time im- 
patience was tinged with some- 
thing very like contempt. 

“Indeed I do,” I replied. 
“ That is why I leave the casket 
unopened and do nothing more 
than tilt it up and down from 
time to time to hear and feel 
its contents shifting. They 
rattle if I tilt it suddenly 
enough,” I added as a guilty, 
confessional after-thought. 

She measured me with a 
psychiatric eye. Evidently her 
host was going, if not gone, 
gaga. No affair of hers. But 
what a pity all the same. 

Matter-of-fact young women 
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are, I understand, delightful 
companions when your house 
is on fire or your collar stud 
mocks your own fingers and 
thumbs. But when a mental 
problem seems rather subtle 
or your own inclination is to 
drift with the stream of emo- 
tional prejudice, such women 
are bound to cramp your style. 
Their logic—save the mark— 
makes the gossamer web of your 
fantasy shrivel up like a dew- 
laden cobweb under the sun. 
So sanitary and all that, but 
oh! how appallingly and devas- 
tatingly reasonable ! 

After this particular matter- 
of-fact young woman had left, 
I thought things out. What if 
I took the casket to the nearest 
serrurier and got him to fit 
a key for it? Of course I 
would take very good care to 
be there all the time so that 
he was not alone with the 
mystery at the crucial moment 
of its solution. But even so! 

As long as that casket is 
locked and keyless, its poten- 
tial value to me is limitless. 
The serrurier would mean a 
prosaic transition from the fan- 
tastically infinite to the drably 
and soberly finite. Perish the 
thought! I prefer the fan- 
tastically infinite. In making 
this confession I know I incur 
that Freudian label which 
psycho-analysts attach to folk 
with a weakness for running 
away from unpleasant realities. 

It is comforting to know I 
am in good company, in almost 
everyone’s company. For 
which of us is guiltless of 
indulging, in some form or 
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other, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in hope in a casket ? 
The casket may be as spectacu- 
lar as a holding in a chronically 
insolvent gold mine, or as 
commonplace as a son or daugh- 
ter mopping up prizes at school. 
Or it may be an old tante a 
héritage as yellow and long in 
the tooth as the Barkis mare. 
The day her will is read some- 
thing which has pleasantly titil- 
lated your sense of hope goes 
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out of your life, even if the 
dear old thing has faithfully 
done her duty by you. 

So my casket and I will, I 
trust, continue to face each 
other till the end without any 
rude intrusion into each other’s 
secrets. Hopefully and mys- 
teriously enigmatic, it will blink 
at me from the mantelpiece, 
and I will blink back, content 
to know that I really do not 
know what it hides. 


Il. 


A few years ago, in a rest- 
aurant car between Paris and 
Calais, I sat opposite a man, 
passed thirty, clean-shaven, with 
clean-cut alert features. Rail- 
way carriage acquaintanceship 
is, of course, sheer lottery. But 
after brief preliminary sparring 
you usually know if you have 
struck oil, gas, or sewage. The 
most crumbly and common 
geological vein you strike con- 
sists of the mummified frag- 
ments of yesterday’s news-cum- 
prejudice deposited by the last 
tidal wave of a syndicated press. 

Hardly through with the 
hors d@euvres, my fellow- 
traveller and I had already 
left yesterday’s news and to- 
day’s weather safely behind 
us and were digging down to 
deeper strata in hopeful if 
quizzical mood. He spoke per- 
fect English—a little too perfect 
to be that of the Englishman 
so indolently self-satisfied with 
his speech that he takes little 
trouble over it. 

I soon learnt that my fellow- 
traveller was an Italian who 
taught French in a well-known 


English public school. In ex- 
change for this information— 
and we kept on exchanging 
shreds of personal news like 
chess players swapping pawns 
—I told him what I was doing 
in Paris. Soon we were scent- 
ing and then discovering in 
each other those little racial 
prejudices which are seldom 
far from the surface. 

“ Yes,” he agreed—though I 
had certainly not said so in so 
many words—* England is won- 
derful, and the English even 
more so, but ...’’ And then 
he would turn the palm of one 
hand outwards with a rather 
hopeless gesture of resignation, 
as much as to say that inter- 
national courtesy and the limita- 
tions of speech as a vehicle of 
thought forbade a more definite 
expression of his opinions. 

After the self-centred bustle 
at Calais and the unceremonious 
scramble for the best seats on 
the boat, we found each other 
again on deck in perfect weather. 
From the vantage-point of our 
deck-chairs we took stock of 
and commented on our fellow- 
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passengers. Soon our attention 
was focussed on a youngster, 
barely twenty, who paced up 
and down like a panther new 
to his cage. 

“A Greek god,” my com- 
panion ventured. 

I agreed. 

“ Probably Italian,’’ he cor- 
rected. ‘Too intellectually and 
physically beautiful to belong 
to any other nationality,’ he 
added with a mocking challenge 
in his voice. 

There could be no_ two 
opinions about this combina- 
tion of statuesque beauty and 
radiant vitality, but its identifi- 
cation with Italy, to the exclu- 
sion of all other countries in the 
world, had nettled me as my 
companion had, of course, in- 
tended it should. 

“He might just as well be 
a Scot or Cornishman as an 
Italian,’ I retorted. ‘ Will you 
back your opinion with a bet? ”’ 

His reply was to walk over 
to where our Greek god stood 
and to start chatting with him. 
Presently my companion, a 
little crestfallen, brought him 
in tow to our deck-chairs. We 
had little difficulty in drawing 
him out. When you are barely 
twenty and no one has spoken 
to you for hours on a long 
journey, you are ready enough 
to expand in the warmth of 
human contacts, however casual 
and fugitive. 

The schoolmaster’s guess was 
wrong. Our Greek god was 
Swiss. Italian blood, perhaps, 
but he was Swiss in nationality, 
Swiss in sentiments, Swiss in 
traditions. He had travelled 
from some remote mountain 
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village, probably for the first 
time. Others had done so too, 
men he knew personally or by 
hearsay. They had gone to 
London, where success had been 
theirs. So he would do likewise. 

The schoolmaster and I, 
middle-aged, disillusioned cos- 
mopolitans, gasped as we lis- 
tened with mixed emotions to 
this ingenuous outflow. We 
did not laugh. We hardly 
smiled when our glances met 
from time to time. It was all 
so tragically fresh and innocent 
that mirth would have been 
jarringly out of place. Ye 
innocents abroad! Here was a 
young man speaking no Eng- 
lish, travelling to England for 
the first time, mastering no 
trade or profession, with no 
friends to lodge and feed him 
in London, and with only a 
slender purse between him and 
starvation. Yet he was setting 
forth as happily as if the 
philosopher’s stone were his 
to turn London’s paving-stones 
into gold forthwith. 

We asked him his plans. 
Where was he going to stay 
in London? To whom would 
he turn? What openings did 
he mean to seek ? 

To which he replied that he 
had the addresses of certain 
Swiss acquaintances in his 
pockets, and that the Swiss 
Consulate would surely help 
if his acquaintances failed him. 
He knew of no special opening 
to explore, and as for where 
he would lodge, why, if he 
might make so bold, he had 
just thought that he could not 
do better than patronise what- 
ever hotel we might choose. 
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Voila tout! He was young, 
healthy, full of energy and 
enterprise. If the ideal job 
was not found at once, he was 
ready to turn his strong young 
hands to any manual task till 
his luck turned. Meanwhile 
was it not really wonderful to 
be travelling to London, the 
city of his dreams ? 

We agreed. It really was 
wonderful. But not quite in 
his rosy sense. The conception 
of this young hopeful as a 
Dick Whittington in Swiss guise 
was too great a strain on our 
imaginations. Rather did we 
picture him a few weeks hence 
as @ travel-stained, sore-footed, 
spiritually and physically dilapi- 
dated young man repatriated 
by his country’s Consulate and 
dumped down in his native vil- 
lage minus years of savings and, 
worst of all, minus the courage 
and hope with which he had set 
forth on his brief Odyssey. 

The schoolmaster and I took 
perturbed council together as 
the steamer approached Dover. 
The situation was a trifle bur- 
lesque as far as we ourselves 
were concerned. Here were 
two supposedly hard-boiled men 
of the world cudgelling their 
brains for the benefit of a 
youngster neither had known 
an hourago. Had we recognised 
in him what we had ourselves 
been or felt some score of 
years earlier? Could we really 
ever have been so inconceivably 
naive? Almost unthinkable. 
And yet! 

We had warned the youngster 
that the passport authorities 
at Dover might cut his pilgrim- 
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age short and send him back 
to Calais by the next boat, 
He did not think they would, 
“Why not?’ we asked. He 
was far too polite to confess 
to his obvious conviction that 
we were faint-hearted pessi- 
mists, and he waived aside our 
doubts with a forbearing smile. 

He was right. The passport 
authorities were solicitously in- 
quisitive. The young man was 
blandly self-confident. The 
schoolmaster and I pretended 
to be so too, though we both 
felt that in our new réle of 
self-elected sponsors vouching 
for a complete stranger we 
risked perjuring our souls for 
a whim. The officials were 
evidently puzzled, and I wonder 
if, in the end, they were not 
swayed by just the same crazy 
impulses which had moment- 
arily converted the schoolmaster 
and myself into a couple of Don 
Quixotes. Craziness is at times 
subtly infectious ! 

The passport barrier success- 
fully circumvented, our Greek 
god thanked us for our aid 
with the nice courtesy gentle- 
men show each other on the 
receipt of a well-meant but 
quite superfluous gift. He had 
been right all the time. And 
if his air did not say “I told 
you 80,” it was because he was 
@ very real gentleman. 

We three shared a railway 
carriage to Victoria, and on 
the way my misgivings grew. 
What a tragedy in the making! 
In a few days this youngster 
would be wearily fingering his 
last shilling before a_ street 
coffee stall. Slipping a £1 note 
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into an envelope, I sealed it 
and wrote on it: TO BE OPENED 
ONLY IN DIRE NEED. 

‘““Monsieur,’’ I said to the young 
man, “‘ are you superstitious ? ”’ 

He looked puzzled. He was 
and he was not. What did I 
mean? In my far from perfect 
French I explained— 

“Look here. Itis always good 
to have a talisman, a mascot. 
Will you accept one of me?” 

He assented gracefully. 
Whereupon I gave him my 
envelope, saying— 

“Keep it always by you. It 
contains that which may help 
you in dire need. But your 
need must be dire indeed before 
you invoke its aid. Savez?” 

Yes, he understood, and my 
gift was carefully and almost 
reverently tucked away in a 
pocket-book. The schoolmaster 
was amused. The mad English ! 
What childish, fairy - tale 
mysticism ! 

All three of us spent that 
night in a 10s. 6d. bed-bath- 
and - breakfast hotel. Next 
morning each went his separate 
way, and except for the ex- 
change of a few picture post- 
cards between the schoolmaster 
and myself, I have never heard 
from or of my two fellow- 
travellers from that day. 

What befell our Greek god ? 
My guess is that his mountain 
village received him back unto 
itself soon afterwards, and that 
he is now a modest servant of 
the State or a municipality—a 
schoolmaster, a stationmaster, 
an hotel official, or some other 
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little cog on the big wheel of 
life. London is to him a 
memory, nearly all sad. But 
he has only happy and amused 
memories of the prelude to his 
drama, of those two queer 
strangers who befriended him 
between Calais and London. 

What of the envelope? Is 
it still unopened? I wonder! 
This I know for sure: it cheered 
him on his way as he went 
from one disappointment to 
another in his search for work 
in London. It might mean so 
many different things, all won- 
derful. It might contain, the 
young man would tell himself, 
an introduction to some gener- 
ous employer or patron. It 
might contain £5, £50, or £100, 
or why not £1000 while you are 
about it? For might not that 
odd fellow who called himself a 
doctor, and who travelled second 
class, really be an eccentric 
and philanthropic millionaire in 
disguise ? Stranger things have 
befallen other travellers. So 
he hugged his envelope to him- 
self, fearful of opening it lest 
disillusion follow, and vaguely 
convinced that in such a meta- 
physical affair it behoved him 
to play the game and not chal- 
lenge Fate till dire need entitled 
him to do so. 

Hope in a casket! Hope in 
an envelope! Great expecta- 
tions! How they all give 
colour to our lives otherwise 
so grey and drab! When I 
turn the next corner, or when 
I climb just one more mountain 
height, what shall I not see! 


L2 
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BEFORE SNOW FLIES. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


“YEAH,” old Ham Pintle 
said with another furtive glance 
over his shoulder. ‘ Bound fer 
the Spanish Main, that’s me. 
Where the palm trees grow, an’ 
hibiscus blossoms runnin’ by 
the roadside like a bush fire, 
an’ nigger gals walkin’ down to 
load the vessels with baskets 
on their heads.”’ 

“How d’you get there?” 
young Dougie asked, for his 
mind was practical. 

“Ha! Easy as rollin’ off a 
log. I'll foller along the coast, 
puttin’ in fer the night wherever 
I take the notion. The only 
real jump is acrost the Bay 0’ 
Fundy, but Pll hitch around 
the Nova Scotia shore as far 
as Briar Island afore I jump, 
which takes the curse off it. 
Boston, Cape Cod Canal, Vine- 
yard Haven, Long Island Sound, 
New York—all inside waters, 
just like rowin’ a dory about 
the cove here. Then short runs 
an’ easy chances to Chesapeake 
Bay. From there on it’s a 
reg’lar chain 0’ sound an’ canals, 
all the way down through the 
Ca’linas an’ Georgia, an’ nothin’ 
to do but foller the sign-posts 
an’ take pot-shots at the alli- 
gators along the bank. First 
thing I know, I’m in Florida 
where the oranges comes from. 
Then easy ja’nts along the coast 
to Key West an’ there I am, 
with the whole West Indies 
under my forefoot an’ nothin’ 


to do but foller up the islands 
till I come to the Spanish Main.” 

“How d’you know ? ” young 
Dougie said. ‘‘ You’ve never 
been outa Kezzigoosa in your 
life.” 

“Been to Halifax twice,” 
Ham said with dignity. 
“‘More’n you can say, young 
Dougie! Any man that can 
sail a boat from Kezzigoosa to 
Halifax could sail her to King- 
dom Come if he’d a mind. 
Ain’t I built these little sloops 
an’ yawls for twelve year or 
more? Mostly fer fellers that 
wanted to brag on their yat 
bein’ Bluenose-built? Fellers 
in New York an’ Philadelphia, 
not to mention Miami—an’ one 
in Panamaw! Ain’t I talked to 
the fellers that was sent north 
to take em home? Huh?” 

“* So,” Dougie acknowledged. 

“ Besides which, ain’t I talked 
with the sailormen back in the 
ol’ days in Kezzigoosa? Why, 
I know all them places like the 
palm o’ me hand. Havana-de- 
Cuba an’ Port-a-Prance an’ 
Trinidad, an’ Demerara where 
the rum comes from. Sunshine, 
Dougie, all day an’ every day, 
an’ you takin’ it easy in a 
cotton shirt an’ a pair canvas 
trousers same as a lord. Warm 
nights, boy, an’ stars hangin’ 
low an’ hot enough to singe 
your hair, an’ gittars twangin’, 
an’ creole gals dancin’ them 
queer dances that sets a man’s 
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blood afire. Bananas an’ lemons 
an’ oranges an’ all manner 0’ 
furrin vegetables, free fer the 
gatherin’. Romance, an’ hist’ry, 
an’ all that—the Islas de Barlo- 
vento an’ Sotavento, with buried 
treasure on every one—an’ fif- 
teen men on a dead man’s chist 
like it says in the books.” 

“ You-——”’ Dougie hesitated. 
“Sure you’re feelin’ all right, 
Ham ? ” 

“ Never felt better in me 
life!’? Ham ealled up a thin 
tenor from the back of his 
plump throat and warbled 
“Bound for the Rio Grande ”’ 
with gusto. 

The sloop glittered like a 
jewel in the dull setting of 
Kezzigoosa. The hulland cabin- 
house gleamed with fresh white 
paint and the sheen of polished 
brass. The mast, the boom and 
gaff, the short bowsprit, the 
tiller and the beading of the 
cockpit were varnished to the 
rich colour of hot meat gravy. 
She was beautiful. Young 
Dougie’s worshipping eyes went 
to the scene of her creation. 
Scattered keel - blocks, crazy 
boards and poles of the empty 
cradle, and a paint-spattered 
litter of chips and shavings lay 
in the little rocky depression 
above the ‘ drink’ like the ruins 
of an abandoned chrysalis. It 
was incredible that such a ruin, 
flanked by the tottering grey 
sheds, had given birth to a 
miracle; impossible that a 
simple moon-faced man like 
Hamilton Pintle had anything 
to do with it. 

Ham was saved from utter 
baldness by an absurd white 
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fuzz that sprouted from the 
back of his head between the 
ears. Cheek, brow and scalp 
were one flesh, a pink and 
shining flesh, so that his round 
face seemed to extend right 
back over the top of his head. 
Sixty years had etched deep 
clefts like scars in the flesh of 
his plump neck, but his face 
was as smooth as a child’s and 
his large blue eyes as innocent. 
At the moment they were 
clouded, for they gazed upon 
the grey monotony of Kezzi- 
goosa. It began with the naked 
rock, pouring down to the sea 
in grey cascades from the 
timbered hills that shut off 
Kezzigoosa from the world. 
The straggling wooden houses 
were grey with age and weather, 
and so were the sheds with their 
gnarled shingles, the small 
wharves and boat-slips, the 
serried rows of fish-drying flakes 
and the pole-staging that clung 
like a dead growth to the face 
of the eternal rock. The church 
alone wore paint, but wore it 
without distinction; for the 
very paint was grey, as if the 
village fathers had sought to 
make God feel at home in 
Kezzigoosa. Ham turned to 
the sloop again with relief. 

“La’nched her day afore 
yest’day,” he said. ‘“* Where 
you been ? ” 

‘Workin’ on the highway 
over to Port Findon.” 

“So? That’s the way the 
young men go, Dougie. First 
it’s a pick an’ shovel on the 
road somewheres, then they’re 
off to Hal’fax or Boston or 
mebbe even Montreal, drivin’ 
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a truck or runnin’ the elevator 
in a hotel.” 

Young Dougie stirred un- 
comfortably. ‘ ’T'was that or 
go fishin’ with Pa.” 

“ What’s wrong with fishin’, 
Dougie ? ” 

“Aw! I dunno. All right, 
I guess. But terrible dull, Ham. 
Up before daylight six days a 
week, bobbin’ around in a 
stinkin’ ol’ fish-boat, tuggin’ 
all day on a hand-line or maybe 
haulin’ nets or lobster - traps ; 
nothin’ but rocks an’ water, 
an’ the fish splatterin’ an’ the 
sea-birds cryin’, an’ you wishin’ 
you was over the hills to Port 
Findon with the girls. Kezzi- 
goosa! You know what they 
say in Port Findon? ‘ Half the 
population o’ Kezzigoosa’s in 
the graveyard——’”’ 

“Yeah. I know. ‘An’ the 
rest just ain’t buried yet.’ Well, 
it’s the truth, boy. That’s why 
I’m cuttin’ loose. Sixty year 
I been livin’ by this ignoble 
crick, watchin’ her go down 
from a hustlin’ shipbuildin’ 
town to a collection o’ tumble- 
down fishin’ shacks. That’s 
long enough. That’s why I’m 
bound fer the Spanish Main 
at daylight tomorra.” Ham 
fumbled with his braces, took 
a hitch in them and added, 
“ Daylight, sharp.” 


At daylight Hamilton Pintle 
crept down to the sloop like a 
thief. He crept because the 
little wooden house, now 
wrapped in silence and the 
morning mist, contained a 
dragon in the person of his 
maiden sister, Hepzibah. He 
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was escaping from Hepzibah 
rather than from Kezzigoosa, 
In the cabin he found a boy 
with shining eyes. There was 
a bundle at Dougie’s feet. They 
stared at each other in silence 
for a full minute, and then 
something flickered in their 
eyes and they grinned and 
punched each other. There was 
no wind. They had to tow the 
sloop out of the silent cove, 
around the grim ramparts of 
Ironbound and into the morn- 
ing breeze just stirring off Bull 
Head. The rowlocks of the 
dinghy made a fearful noise all 
the way. The fugitives from 
Kezzigoosa were aching with 
suppressed excitement by the 
time they reached Bull Head, 
but there restraint fell from 
them like a shroud. They 
hoisted the shining new main- 
sail with shouts and a quavering 
duet of ‘“* Blow the Man Down,” 
and the great voyage began. 
The cliffs of Ironbound faded 
to a blue shape astern and sank 
with a finality little short of 
miraculous. Broad off the star- 
board beam lay the bald dome 
of Capstan Head with its little 
white lighthouse roosting like 
a gull on the rocks. Dougie 
had marked the light many 
times, returning at dusk from 
the fishing grounds with his 
father and brothers, but he 
had never seen Capstan close- 
to and in broad daylight. He 
knew it only as a white occulting 
light in the darkness south-west 
of Ironbound, and as it swam 
past, so near and substantial, 
the sight made him gulp. So 
gulped the Mediterranean sailors 
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when first they passed the 
Pillars of Hercules. Old Ham 
Pintle’s emotion was different. 
He took a hand from the tiller 
and thumbed his nose at the 
lighthouse, grinning all over his 
great pink face. Like a kid 
playing hookee - from - school, 
Dougie thought. He grinned 
back at Ham and from the 
depths of his throat emitted 
@ queer rasping sound which 
he reserved for gloating. He 
sucked in a great breath of the 
cool morning and let it come 
out again slowly and blissfully. 
Bound for the Spanish Main, 
by Jinks! Where the sky was 
always blue and the water 
warm, and you could reach 
out and pick your breakfast 
off a tree! 

Capstan Head slid astern, 
and sank into the sea and the 
past in one submersion. New 
capes loomed ahead, to be 
ticked off joyously like mile- 
stones on the road to romance. 
Beyond the stark shore to 
starboard the green hills rolled 
away in gently rising folds, 
shimmering in the September 
sunlight. The sloop ran along 
smartly under her new sails. 
She had a cockpit for the ‘ deck 
watch,’ and within her modest 
interior Ham Pintle had con- 
centrated two berths, a tiny 
galley with lockers for pots 
and stores and extra space for 
an ice-chest, and a compart- 
ment for a water-closet. Under 
the cockpit was a compartment 
for the engine to be installed 
in Halifax, flanked by generous 
tanks for water and fuel oil. 

“Snug,” said young Dougie 
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with ecstasy. ‘“ That’s what 
she is. Snug.’ The old recur- 
ring doubt clouded his sky for 
amoment. ‘“ You’re sure about 
everything, ain’t you, Ham? 
The Spanish Main, an’ all that ? 
Seems like an awful long way 
now we’re started.” 

‘“* Ah, sure,’”” Ham said, spit- 
ting to leeward in the non- 
chalant seafaring manner. 
“Got the ‘Nova Scotia an’ 
Bay o’ Fundy Pilot,’ ain’t I? 
Got all the charts from Noo-fun- 
land to Cape San Roque, ain’t 
I—the same which Cap’n Archie 
M‘Farlane left in me father’s 
sail loft in ’86 an’ never come 
back fer? There was a man, 
Dougie. A corkin’ good sailor, 
but terrible fond o’ his liquor 
an’ the fightin’. ‘ Wild Archie’ 
they called him, a fine up- 
standin’ Bluenose with a bushel 
o’ black whiskers an’ a fist 
like a samson post. They’ll 
remember Wild Archie on the 
Spanish Main, Dougie. He set 
up such a hurroo in a Port 
Limon bar-room one time that 
the military thought ’twas a 
revolution, an’ beat it over 
into Panamaw with the cus- 
toms receipts. Find me way 
to the Spanish Main? I wish’t 
I was as sure o’ gittin’ to 
Heaven ! ” 

Dougie’s cloud persisted. 
“You talked to anybody that 
knows,Ham? Lately, [mean ?” 

“Just that! Didn’t I ask 
ol’ Sam M‘Cullough over to 
Port Findon, that sailed a yat 
fer rich Americans out o’ Jack- 
sonville, Florida, fer ten winters 
hand-runnin’? ‘ Key Westin a 
twenty-fut sloop,’ says he—fer 
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I wasn’t mentionin’ 
destination, y’ understand, 
Dougie. ‘Child’s play, man, 
child’s play. But mind ye’re 
south o’ Cape Hatteras afore 
the snow flies.’ Them’s his 
very words, Dougie. An’ we’ll 
make it, easy as fallin’ off a 
log. Mark my words, you an’ 
me will never see snow ag’in.”’ 

“ Never ? ’? Dougie repeated, 
feeling a twinge. 

“ Ah, well, who knows? It’s 
like the song says, Dougie; it 
may be four years an’ it may 
be fer ever. Wanst you’re on 
the broad o’ your back under 
a palm tree you'll never want 
to git up ag’in, what with the 
wind whisperin’ in the leaves 
up yonder an’ the black men 
singin’ down by the watter, an’ 
you with your hands full o’ 
warm sand too lazy to look at 
your watch fer the time o’ 
day. Lotus-eaters, boy. That’s 
us.’ 

“¢ What’s a lotus ? ”’ 

“ A lotus? Why, it’s in all 
the books, Dougie, an’ you with 
all your schoolin’ ! ”’ 

“T only got up to Grade 
Seven,’’ Dougie said. 

“Hah! That’s this fancy 
schoolin’ they give you nowa- 
days. A lotus is a kind 0’ 
fruit fer tired people. Like an 
orange, only the peel comes off 
with one pull, an’ no pips to 
give you the trouble o’ spittin’.’’ 

Towards noon the sun with- 
drew behind a veil of haze and 
a dull swell began rolling up 
from the south-east, accom- 
panied by a layer of hurrying 
lead-coloured clouds. ‘ Goin’ 
to blow,” Dougie said. 
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Ham nodded quickly. “‘ Worst 
o’ September. Sow’ - easters 
bustin’ loose after gettin’ up 
steam all summer. Where’s 
the Pilot?’ He thumbed the 
pages anxiously. “I don’t 
figger we can make Jeddore, 
Dougie. Let’s see. That’ll be 
Owl’s Head yonder. ‘ Has a 
remarkable round mound, an’ a 
cliff at its extremity.’ That’s her. 
Put your helm up, Dougie boy. 
We'll run into Owl’s Head Bay 
till the blow’s over. ‘ Owl’s 
Head Bay is easy of access an’ 
never freezes over.’ Well, it’s 
access we want, an’ ‘ never 
freezes over ’ be jiggered. We're 
two months ahead o’ the frost 
an’ bound fer the Spanish 
Main!” 

They lay in the bay for three 
days while a south-easter raged 
beyond Owl’s Head. It worked 
up a tremendous sea that shat- 
tered wharves and breakwaters 
all along the coast. ‘* The Line 
Gale,” people said, though the 
equinox was two weeks away, 
and the fugitives from Kezzi- 
goosa regarded their shelter 
thankfully. The Line Gale was 
a deadly institution marking 
the end of summer. It came 
whooping out of the south-east 
to play havoc with the coast, 
and sometimes it caught the 
fishing fleet on the Banks with 
dreadful results. The sea was 
still lumpy and uncomfortable 
when Ham and Dougie put out 
again. The wind was fitful, 
bowling the sloop along at 
times, and at intervals leaving 
the sails dead. Dougie said, 
‘“ 'Y’know, Ham, that wind came 
around by the north—the wrong 
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way. She’s got to back around 
through east an’ south again 
‘fore she settles.” 

“Aw! That’s them fisher- 
man’s notions you got, Dougie.” 

But Dougie was right, and 
they had to run in to Musquo- 
doboit before night with a 
bleak east wind at their backs. 
Her four-foot draught enabled 
them to work the sloop up to 
the head of the inlet between 
long flats of mud. 

Ham went ashore with Dougie 
in tow, to call on a half-forgotten 
cousin in the village. Dougie 
had the grim air of a young 
man making the best of bore- 
dom, but Ham’s cousin proved 
to be a hospitable man with a 
car and three pretty daughters, 
and days went by like magic. 
There was a memorable dance 
in the village hall one evening, 
and again a corn-boil on a 
wooded point in the moonlight, 
where Dougie demolished fifteen 
luscious cobs at a sitting; and 
there were drives up the lovely 
Musquodoboit Valley in Cousin 
Duncan’s car, with the prettiest 
daughter at the wheel, insisting 
on Dougie’s company in the 
front seat. Ham and Duncan 
stayed at home, absorbed in 
family genealogy, bandying 
Pintle pedigrees back and forth 
for hours on end. On the third 
afternoon the minister and his 
wife came to call, but it made 
no difference except for a few 
polite complaints about the 
weather between generations. 
Afterwards, in the privacy of 
the parsonage, the good man 
joked about “the Litany of 
Pintle.’”? ‘‘ Was that it? ” said 
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his spouse, for she was a 
foreigner from Ontario, “I 
thought we’d walked into the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis.’ 

The sloop put out on the 
fourth day, leaving three vio- 
lently agitated handkerchiefs 
on the wharf and Cousin Duncan 
roaring something about Aunt 
Kitty Pintle “that marrit a 
Fraser from Pictou.” 

““ Three gals in the first port, 
Dougie. Ah, the shame of it !”’ 

“They sure were nice,” said 
Dougie with some regret. 

“Forget ’em,’” Ham said 
airily. ‘It’s the Spanish gals 
you want to think about. Ah, 
there’s the gals for you, Dougie. 
Eyes like a kittle o’ molasses 
an’ it shinin’ in the lamplight, 
an’ combs in their hair as big 
as clam-rakes; an’ when the 
music starts for the dancin’ 
you should see ’em stamp their 
feet an’ give theirselves a shake 
till the skirts fly up an’ show 
their garters.”’ 

‘Don’t sound very respect- 
able,” Dougie said in the voice 
of his Calvinist forebears. 

‘¢ Ah, sure they’re nice enough 
gals, Dougie. The way they 
show their laigs an’ waggle 
their transoms is just Nature, 
pure Nature, an’ no harm 
thought. Why, some of ’em’s 
got castanets made o’ sea-shells 
from the shrine o’ Saint James 
o’ Compostella. It’s the way 
they got their dancin’ from 
Galicia in Spain.’’ 

Islands and headlands went 
past in steady procession, Ham 
checking them off in the Pilot 
with a stub of pencil. Devil’s 
Island advanced at last, was 
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recognised and passed, and 
Dougie swung the sloop into 
the mouth of Halifax. 

“The finest harbour in the 
world,” Ham said grandly, “ an’ 
a child could find it, for the 
Lord put a red coast to the 
east’ard an’ a white coast to 
the west’ard, an’ made the 
entrance five miles acrost.”’ 

They ran up the long funnel 
of the harbour in the last of the 
daylight. 

“How long’ll it take to 
install the engine?” Dougie 
said. 

“ Engine? Oh, a matter o’ 
four-five days, mebbe. There’s 
an ice-chist, too. An’ a watter- 
closet. Speed an’ comfort, 
Dougie, that’s us.” 

* Costin’ a lot a money, ain’t 
she, Ham ? ” 

Ham made the gesture of a 
Midas. “I got money, boy. 
There’s money in these little 
yats when you sell ’em. More, 
ton fer ton, than the ol’-timers 
got fer their square-riggers.”’ 
He gazed about carefully and 
dropped his voice. ‘ Dougie, 
y’ mightn’t think it to look at 
me, but I got four thousand 
dollars in the Royal Bank o’ 
Canada. Out o’ yats!” 

Ham’s ‘ four-five days’ went 
by in idleness ; for the ice-chest 
was not ready, the engine was 
not even in sight, and the 
plumbers kept saying “ To- 
morra’’ with a pleasant in- 
sincerity worthy of the Spanish 
Main. At the end of a week a 
harassed man from the marine 
engine firm discovered Ham’s 
new Diesel on a railway car 
in the Fairview yards, side- 
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tracked by mistake. Then 
began a long agony for Hamilton 
Pintle, watching the rape of his 
fine woodwork by a gang of 
brutal machinists. After four 
days of struggle they informed 
him that (a) “the tail-shaft’ll 
have a kink in it,” (b) “the 
exhaust line’ll be so full of 
L’s she’ll have no power any- 
way,” and (c) * she ain’t built 
right.”” Ham rose to great 
heights. He stood over the 
mangled cockpit and bayed his 
opinion in a voice that carried 
over three wharves and a ferry 
dock. He burst into the marine 
engine office and repeated that 
opinion in terms of nautical 
abuse unheard on Water Street 
since it wore a roof of bow- 
sprits. He performed a war- 
dance between office and wharf, 
waving his freckled fists and 
broadcasting anathema. Hard- 
ened longshoremen came to 
scoff and stayed to blush. 
Finally, a grim man of business 
called his installation foreman 
into a sanctum and said in a cold, 
deadly voice, ‘Get busy. Get 
that engine in and that fat 
wildcat out.’”’ Hamilton Pintle 
then carried his campaign afield. 
The ice-chest arrived. Plumbers 
came, and remembered all their 
tools. 

“ A great town,’’ Ham ob- 
served magnanimously as the 
new engine thrust them through 
the oily calm of the harbour. 
“The Warden o’ the Honour 0’ 
the North, Dougie. Kiplin’ 
said that. She’s been fortified 
tremendous since the Year One, 
an’ never had to fire a shot in 
self-defence. A corkin’ good 
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argument fer armament, Dougie, 
an’ let the ol’ women say what 
they like.” 

“We got to make better 
time,” Dougie said, watching 
Ham resume his cautious coast- 
ing as they rounded Cape 
Sambro. ‘“ We ought to cut 
across the bay to Lunenburg.”’ 

“* Ah, no hurry, Dougie boy ; 
no hurry. For ever is a long 
time to be settin’ under a 
palm tree an’ you not even 
knowin’ how the ol’ province 
looked outside 0’ Kezzigoosa.”’ 

“It’s the fifth of October, 
Ham. Snow’s goin’ to fly afore 
this month is out.” 

“ Aw, now. Mightn’t be fer 
a month or two. Didn’t we 
have a green Christmas last 
year? Don’t git winters like 
we had in the ol’ days, Dougie.” 

It cost them a day to sail 
around Saint Margaret’s Bay, 
and they anchored for the night 
in Aspotogan, shut in by sombre 
cliffs. The air was cool. They 
were glad of the firewood crack- 
ling in the little galley stove. 
Ham got out his accordion and 
regaled Dougie with chanties, 
echoes of old days in Kezzi- 
goosa— Sally Brown,” “‘ Shen- 
andoah,” ‘“ Banks of Sacra- 
mento,” “ Paddy, come work 
on the railway.”’ His voice 
wheezed like his instrument, 
and uttered as many false 
notes, but Dougie was im- 
pressed. There was a quality 
in these songs that made Ham’s 
voyage seem less fantastic. 
Dougie went out into the cock- 
pit for a breath of fresh air 
before turning in, and saw the 
aurora flickering across the 
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northern rim of Aspotogan. 
There countless points of pale 
light moving together with an 
undulating motion, like an army 
with shouldered arms and fixed 
bayonets marching over rolling 
country. It’s like winter, 
Dougie thought. Winter march- 
ing on. He shivered and went 
inside. 

“ Cold ? ’”? Ham said. 

“Yeah.” 

‘Two more weeks an’ we’ll 
wonder what cold is like.”’ 

In the morning the deck 
sparkled. The sails were stiff 
and the ropes hard. ‘“ Just a 
little early frost,’? Ham said 
cheerfully. “Just enough to 
turn the leaves an’ brighten up 
the woods.” 

‘* Been frost every night for 
a week,” Dougie said soberly. 
‘“‘ Not as stiff as this, mebbe.”’ 

“So? I was so hot with 
them Hal’fax wood-butchers I 
couldn’t notice.”’ 

They worked their way 
amongst the islands of Mahone 
Bay, Dougie at the tiller and 
Ham, thumb in the Coast Pilot, 
identifying sea-marks with 
anxious care. <A _ north-west 
wind searched their clothing 
thoroughly. Dougie thought 
wistfully of the mackinaw and 
thick woollen mittens left behind 
at Kezzigoosa. Oross Island 
heaved a squat bulk out of the 
sea ahead early in the after- 
noon, and the impatient Dougie 
urged a steady course for Liver- 
pool, but Ham would have none 
of it. 

“The Pilot says, ‘ Liverpool 
Bay is dangerous during the 
autumn and summer months.’ 
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Besides which it’s narra an’ 
prob’ly full o’ fishin’-nets. I 
ain’t gonna go foolin’ up there 
in the dark.’”’ So they went 
into Lunenburg and treated 
themselves to the luxury of 
sauerkraut in a little restaurant 
near the docks. 

The quiet harbour was dotted 
with schooners, two and three- 
masters, and there was a fringe 
of spars along the water-front ; 
for the fishing fleet was home 
from the Banks and getting 
berthed for the winter, a cir- 
cumstance which Ham noted 
but did not call to Dougie’s 
attention. “I’m goin’ aboard 
some 0’ them schooners, Dougie 
boy, an’ talk ships a bit. You 
find yourself a gal somewheres 
an’ pass the time o’ day.’ 

“* We oughta be on our way,”’ 
Dougie said. 

“ Aw! Here we are in the 
Last Home o’ Sail an’ you want 
to skip out without so much 
as a look-see!’’ Off he went, 
a light shining in his old blue 
eyes, and the vessels of the 
Bank fleet claimed him. They 
claimed him for three succes- 
sive days. Ham returned to 
the sloop late each night, twice 
smelling of unaccustomed liquor 
and making the darkness 
hideous with song. ‘“ A great 
bunch o’ fellas,” he declared 
happily, “‘ an’ proper sailors. 
Ain’t a man but knows how to 
build a vessel an’ what sort o’ 
stuff should go into her. That’s 
the kind o’ sailor-men we had 
in Kezzigoosa in the ol’ days.’’ 

On the fourth evening Dougie 
killed “ Sally Brown” with a 
warning “ Shush!” and lifted 
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his keen young face to the 
night. A sound like the rush 
of wind passed overhead, a 
curious whistling sound and a 
fleeting shadow across the stars. 

“ Whatsa matter ? ’’ grumbled 
Ham. 

“Wild geese.”’ 

“ Poor foolish birds ! 
about at night.”’ 

‘ They’re wise,’”’ Dougie said 


Flyin’ 


soberly. ‘‘ Goin’ south for the 
winter an’. wastin’ no time 
about it.” 


“ Ah, so. Like us, Dougie.” 

“No. They’ll be south o’ 
Hatteras afore the snow flies.” 

Hamilton Pintle dashed his 
right fist into a plump left palm. 
‘“‘ A name fer the sloop at last! 
Wild Goose. Just you mind 
me to get a drop o’ gold paint 
in the mornin’, Dougie, an’ I'll 
daub it on. Wild Goose—that’s 
her, perfect.” 

The painting of the name 
took most of the following 
morning, for Ham put his soul 
into it, but the Wild Goose 
slipped away at last, and beyond 
Cross Island Dougie hailed the 
biting north-west wind with a 
sniff of thankfulness. The wide 
bays and jumbled islands were 
past. The coast stretched away 
before them with straight runs 
from port to port. The sloop 
seemed to have new purpose, 
as if she were trying to live up 
to the glittering letters on the 
bow. 

They made Coffin Island in 
the late afternoon. Frosts had 
dyed the hardwood country, 
and the glow of sunset on the 
western face of the Liverpool 
ridges moved Ham to something 
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close to poetry. ‘“ Ain’t she 
the handsome country, Dougie ? 
An’ never so handsome as in the 
Fall, when Jack Frost has been 
busy as a drunken sailor in a 
paint locker. Look at them 
maples now, ain’t they the 
picture? An’ the way the 
birches fade off gradual from 
green to yaller, an’ the oak 
leaves just the colour o’ cherry 
brandy.” 

“* We'll be outa here at day- 
light,” suggested Dougie, un- 
moved. 

“Aw! Let’s stop a day, 
Dougie boy. We got all kinds 
o’ time. Here’s a town that 
knowed the Spanish Main when 
it was hot stuff. Privateers, 
boy, raisin’ Cain from Panamaw 
to Paria, an’ not so long ago, 
either. When I was a kid there 
was an old gaffer, MacDonald, 
called Angus the Finger, who’d 
been powder boy in the priva- 
teer Rover, out 0’ this very place. 
Used to tell us how Big Alex. 
licked a Spanish squadron off 
Porto Cabello an’ sent the 
biggest of ’em home to Nova 
Scotia fer a prize. Ah, look at 
her, Dougie, just an or’nary 
little country town, but she’s 
smelt powder in her day, an 
heard the pieces-of-eight rattlin’ 
on the tavern counters.” 

The day stretched into four, 
as usual. Liverpool men were 
interested in yachts and the 
Wild Goose drew them to the 
wharf in appreciative groups, 
although to Dougie’s restless 
mind they appeared to enjoy 
Hamilton Pintle more than his 
sloop. 

‘¢ Built her m’self,’? Ham said 
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proudly, “ every stick an’ nail. 
An easy sheer, a stiff touch 
about the bilges—that’s fer 
stability with a bit o’ heel—an’ 
room enough inside fer an ocean 
liner. Rudder’s hung outdoors 
where I can tinker at it without 
doin’ a circus act, an’ no rudder 
port to work up trouble. The 
mast is short, sail centre’s low, 
an’ the gaff-headed rig works 
like a charm. Jib’s trimmed on 
a traveller—no runners. Ah, 
she’s the sweet thing.” 

‘A dandy for short runs,’’ 
suggested the Liverpool men, 


approving. 
“Short what?” Ham 
bristled. ‘‘ We’re bound fer 


the Spanish Main.” 

“A little mad,” murmured 
the Liverpool men, and went 
away sorrowing. 

The wind failed on the way 
to Shelburne and they pushed 
on with the engine alone. The 
weather was sunny and warm, 
and the coast lay blue under a 
smoky haze. 

“Like Indian 
Dougie said. 

“‘ Sorta,’”? Ham agreed, and 
added quickly, “‘ It ain’t really, 
though. Injun summer is the 
warm smoky spell that comes 
after the first snow. We'll 
never see it again.’ 

The Wild Goose purred up to 
a wharf in Shelburne with the 
engine still running perfectly. 

“ They build pretty good yats 
in this place,” Ham said with 
kindly condescension. 

“ Twas settled by the Loyal- 
ists after the American War,” 
added Dougie. “It’s in the 
school history books.” 


summer,”’ 
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‘“ Ah, so. Heard the story an’ no fault o’ Kezzigoosa,. 
many’s the time. Fine ladies "T'was on account o’ the Tessie 
an’ gentlemen with ship-loads May.” 


o’ furniture an’ chists o’ silver- 
ware an’ trunks o’ elegant cloe’s 
—an’ hardly a red cent to bless 
’emselves. Hundreds o’ nigger 
slaves, an’ no credit at the 
grocery store. There was a 
situation, if y’ like. Laid out 
a town fer twenty thousand 
with a main street bigger’n 
Broadway, Noo York, an’ a 
suburb acrost the harbour fer 
the free niggers. Kind 0’ 
romantic, ain’t it?” 

“T’ll save my romancin’ for 
the Spanish Main,” Dougie said. 

“ We'll be out o’ here the 
first crack o’ daylight,’ Ham 
promised, and went up into 
the town to buy groceries. 

In a small store he found 
men talking ships, and thrust 
into the conversation at once. 
‘“‘ Where’s Kezzigoosa?”’ they 
demanded humorously, for they 
knew. 

‘“‘ Kezzigoosa,’’ Ham said with 
a glint in his eye, ‘‘ was buildin’ 
ships when Shelburne was a 
blueberry patch. None o’ these 
little yats an’ schooners, either. 
Ships an’ barques an’ barquen- 
tines that went about the world 
an’ made a name fer Kezzigoosa. 
When she couldn’t sell a man- 
size ship no more, Kezzigoosa 
quit the business an’ went to 
fishin’.’’ 

“ Exceptin’ you?” hazarded 
the Shelburne men. 

“ Ceptin’ me. I hung on 
fer a time, buildin’ schooners 
fer the Bank fishery. Then I 
come down to buildin’ yats, like 
you, but that was an accident 


The Shelburne men scented a 
story. ‘ Tessie May?” they 
repeated.” 

“Yeah. No better nor worse 
than any other vessel I built, 
mind, but she got to be 
notorious. I always put good 
stuff in my ships; oftentimes 
I’ve hitched up a pair oxen an’ 
gone back into the woods per- 
sonal fer a partic’lar bit o’ 
timber. Run me own little 
sawmill an’ got out me own 
stuffi—good clear beech, birch 
an’ oak, an’ the very best o’ 
spruce timber an’ white pine 
deckin’. Seen every piece laid, 
watched every spike an’ trenail 
that was drove—drove a lot 
m’self. When she was together 
every timber looked like it had 
growed there, an’ y’ could 
caulk her with a piece o’ string. 
Well, I built the Tessie May fer 
the Bank fishery, but sold her 
to a fella name o’ Wigglesworth 
—Sol Wigglesworth — down 
Lunenburg way. Sol figgered 
to take her freightin’ a trip or 
two, an’ started fer Noo-fun- 
land with a load o’ hemlock 
plank ; but somewheres off the 
Quero Bank it come up a sou’- 
easter an’ took the sticks out 
o’ her. Just an or’nary accident 
o’ the sea, y’ might say, but 
Sol was a timid fella, timid, an’ 
when he spotted a sail on the 
skyline he dropped a coupla 
dories overside an’ ’bandoned 
ship, tellin’ all hands she was 
a goner. I seen the accounts 
of it in the Hal’fax papers, 
figgered it must ha’ been gosh- 
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a’mighty rough, an’ thought 
no more about it. Couple o’ 
months went by. Then a hulk 
was sighted by a steamer some- 
wheres east o’ the Banks. 
‘Name on counter Tessie May,’ 
they reported. ‘Menace to 
navigation.’ Farther east an’ 
some south another steamer 
come acrost her, put off a boat 
an’ set her afire in three places. 
‘Latitood so-an’-so, longitood 
so-an’-so ’—a fine fuss. ’T'wasn’t 
a month later she was boarded 
again, the latitood an’ longitood 
shrinkin’ steady. ‘ Traces 0’ 
fire on board,’ they said, an’ 
cut her hatches off. By-an’-by 
up she pops ag’in, headin’ fer 
Gibberaltar by the looks of it. 
Well, the newspapers got to 
follerin’ it up, with various 
fellas boardin’ the ol’ Tessie 
May, startin’ fires below or 
choppin’ where they thought 
it'd do the most good. She 
went pretty nigh acrost the 
ocean, I guess, an’ started back 
ag’in with the southern drift, 
follered by the durnedest hue- 
an’-cry that ever cluttered up 
the marine page in a newspaper. 
I forget where she finally dis- 
appeared, but it was two year 
an’ several thousand mile from 
where she started, an’ I was 
glad to hear the last of it. Then 
one day a fella drove into 
Kezzigoosa with an automobile 
as big as a hay-cart. Every- 
body stared, for the road’s narra 
an’ tourists don’t come our 
way ’cept when they git lost. 
‘You the fella that built the 
Tessie May?’ he says, very 
brisk. ‘I am that,’ I says, 
cautious, ‘but ain’t acceptin’ 
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no responsibility fer obstructin’ 
navigation on the high seas, 
bein’ a law-abidin’ man an’ 
besides havin’ sold her to Sol 
Wigglesworth, which the same 
Wigglesworth left her without 
just cause on Quero Bank.’ 
‘Hum,’ says the fella. ‘ Put 
some pretty stout stuff in her, 
didn’t you?’ ‘No _ better’n 
what I put in other vessels,’ I 
says, thinkin’ fast, fer anything 
I said might be used as evidence 
ag’in me. ‘ As a matter o’ fact 
I put a lot o’ old boards an’ 
roughage lumber into her that 
was lyin’ about the shipyard. 
’Twas the hemlock plank in 
the cargo kep’ her afloat, an’ 
no fault o’ mine. An Act 0’ 
God,’ I says, legal, ‘ besides 
which she was built under the 
laws an’ regulations o’ the 
Province 0’ Nova Scotia, which 
makes her Ultra Viry o’ Princes 
an’ Rulers an’ all other dangers 
o’ the seas.’ I could see I'd 
took him aback. ‘ Well,’ he says 
with a Boston accent you could 
cut with a knife, ‘ it’s this way. 
Igotason. He’s not bad, mind, 
just high-spirited. He had the 
ridin’ craze an’ killed three 
expensive horses an’ broke his 
arm and both legs. He got the 
motorin’ craze an’ wrecked five 
automobiles, not to mention 
I’ve paid six hospital bills for 
bystanders an’ got him outa 
three jail terms an’ a lynchin’. 
Now he’s got the yat craze an’ 
wants a little boat fer week-end 
cruisin’. So I want you to 
build him somethin’ he can’t 
sink, burn, blow up or cave in. 
A little yawl or somethin’ he 
can do yatting in without 
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creatin’ a national disturbance.’ 
An’ that, boys, is how Hamilton 
Pintle come down to buildin’ 
yats. Every year that yat 
stays afloat I git another order 
from this gen’leman’s friends. 
I build ’em an’ they send up 
two-three fellas to sail ’em 
down to Noo York or Florida or 
wherever it happens to be. 
I built this sloop fer a gen’leman 
in Key West, but she turned 
out so handsome I decided to 
keep her an’ retire to the 
Spanish Main.” 

“Did you say—the Spanish 
Main?” asked the Shelburne 
men, coming out of a long 
silence. 

“Just that,’ said Ham 
blithely. ‘“ Figger to make 
Hatteras afore the snow flies, 
me an’ Dougie.’”’ The Shelburne 
men roared. 

“ What’s the name of your 
boat ? ”’ asked the storekeeper 
politely, for after all Ham was 
a customer. ‘ Wild Goose,’’ 
Ham said proudly. The rafters 
rang again. 

“Tf you ain’t,’”? gasped the 
storekeeper, “‘if you ain’t the 
durnedest leg-puller that ever 
come to town. Don’t tell me 
no more. I’m dyin’.”’ 

Hamilton Pintle snatched up 
his parcels and stumped off 
to the Wild Goose in a fine 
rage. 

“ Say ! ’ Dougie said eagerly. 
** Did you know Donald Mackay 
was born hereabouts? The 
fella that built the Sovereign of 
the Seas an’ the Flyin’ Cloud ? ”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” Ham roared. 
“Donald Mackay’s yard was 
in Boston somewheres.” 
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“ Ah, sure. But he was a 
Bluenose born an’ bred, over 
to Jordan River. I got it 
straight.” 

“ Straight or crooked,’? Ham 
said stiffly, “I ain’t givin’ no 
credit to Shelburne fer nothin’ 
in the shipbuildin’ line. They 
wouldn’t believe my Tessie May, 
so I’m durned if I’ll swaller their 
Donald Mackay. We’re leavin’ 
the first crack o’ daylight.” 

But daylight revealed a dead 
calm, and the new engine re- 
fused to move for prayers or 
objurgations. It was necessary 
to call a machinist from the 
nearest garage, a laconic young 
man who said, ‘‘ Compressor. 
Gotta send to Halifax for a 
part. Be seein’ ya,” and van- 
ished. For three days people 
came down the wharf to point 
at the glittering letters on the 
bow and laugh, while Ham sat 
in the cabin, a picture of grim 
endurance. He did not recover 
his spirits until the sloop cleared 
Surf Point, but then they soared 
upwards with a rush. ‘“ Come 
on, you Hatterans !”’ 

“ Barrington or bust!” cried 
Dougie, more to the point. 

It was not long before Ham’s 
eyes assumed the introspective 
look that Dougie loathed. 

“'Y’ know, Dougie, there’s 
some things we’ll prob’ly never 
see on the Spanish Main. 
There’s lobsters, f’rinstance.”’ 


“Who cares?’ retorted 
Dougie, thinking of grape-fruit 
and wild bananas. 


“T do. We oughta have a 
mess or two 0’ lobsters afore 
we leave these parts. Right 
along here there’s any number 
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o’ little cricks that’s fairly 
crawlin’ with ’em.”’ 
“Lobster season’s closed,” 


Dougie murmured. “ It’s 
against the law.” 
“Law! Why, Dougie, you 


must be the first fella ever 
worried about the law, an’ him 
bound fer the Spanish Main. 
Besides, who’s to see us? 
Just you root out them hand- 
pots from the locker, boy, an’ 
ask no questions.” 

They anchored in a little 
nameless inlet, and Ham took 
the dinghy and dropped six 
small hoops with netting at- 
tached, baited and weighted, 
in various parts of the cove. 
Two hours after dark, when the 
lobster world was well astir, 
he put off in the dinghy again 
and hauled his pots by the 
light of a lantern, and as he 
drew alongside he flung seven 
clattering green lobsters on the 
deck. Dougie boiled them in 
the largest kettle, and they 
made a royal feast. When 
nothing was left but a dish 
piled high with the pink wreck- 
age of shell and claw, Dougie 
said, “‘ There! If I never see 
another lobster it’ll be too 
soon.”’ 

“Yeah?” Ham wiped his 
mouth blissfully with the back 
of a hand. ‘ My sister Hepzi- 
bah always claims they give 
her the cramps an’ ain’t fit fer 
human consumption, but they 
never give me anythin’ but a 
hankerin’ fer more. Some- 
wheres the other side o’ Cape 
Sable, Dougie boy, we’ll drop 
the pots ag’in. Lobster’s a 
thing you got to fix in your 
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mind, goin’ to the Spanish 
Main.” 

‘“* We’ve wasted another day,” 
Dougie said. 

They rounded Baccaro Point 
in a light drizzle which grew 
into a pelting rainstorm as they 
opened Barrington Bay. ‘Hell’s 
bells,” muttered Ham, squinting 
anxiously at the loom of Cape 
Sable in the rain ahead. “I 
was figgerin’ to turn Cape Sable 
this afternoon an’ run right on 
to Pubnico in the dark. We 
could make it easy, ’wasn’t fer 
this rain.’’ 

“ Let’s keep on, anyhow,” 
Dougie urged. Ham shut one 
eye and twisted his mouth in 
what he hoped was a grim- 
ace of nautical meditation. 
‘Dunno. Cape Sable’s a tricky 
place, Dougie. No place to be 
caught in a sou’easter if y’ 
hope fer dry buryin’. There’s 
a stir o’ wind behind that rain, 
boy.” 

“Wind, my eye!” snorted 
Dougie the fisherman’s son. 
** Ain’t enough wind to flap the 
mains’l. Hold off for the cape, 
Ham. The engine’ll take us to 
Pubnico.” 

‘“‘ A stir o’ wind, an’ y’ never 
can tell about engines. When 
the rain’s afore the wind, then 
your tops’l halliards mind; I 
got it from the sailormen back 
in Kezzigoosa in the old days.’ 

They put in to Barrington 
Passage and moored opposite 
the village, where they found 
themselves the usual objects 
of interest, in spite of the rain. 
A greybeard stepped from a 
group of oilskinned men and 
boys, crying “Ham Pintle! 
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Thought you was dead ’n’ buried 
years ago!” 

“‘ Just livin’ on borried time,”’ 
Ham countered, scraping his 
chin reflectively. “You 
wouldn’t be Bill Crowell o’ the 
Lizzie M. Harnish ?”’ 

“ Nope,’”’ said the ancient. 

“ Then you’re Jeremiah Nick- 
erby that was fust mate o’ e 

“Guess ag’in!’’ cackled the 
old man. Ham folded his arms 
and inspected the ancient care- 
fully. A small boy, bursting 
with the suspense, shouted, 
“Tt’s ol’ Pete Cafferty, that’s 
who!” Ham Pintle seized the 
gnarled paw of ol’ Pete and 
pumped it up and down de- 
lightedly. ‘The cook o’ the 
Susan G. Parr, by gosh. I got 
you now!” 


Young Dougie, forgotten, 


gloomily turned up his collar 
against the rain, wondering if 


the reminiscences of ol’ Pete 
Cafferty meant a day or a 
week; but as the chat with- 
drew to the shelter of a fish- 
shed, with Pete saying some- 
thing about living with his 
‘marrit darter’ and it being 
Friday night and clam chowder 
for supper, Dougie’s spirits re- 
vived a little. The married 
daughter proved to be a smiling 
red-cheeked woman who made 
a clam chowder fit for the 
gods, and presently Dougie 
found himself rejoicing in a 
clean little bedroom under the 
eaves and a wide cot on which 
he could sprawl luxuriously. 
Rain fell through the night 
and the next day. Ham and 
Pete sat in the trim parlour, 
yarning the hours away in the 
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cheerful glow of a Franklin 
stove. Dougie read the ‘ His- 
tory of Barrington Township,’ 
and listened to the beat of 
rain against the panes and the 
scurry of drifting leaves. They 
were maple leaves. Some stuck 
to the panes like daubs of 
bright paint ; the eaves-troughs 
were full of them; the earth 
was covered with a patchwork 
carpet of scarlet, green, and 
gold. Ham and ol’ Pete were 
immersed in the past, calling 
up the ghosts of Kezzigoosa 
ships. Poor Dougie could 
think only of the long road 
to Cape Hatteras, and the rain 
beating the last leaves off the 
trees. 

When the wind sprang up 
again it was from the north 
and cold. The sloop cast off 
in the wake of a fish-boat 
bound for Yarmouth. Ham was 
at the tiller, and after they 
passed Shag Harbour he put 
the helm up and parted com- 
pany. Dougie was outraged. 
“That boat’s bound for Yar- 
mouth, Ham! No need of us 
feelin’ our way along the shore 
like this.”” The skipper of the 
Wild Goose was silent. He 
would not meet Dougie’s accus- 
ingeye. Finally, he said weakly, 
‘¢ Tt’s lobsters, Dougie boy. Got 
a cravin’ fer lobster chowder. 
Just one, Dougie, afore we leave 
the ol’ province fer ever. Can’t 
git lobsters in Yarmouth account 
o’ the closed season. Now 
there’s a place called Lobster 
Bay up here amongst the Tus- 
kets somewheres is 

There were lobsters in Lob- 
ster Bay. Ham made a notable 
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chowder garnished with onions, 
diced potatoes, and milk, and 
served steaming hot with broken 
pilot biscuit. There was also 
a village called Wedgeport, 
where, over a lamp in a tiny 
store, Ham Pintle discovered 
a voluble Acadian who was 
carpenter of the Hannah-C.- 
Something-or-other back in the 
old days at Kezzigoosa. Dougie 
spent two wistful evenings 
aboard the sloop studying Wild 
Archie M‘Farlane’s charts. 

Upon an afternoon an ox- 
team tinkled slowly into the 
village. There was a dark and 
hairy carcass on the waggon, 
and there were two young men 
with rifles, looking very pleased 
with themselves. 

“Why,” exclaimed Dougie, 
“it’s a moose. It’s huntin’ 
time ! ” 


“ Ain’t she the grand coun- 
try, though!” cried Ham with 


enthusiasm. ‘‘ There’s the air 
full o’ ducks an’ geese, the sea 
full o’ lobsters, an’ mud-flats 
full o’ clams, an’ the woods just 
crawlin’ with moose an’ deer. 
Look at them horns! ”’ 

“But it’s next thing to 
winter !’? Dougie said mourn- 
fully. 

“Time yet afore snow flies,” 
Ham answered slowly. They 
filled the fuel tank and de- 
parted. Dougie got out the 
chart and sailed a_ reckless 
finger up the coast. 

“Let’s shove her, eh? 
Anchor inside Cape St Mary 
tonight an’ run across the Bay 
0 Fundy in the mornin’.” 
Ham did not reply. They 
passed through the Tuskets. 
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Chebogue Point loomed ahead, 
passed abeam, dropped astern. 

‘¢ You’re holdin’ her too much 
to the no’thard,’’ Dougie ob- 
served. “You got to give 
her more westin’ to clear Cape 
Fourchu.”” Ham clutched the 
tiller and was deaf, steering 
with tremendous concentration. 
“Look at the chart,’ Dougie 
urged. 

Ham cleared his throat several 
times. ‘“ Fact is, Dougie boy, 
I got an errand in Yarmouth.” 

‘¢ Yarmouth ! ” 

“ Fact is, I got to thinkin’ it’s 
kind o’ mean, us runnin’ off 
this way fer keeps without 
sayin’ a word to nobody. Sorta 
thought I’d ought to send a 
tellygram to Joe Bushey at 
Port Findon, tellin’ him to send 
word over to Kezzigoosa by the 
mail-cart. Sorta break the news 
gentle to your Pa an’ Ma. An’ 
Heppy.” 

“Yeah,” Dougiesaid. ‘ That’s 
right.””> Remorse clutched him 
sharply. Somehow distance lent 
enchantment to the little grey 
home in Kezzigoosa no less 
than to the Spanish Main. 
Then, as the Wild Goose crept 
up the long harbour against a 
falling tide, the spell of the 
dream sea came back again, 
warm with unending summer 
and full of strange music and 
exciting perfumes. He regarded 
Yarmouth with an impatient 
eye. 

The tide was out and the flats 
were bare, and a bleak wind 
whistled over them scattering 
dead leaves from the streets of 
the town. They tied up near 
the steamer wharf, and Ham 
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waddled off in the direction of 
the telegraph office. Dougie 
sat on his berth in the little 
cabin, thinking desperately of 
the southern seas. He had 
heard of Yarmouth. It was 
full of retired sea captains and 
memories of square-rigged ships. 
He feared the worst, but within 
an hour there was a thump on 
the cabin roof and Ham’s 
wrinkled trouser legs appeared 
in the cockpit. He came in 
red-faced from the windy streets. 

“ Raw, ain’t it? Touch o’ 
east in the wind.”’ 

“Just the thing,’’ Dougie 
said slowly, “‘ to take us over 
Fundy Bay.” 

Ham seated himself on the 
berth opposite and began scrap- 
ing his broad face with thick 
restless fingers. He kept his 
large blue eyes fixed upon the 
polished brass of the cabin 
lamp, a swinging metal menace 
on which they had bumped 
their heads all the way from 
Kezzigoosa. 

* Dougie ! ” 

6“ Yeah 1 ”? 

“Had a real nice trip, ain’t 
we? This far, I mean.” 

“ The best Fall I ever spent,” 
Dougie said, with the best sneer 
he could muster. 

“ Ah, Fall. A wonderful time 
0’ year, boy. Trees an’ shrubs 
handsome as a picture, crops in, 
an’ the summer’s work behind 
you. Days that kind o’ smoky 
blue, lazy-like, an’ the nights 
just sharp enough to make a 
fire feel good. There’s the moose 
an’ deer huntin’, an’ the duck 
an’ goose shootin’. There’s 
work, too; storm doors an’ 
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windas to put on, an’ sods to 
bank around the house, an’ a 
big pile o’ cord-wood to saw 
an’ split an’ pile in the wood- 
shed, an’ a heap o’ other chores 
to be done afore the cold weather 
sets in. Doin’ them Fall chores 
gives @ man a queer kind 0’ 
cosy feelin’ he couldn’t buy in 
a store with a million dollars, 
Takes the curse off o’ winter, 
Fall does, that’s a fact.” 

“ On the Spanish Main,” said 
Dougie’s hard young voice, “ it’s 
always summer.” 

Hamilton Pintle stirred un- 
comfortably. “* Yeah. So. 
Dougie, one time there was an 
ol’ Injun man come to Kezzi- 
goosa sellin’ baskets. ‘ Ke-se- 
goo-sum ?’ he says, an’ gives a 
chuckle. ‘ That mean Old Dog.’ 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

“IT wonder what Maracaibo 
means,”’ Dougie said relentlessly. 

Ham passed a heavy hand 
over his face with circular, 
washing motions. 

“ Dougie, I been sixty year 
in Kezzigoosa.”’ 

6“ Well 1 ”? 

“T’m an ol’ dog meself, 
Dougie, that finds it awful hard 
to learn new tricks. Thirty 
year ago—ah, the things I 
mighta done, the places I mighta 
gone. The Spanish Main, Injia 
—the world’s end, mebbe. A 
young man’s got no roots. But 
I spent me life in Kezzigoosa, 
Dougie, an’ never even seen me 
own country till we started 
cruisin’ in the Wild Goose. She 
ain’t a bad country after all. 
There’s thousands o’ Bluenoses 
go traipsin’ off to the States to 
make money, an’ then spend it 
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all in their holidays runnin’ 
home from Boston or Kalamazoo 
to see the ol’ place ag’in. Ah, 
boy, there’s things here you’ll 
never find on the Spanish Main.” 

“* Lobsters, I s’pose ! ” 

* Your own people, Dougie, 
talkin’ your own language, 
singin’ your Own songs, an’ 
shakin’ fists over your own 
brand o’ politics. Climate 
changin’ reg’lar, four times a 
year, right in your own door- 
yard, an’ four shifts o’ scenery 
just like in a play.” 

“ So what ? ” 

Ham washed his face again. 
“So I got a queer kind 0’ 
temptation when I was up- 
street in the tellygraph office. 
Come outa a blue sky, like. 
Got a notion to send a tellygram 
to that feller in Key West, sayin’ 
I’d delivered the sloop to Yar- 
mouth, an’ he could take her 
over in the spring. Funny, 
ain’t it ? ” 

Dougie was silent. He rubbed 
moisture from the chill glass of 
the porthole and stared hard 
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across the flats. Something 
rigid about the set of his young 
shoulders made Ham uneasy. 

“Course, Dougie boy, ’twas 
only a notion, y’understand. 
We'll be south o’ Hatteras 
afore——’”’ 

“ Look !’’ Dougie said. He 
stabbed an accusing finger at 
something beyond the glass. 
The wind, rattling the loose 
boards of the wharf sheds and 
whistling in the rigging of the 
Wild Goose, suddenly had be- 
come visible. A hurrying host 
of clean white specks was driving 
upon town and harbour like an 
invading army. In a minute 
the roofs were white, and the 
streets and the battered planks 
of the steamer pier. The flats 
across the narrow harbour, still 
wet from the tide, resisted more 
stubbornly, turned a sickly 
brown that lapsed slowly into 
an unclean yellow. The howling 
invasion persisted until at last 
the flats, valiant to the end, 
were a great white flag of 
surrender. 
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THE GANGABAD HUNT. 


BY J. W. 


DeErMorT had his first ‘ solo’ 
ride at the age of five. He was 
being led by a groom down the 
drive under the great archway 
of elms to the ‘ Bog,’ near the 
front gate. The cob was a 
little above himself that morn- 
ing and shied when the rooks 
rose up over them in a black 
cloud. Wee Dermot hung on 
with all his might. They 
reached the lake just as the 
swan, Nellie, decided to attack 
a heron. Without warning she 
flapped her great wings and 
flew straight across the lake. 
The cob reared up and turned, 
throwing down the groom, and 
galloped off up the drive. Young 
Dermot clung to the saddle. 
The cob raced round the corner 
to the backyard, dived under 
the low arch of the gateway, 
turned sickeningly into the yard, 
and brought up with a slither 
at the door of his stable. 
Dermot was still in the saddle. 

During the years that followed 
he was given a succession of 
mounts. His first was a shaggy 
little pony called Cushla, who 
ran loose and would come into 
the kitchen in search of apples. 
When it was cold, Nellie 
waddled up from the Bog and 
joined her in front of the range. 
Chickens and ducks roosted in 
the pantry. At the age of ten 
Dermot was given a flashy- 


looking grey pony, on which 
he learned to hunt with the 
local harriers. It was just the 
right pack for a child; it 
numbered some fifteen couple, 
and was never reported in the 
papers. The country consisted 
mostly of banks, drains and 
stone walls, and gaps were few. 
The hunt staff were mounted 
on the Undertaker’s stud, and 
no one ever died so inconsider- 
ately as to necessitate a funeral 
on a hunting day. 

If the pack was ideal for 
young Dermot, his mount was 
not. It kicked hounds and 
would gallop up to a wide 
drain, only to stop dead. As 
often as not Dermot descended 
slowly by way of its neck into the 
water; once he got caught up in 
a stirrup and hung head down- 
wards until the saddle slipped 
round. Dermot had never been 
taught to ride; the old school 
of throwing a puppy into water 
to make it swim had been his 
lot. If the grey were unusually 
obstinate, Dermot’s uncle dis- 
mounted and thrashed it merci- 
lessly with the seven-foot lash 
of his hunting crop. The pony 
tucked its tail between its legs 
and looked more obstinate. 
When his arm grew tired, 
Dermot’s uncle threw the crop 
to one of the numerous foot 
followers, who continued the 
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schooling. The pony bunched 
itself into a ball with the 
miserable Dermot on top. His 
uncle took the crop again, and 
suddenly the pony sprang. 
Dermot scrambled out of the 
water, still clinging to the 
reins. A kindly country woman 
screamed— 

“Sure, wee Dermot’s in 
again. It’s the great man to 
the dogs he will be, so it is!” 

Two years later Dermot was 
given Pop, a Connemara pony. 
He came to Dermot by way of 
the local parson, a fine little 
man who hunted, in his black 
garb and the black pudding- 
basin hat of the North of 
Ireland clergy, on anything he 
could beg, borrow, or occasion- 
ally buy. When he was with- 
out a horse he ran after hounds 
over the ploughed fields and 
enjoyed himself almost as much. 
In between hunts he visited 
his parishioners, treating their 
sick calves and live-stock with 
a skill as great as any vet’s. 
The parish loved him. He had 
bought Pop out west—or been 
given him—and hunted him 
for a season before selling him 
to Dermot’s uncle. Pop was 
not a snob; rumour had it 
that at one time in his career 
he had hauled a fish-cart. He 
was a dingy brown and exceed- 
ingly ugly. He had a great 
unbalancing head and quarters 
that ran away from themselves. 
Only his shoulders were good. 

Dermot hunted Pop for years 
and graduated on him from 
corduroy trousers, boots and 
leggings, through rat-catcher, 
to correct black. He never 
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achieved scarlet, but in those 
parts few did. Before he went 
to India at the age of twenty 
he was hunting Pop two days 
a week with the Staghounds 
and throwing in an occasional 
day with the Harriers to keep 
him exercised. 

Between the Staghounds and 
the Harriers Dermot learned 
a lot about hunting. He was 
always up with hounds for the 
latter; the former taught him 
to ride straight. He remem- 
bered those runs—seven to ten 
miles at express speed. To 
live with hounds was im- 
possible, but Pop did his best. 
Once he brought Dermot, alone 
with the huntsman, to a pigsty 
where the stag had gone to 
ground. The sty was full of 
hounds and overflowing with 
pigs. Hounds were easily 
whipped off, but a sow with 
a big litter was a different 
matter. While Dermot fought 
a losing battle with the sow, 
the huntsman looped his lash 
round the stag’s neck and led 
it out to comparative safety 
where the pack was. 

Usually the stag made for 
water. To the south and east 
lay the Irish Channel. At the 
end of a run Dermot’s highest 
honour was to be the first 
arrival and hold the hunt staff’s 
horses while the little canvas 
boat was launched from the 
stag van, which made a habit 
of arriving before the Field. 
There was joy and humour in 
holding the steaming horses 
while the boat, rowed by the 
first whip, bobbed out to sea. 
In the bows crouched the hunts- 
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man, with the tall Master 
squeezed in behind. Away out 
in the bay the stag’s head 
showed as a black dot. The 
scarlet in the boat gradually 
faded, until the boat itself 
became a dot. Later it re- 
turned, towing the stag behind. 
The winter sun was setting and 
frost was already glinting on 
the grass above the cliffs. <A 
sea mist was drifting in, and 
Killough Lighthouse swept the 
horizon with its ghostly beams. 
Away in the west blue moun- 
tains rose straight from the 
darkening sea. 

Two seasons of Indian hunt- 
ing continued Dermot’s edu- 
cation. At first he felt shy and 
lost. The Fields were larger 


I. 


Then came _ news __ that 
Dermot’s battery was to be 
posted to Gangabad—“ hottest 
place in India, old man”; 
“no cold weather and always 
sticky ’; ‘ there are two miles 
to bicycle to the Club and no 
riding or shooting. You'll hate 
it!” The general opinion 
seemed to be that if Providence 
had ever allowed a _ beastly 
place to spring up, it had done 
its worst with Gangabad. 

One sparkling morning, a 
month before the move was 
due, as he hacked back with 
hounds towards Peshawar, the 
great idea came to Dermot. 
He sidled his horse up along- 
side the Master’s and asked 
diffidently— 

“Do you know Gangabad, 
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than he was used to, and the 
riders seemed often out of 
control. The ways of the 
jackal he could understand 
more easily. Frequently they 
seemed to have all the ‘ ringing’ 
tendencies of the hare. He 
began to appreciate the diff- 
culties of Indian scenting con- 
ditions. He learned about the 
impatience of Fields on blank 
days and the necessity for 
knowing where a ‘ jack’ will 
be found, even if ‘ baiting’ 
the cover has to be resorted to. 
He realised the importance of 
a Field Master, who, if all else 
fails, can always manufacture 
a gallop for his followers and 
leave hounds to work in 
peace. 


sir? We go there next month 
and it sounds deadly.”’ 

“T have never actually been 
there, but I understand it is 
a bad spot. Used to be excellent 
pigsticking there twenty years 
ago, but I believe there are no 
pig now.” 

Dermot did not quite know 
how to make his request. 

“What do you do with 
hounds when they get too slow 
for the pack, sir ? ”’ 

“Oh, put them down. Why 
do you ask ? ” 

“T wondered whether you 
could possibly let me have a 
couple or so at the end of the 
season? Gangabad seems to 
want livening up, and I have 
just had the idea of starting a 
pack there.” 
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The Master’s eyebrows went 
up. 
“You haven’t a hope, Dermot. 
You don’t know what it is like 
down-country. Your hounds 
will die of the heat or tick-fever. 
Anyway, you won’t find any 
huntable country. The Ganges 
valley is all either six-foot high 
crops or grass as big. When it’s 
neither it may be sand, baked 
earth, or melon beds. Have 
you ever tried to ride over 
melon beds? No? Well, don’t, 
because you can’t! You'd 
better put the idea out of your 
head, my boy; you’ll only be 
throwing away money.” 

Dermot turned the subject to 
the day’s run and waited a week 
before deciding to tackle the 
Master again, one evening in 
the Club bar. Round the room 
hung portraits of former Masters, 
gallant in scarlet, and the talk 
was all of horses and hounds. 
The Master was in jovial mood. 

“ Hullo, young Dermot. I’ve 
been thinking about that idea 
of yours. Do you still want to 
do it, or have you thought 
better of it?” 

‘“ 1’m keener than ever, sir.”’ 

“Well, I have two couple 
of hounds that are too slow for 
the sort of runs we’re getting 
this year. They will do you 
splendidly, and you can take 
them down with you. Come 
round to kennels and have a 
look at them tomorrow, about 
eleven.” 

“Thank you most awfully, 
sir. Of course you'll let me 
know what you want for: mo 

“ Rot, my lad! I like your 
spirit. I don’t think you have 
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a chance of getting a pack 
going, but you seem to know 
something about the game.”’ 

“Will you please give me 
feeding details and so on ? ” 

“Rather. I can give you 
booklets. I must be going. 
Tomorrow at eleven then.” 

In November the battery 
marched proudly into Ganga- 
bad. The rear was guarded 
by four bewildered and pathetic- 
looking hounds, led on chains. 
Pi-dogs barked and fled. 

After a fortnight of looking 
round, the officers decided that 
all that had been said about 
Gangabad was much too com- 
plimentary. It was still un- 
pleasantly hot by day. The 
Major loathed the two-mile 
bicycle ride to the Club, and 
since all the roads looked 
exactly alike, he had been 
known to double the distance 
before arriving there. The sub- 
alterns, Moore, Dermot, and 
Morton, took long hacks round 
the country, at first with hounds, 
later without them. As Christ- 
mas approached Dermot became 
disheartened. He had tried all 
the country between the Ganges 
and the Jumna and had failed 
to find any that could be 
hunted. The crops easily ex- 
ceeded six feet in height and 
the ground was baked bone-dry, 
with no vestige of scent. If 
hounds were put into a cover 
they did not come out, because 
the whole country was one 
large cover. The single interest 
lay in trying to find them 


again. 
Nor did the people in the 
station seem much more help- 
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ful. Hounds were flaunted on 
the edge of the polo ground, 
and anyone likely to be inter- 
ested asked to parties in 
Dermot’s room, where hounds 
were kennelled. The parties 
were a success and the hounds 
ecstatic in their new-found taste 
for potato chips and tomato 
sauce, and the contents of any 
glasses left incautiously on 
tables. But everyone said the 
same thing— 

“ You can’t hunt at Ganga- 
bad. You had better give up 
the idea. You can’t even get 
a decent ride anywhere round 
here.” 

It was the Jollys, a sporting 
young couple who had backed 
the project from the start, who 
suggested to Dermot that he 
should try the country over the 
Ganges. 

“‘ Do you remember, Johnnie, 
where we went shooting last 
year? Malak Harah, wasn’t 
it?’’ said Mrs Jolly one day 
just before Christmas. Her 
husband was enthusiastic— 

“ You’re right, my dear. Why 
didn’t we think of it before ? 
There is wide open kadir there, 
Dermot, and lots of water. 
We went after duck. It’s 
fifteen miles out though, over 
the bridge.” 

Dermot jumped up to call 
Moore— 

‘“ Kong, a marvellous idea! 
Johnnie says there is country 
over the river. Let’s camp there 
for Christmas and try it. Are 
you on?” 

“ Yoi, on-n-n ! ’’ yelled Kong, 
who imagined he was teaching 
himself hunting cries. 
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On Christmas Eve horses and 
hounds were sent on ahead, 
and Dermot and Kong braved 
the journey in their dilapidated 
buggy. Jane, the mule, was 
between the shafts; their 
pony had been so contrary 
that the first time it was 
hitched into the buggy it 
had lain down and died. They 
arrived just as it was growing 
dark. Their beds were hastily 
set up under some trees, the 
horses picketed out, and hounds 
chained to the trees. Supper 
was mostly liquid, since Kong, 
who was in charge of the com- 
missariat, said that somehow 
he never seemed to want to 
eat anything on Christmas Eve. 
They went to bed with only 
the vaguest idea of the sort of 
country they were in. 

Dermot and K®ng crawled 
out of bed as it grew light and 
found that Ragtime was miss- 
ing. Unchaining the remaining 
one and a half couple, they 
left the trees. They found 
themselves on the edge of a 
wide plain with a high bank 
behind them and the Ganges 
presumably about four miles 
in front. Half a mile out into 
the kadir was a low scrub 
cover, towards which they 
hacked. Hounds were showing 
a remarkable energy that had 
been completely lacking on all 
previous expeditions and broke 
away into cover as soon as they 
saw it. 

“T don’t suppose we shall 
see anything today, Kong, but 
at least we should not lose any 
hounds.”’ 

“Merry Christmas, Dermot. 
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[ remembered first! Say, what 
do we do if something does 
happen? What is the correct 
ery if I see a jack or a hyena 
or something ? ”’ 

“Don’t bother your head 
until you do—you probably 
won’t. What does A. do now ? 
Let’s try and get the dogs out ; 
this cover is a wash-out.” 

“O.K., master! How?” 

“Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions. Good Lord, something’s 
making a noise—the deuce of a 
noise! And begorra there goes 
a jack in the open—see him ? ” 

Kong dashed away in pursuit 
shouting a ribald version of a 
Christmas carol at the top of 
his voice. Dermot gave a 
“ View-halloo!’’ Hounds took 
no notice of either, and streamed 
out of cover on the brush of 
another jack, which followed 
the line of the first. Kong’s 
horse turned an untidy somer- 
sault over a concealed ditch, 
and Dermot had the hunt to 
himself. 

Seeing that they had been 
trencher-fed, hounds were mak- 
ing a great dash. They crossed 
some grassland and got on to 
heavy plough. A small bank, 
set with bushes, caused a check, 
then hounds divided and two 
went right-handed, the third 
turning sharp left. Dermot 
galloped off to the right over 
grass to be brought up by a 
river, ten yards broad. He 
found that his horse could swim, 
and, once on the plough the 
other side, he began to overhaul 
hounds. After a gallop of 
three miles the two hounds 
were within twenty-five yards 
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of their jack, which was making 
for the high inland bank. He 
popped into a large earth just 
ahead of them. Kong chose this 
moment to re-enter the hunt, 
his face covered in mud. Dermot 
suddenly remembered his horn, 
and, pulling it out of his pocket, 
could think of no use for it and 
put it back. 

That run established the hunt. 
A suitably exaggerated version 
went the rounds of Gangabad, 
and support was assured. The 
only thing lacking was a pack 
of hounds. Dermot got out his 
typewriter and wrote begging 
letters to all the Masters in 
India. The Jollys were going 
home on leave and promised 
to bring two couple out with 
them. The response from the 
Indian packs was unexpectedly 
generous, and Dermot was in 
high hopes of being able to 
start the next season with a 
pack of ten couple. 

Then tragedy occurred. One 
night Trimbush failed to greet 
Dermot in his usual way, by 
trying to knock him down. The 
dog-boy came with a long 
face— 

‘‘ Trimbush, huzoor, is sick. 
Tam afraid it is rabies.”” During 
the night Trimbush died. He 
was followed two days later 
by Gentian. Half Gangabad 
paraded daily at the hospital 
for anti-rabic injections, for 
Dermot’s introductory parties 
had been numerous. He found 
himself quite the most un- 
popular man in the station. 
Luckily he was able to get away 
on leave until public opinion 
cooled down. He returned to 

M 
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find Ragtime sick with tick- 
fever, but constant nursing just 
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ate. Only Gameboy remained 
in Dermot’s room, sleeping for 


pulled him through and he was the first time in undisputed 


sent off to the hills to recuper- 


possession of the arm-chair. 


Ii. 


The rains came to a sticky 
close in September, and hounds 
were brought down from the 
hills, where they had spent the 
hot weather. They were in 
desperately poor condition, and 
the journey had made skeletons 
of the two couple from England. 
In weather that seemed to grow 
daily hotter, Dermot worked at 
getting his pack fit. He had 
now eight couple of sorts. Two 
couple were raw puppies, while 
the grandpa of the pack, Game- 
boy, was a veteran of some 
seven seasons standing. There 
were foxhounds, harriers, and 
old Dismal, who, Dermot 
thought, must be an _ otter- 
hound. He grew hair every- 
where, and his tail curled up 
in a thoroughly disreputable 
manner. The kennel huntsman, 
Gunner Gun, trimmed his whis- 
kers weekly with scissors in an 
attempt to make him look less 
abnormal. 

Exercise was done at dawn, 
the hunt staff mounted on 
bicycles. At first hounds had 
to be coupled, but after a week 
Dermot and Kong began to 
parade them proudly through 
the town. Kennels had been 
built to accommodate ten couple. 
That a part of the Guard Room 
verandah had been walled off 
for this purpose was nobody’s 
business, and subsequently the 


sight of a wire enclosure full of 
hounds, alongside the Guard, 
was a sure draw for in- 
specting officers, who could be 
relied upon for a fine run of 
reminiscence. 

Cub-hunting started at the 
beginning of October. The 
cubs were long since full grown, 
but Dermot was only concerned 
with getting some control over 
his riotous pack before the 
opening Meet. Cubbing invi- 
tations were limited to the 
Major, who brought a lady 
friend along with him to Dead 
Horse Gulch. Hounds were 
put into a deep, tree-girt nalla, 
just outside the Lines. An 
immediate chorus announced a 
find, but nothing came out of 
cover. It was impossible to 
penetrate it, and the riders 
waited patiently. The lady’s 
horse shut its eyes and dreamed 
of mangers. The dream came 
true with the trumpeter sound- 
ing ‘ Feeds’ in the Lines, five 
hundred yards away. The horse 
did not await a second in- 
vitation and removed itself at 
a gallop, followed by the 
thoroughly rattled hunt staff. 
When it had its nose in the 
manger, the lady’s horse 
stopped. She dismounted. The 
hunt staff galloped back to 
cover. 

Meanwhile things had been 
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happening. The three couple of 
hounds—the bitch pack was out 
—lay in various attitudes of re- 
pose, and Heroine was languidly 
licking blood off her legs. Close 
investigation revealed more 
blood, and a search discovered 
the mutilated jack. The lady 
received the first brush to fall 
to the Gangabad Hunt. 

In spite of a slight shakiness 
in Dermot’s hound noises, the 
pack settled down steadily, 
which made it all the more 
surprising when, ten days later, 
Paragon got lost. There had 
been an excellent short burst, 
and Dermot was sure he had 
seen Paragon in the lead; then 
he had vanished. For thirty- 
six hours all the near-by villages 
were searched. Still there was 
no sign of Paragon. On the 
evening of the second day a 
grass-cutter came to Dermot 
and salaamed— 

“ Sahib, your dog is in a hole. 
Bring a ladder, the hole is 
deep. If you come quickly 
you will find him before dark.”’ 

A ladder, food, and water 
were quickly collected, and 
Dermot and Kong followed the 
grass-cutter. He led them to 
the middle of a field from which 
the hay was just being cut. 
Dividing the grass, he pointed 
down into a narrow black pit, 
its mouth three feet square. 
Nothing could be seen and there 
was no sound or movement. 
The ladder was _ lowered. 
Paragon was an  uncertain- 
tempered hound at the best of 
times, and Dermot descended 
cautiously, carrying a bowl of 
water. The hole was very dark. 
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It appeared to open out, and 
twelve feet down Dermot’s feet 
touched the bottom. He felt 
round and found Paragon lying 
on his side, exhausted. The 
hound was carried up the ladder. 


The Opening Meet at the 
beginning of November was a 
trial for Dermot. He knew 
that on the sport he showed 
would depend the backing he 
got. It was arranged that the 
Major, Dermot and Kong, and 
the Jollys should camp over- 
night at Malak Harah, that 
the Meet should be at 7 A.m., 
and that it should finish with a 
large hunt breakfast in camp, 
to which the whole station was 
to be invited. 

Winter had come to Ganga- 
bad. Camp was set on a bluff 
looking over miles of kadir to 
the grey ribbon that was the 
Ganges and the towers and 
spires of Gangabad beyond. 
From their eminence the party 
watched the red glow of sunset 
turn to the silver of a moonlit 
night. A brilliant mist rolled 
up slowly from the river, oblit- 
erating the shadowy landscape. 
A far-off jackal called and was 
answered from near at hand. 
The cry was taken up on every 
side, and the eerie wailing 
seemed to fill the night. Horses 
stamped restlessly below, and 
the hounds in their tent set up 
a frenzied baying. Slowly the 
night swallowed the sound and 
deep silence reigned. 

The camp was astir as the 
stars began to pale in the east. 
Fleecy clouds glowed in colours 
that turned from soft green to 
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crimson. The fiery ball of the 
sun rose swiftly out of the 
plain and the grey mist thinned. 
It was only clinging in the 
hollows when hounds moved 
off, the red coats of the hunt 
staff matching the rose of dawn. 

The first draw was the same 
cover that had been hunted the 
previous Christmas. Now there 
was a Field of some twenty 
horsemen. Time was allowed 
for the Field Master to station 
them before hounds were capped 
in. They broke into cover in a 
single wave that delighted the 
soul of Dermot. The two Whips 
galloped to their appointed 
stations, while Dermot and Mrs 
Jolly followed hounds into 
cover. There was a brief pause 
while the Field stood tense 
and waiting. Hounds’ sterns 
could just be seen above the 
serub. A whimper came from 
Heroine, followed by a deep- 
throated cry from Gameboy. 
Dermot galloped to Gameboy, 
in a denser patch of scrub, and 
found him worrying the remains 
of the mule’s haunch with 
which the cover had been baited 
the previous evening. The rest 
of the pack joined Gameboy, 
and while Dermot and Mrs Jolly 
attempted to whip them off, 
the music was rousing. Mean- 
while Dermot had spotted a 
jack slipping away to the north. 
He galloped what hounds he 
eould to him and they broke 
cover thirty seconds behind the 
jack. 

A mile’s gallop at spanking 
pace brought them to Wiggli 
River. The hunt staff gained 
a lead on the Field by swimming 
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their horses over. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards hounds 
lost themselves in a cover of 
elephant grass, high and thick 
enough to hide horses and riders, 
Dermot galloped ahead of 
hounds, but failed to locate 
the quarry. Glancing back, he 
saw a fresh jack breaking 
through the centre of the pack. 
He galloped on its brush, tooting 
his horn and cheering on the 
hounds like mad. They followed, 
and the hunt shot through the 
half-mile cover in the unusual 
order of jackal, Dermot, two 
couple of hounds, a loose horse 
with a lady up, more hounds, 
and the rest of the Field. 
Dermot managed to chivy 
the jack clear of cover and over 
a river before any of the Field 
emerged. By this time a more 
orthodox order of running had 
been resumed, but the fresh 
jack was gaining fast on the 
hounds. Stella suddenly felt 
tired and sat down, her tongue 
lolling out. A vicious crack 
from Jolly’s whip eet her moving 
again, but nearly unshipped 
Jolly, whose horse was not used 
to it. Jack and hounds dis- 
appeared into the next cover. 
Dermot shouted to Jolly and 
Kong, the Whips, to get round 
the cover and view the jack 
away, then ride to view. The 
Field were only just begin- 
ning to trickle up and would 
not notice their absence. The 
Whips did their work too well, 
and Dermot emerged from cover 
to see them riding neck and 
neck, a yard apart, the startled 
jack between them. Lack 
favoured the furious Dermot; 
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for they disappeared into the 
high crops along the twenty-foot 
bank of the kadir before the 
Field had circled the cover. 
Dermot hunted the wildly 
waving crops. As s00n as 
hounds were decently concealed 
he called them off; not a diffi- 
cult task since the bank held 
no scent. 

Dermot came out into the 
open, surveyed the Field and 
hounds, and decided they had 
all had enough. He was just 
making up his mind to ask the 
person he hoped would become 
the most influential subscriber 
whether he would mind if 
hounds were taken home, when 
he saw a black shape slinking 
down a depression two hundred 
yards away. It was going in 
the right direction and he took 
hounds to the place. A rousing 
chorus rewarded him, and the 
pack streamed away down the 
nalla, hunting beautifully. The 
quarry obstinately remained in- 
visible for five minutes of good 
going. Galloping alongside his 
leading hound, Dermot at last 
got a view of it, standing un- 
decided and very puzzled on 
the bank of a river. It was a 
little black village pig. Think- 
ing quicker than he had ever 
done before, Dermot turned 
his horse sharply away from 
the river bank, crying a “ View- 
halloo!” as he did so. To- 
gether the hounds wheeled to 
him and followed him into a 
deep grass cover, where Dermot 
Officially acknowledged defeat, 
secure in his knowledge that 
only two members of the Field 
had hunted previously. 

Having successfully performed 
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the farce of the Opening Meet, 
Dermot got down to trying to 
hunt seriously, but Gangabad 
was a holy place and its gods 
must have been merry. They 
continually bowled yorkers at 
Dermot. When he tried to 
extend his country he found it 
necessary to cross the Ganges 
by ferry. The boats were a 
local production, worthy of the 
gods, with the inevitable result 
that half a dozen horses swam 
home instead of attending the 
Meet. Bogs were found to be 
distressingly frequent. It was 
Kong, acting as ‘ age-wallah,’ 
riding the jack to view one bad 
scenting day, who suddenly 
disappeared in the middle of 
an open stretch of grass. When 
hounds reached the place he 
was discovered sitting up to 
his waist in a pool. Beside him 
crouched his horse. Hounds 
were running, and Kong only 
had time to shout, ‘‘ Have you 
a spade anywhere about you ? ” 
as the hunt swept past. Later, 
when they lost their jack, the 
hunt staff returned. Kong had 
not moved ; his horse was gone. 
A rope of stirrup leathers was 
made, Kong left the mud with 
a loud ‘ plop’ and was tobog- 
ganed gently on his face to the 
shore, with three inches of 
muddy water lapping over him. 

Sport during the rest of the 
season was, on the whole, good. 
Blank days were rare owing to 
the profusion of jackal, but by 
the same token they were hard 
to kill, since a change on to a 
fresh jack was almost inevitable. 
By the end of February the 
kadir became overgrown with 
crops, and hunting had to stop. 
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An entirely new policy was from a party in the early 
evolved for the Hunt’s second hours. 


season. Against all advice, 
hounds were kept in the Plains 
during the hot weather, and in 
spite of endless weeks when 
the temperature soared to 120° 
in the shade, they flourished. 
During the daytime they were 
kennelled in a large misappro- 
priated cook-house. Screens 
were placed over the windows 
and a tin bath full of water 
set immediately beneath the 
fan. Heroine, whose figure be- 
came matronly with the de- 
creased exercise, spent her days 
lying in the bath and ought 
to have died of pneumonia. 
Gunner Gun exercised the pack 
daily as the sun was rising. 
One couple became too ancient 
to earn their keep and were 
replaced by a further two 
couple, begged from Indian 
packs. 

The first season’s hunting 
had been altogether too short, 
and Dermot decided to run a 
drag during the rains. After 
collecting information about all 
the possible and impossible mix- 
tures with which to lay a drag, 
he imported a litter of jackal 
cubs, who inhabited a run 
alongside the kennels and lived 
on hound food. One day they 
broke the wire of their run and 
escaped. Two cubs attempted 
to exercise with the hounds, 
who ignored them. Another 
found a temporary haven in 
the sergeant-major’s bed. The 
sergeant-major had returned 


“Them jackal, sir. They 
ought to be kept under proper 
restraint. When I goes to my 
bunk last night two of them 
rushes me, sir. Got between 
my legs and knocked me down, 
they did. They aren’t clean 
animals, them jack; leastways 
the ones in my bed wasn’t.” 

Dermot tactfully failed to 
reveal that one cub alone lacked 
an alibi. 

On several occasions the cubs 
returned at supper-time. More 
than once they brought a party 
of their elders to the banquet. 
Hounds and visiting jackal fed 
within five yards of each other, 
separated only by a wire fence. 
After supper the jackal sat 
contentedly inspecting the 
hounds. The idea of a drag 
had to be abandoned, but as 
Dermot said— 

‘¢ What the hell does it matter, 
anyway ? If there are jack in 
the cold weather, there must 
be in the rains, and if they run 
us into the Ganges or bogs, it 
will make the better riding.” 

Sultry, steamy days and 
abominable nights made 4a 
labour of getting the pack fit 
in time for hunting when the 
monsoon broke. An _ hour’s 
exercise a day was all that 
flesh and blood could stand. 
Before the rains came at the 
beginning of July a grey haze 
shimmered for days and the 
burnt countryside cried out for 
moisture. Little clouds ap- 
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peared and drifted over, and 
still no rain came. 

It broke with a _ violent 
thunderstorm. For forty-eight 
hours the rain fell in torrents 
that no ground could absorb. 
The roads were running rivers, 
and the roar of water deadened 
all other sounds. For the next 
six weeks torrential downpours 
alternated with brilliant sun- 
shine. Hunting started. 

Within a week of the rain 
coming the Ganges had flooded 
the kadir and had become a 
great swirling sea of water, 
four miles broad. The parched 
soil of the higher-lying land 
revealed itself as a heavy, 
slippery clay. Torrents of 
water poured off it down all 
the nallas, and shallow lakes 
formed over large areas. The 
aerodrome was flooded and the 
air mail had to be deflected. 

Dermot and Kong and the 
three or four stalwarts who 
formed the Field discovered 
that hunting could be an ex- 
citing business. Scent was 
magnificent and the ground so 
holding and slippery that horses 
could not live with hounds. 
Jumps there were in profusion ; 
great mud- banks, crumbling 
and rotten, with slippery take- 
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offs and blind landings. The 
little nallas had become wide 
drains. The jackal were cun- 
ning and made for the only 
remaining cover, the high grass 
lying along the edge of the 
kadir. Hounds swam _ great 
arms of the river, while the 
horses stumbled slowly after, 
up to their girths in water. 
Involuntary duckings were fre- 
quent and tumbles many. The 
river grass sprang up with 
amazing speed, so that the 
riding there was entirely blind. 
To hunt hounds was impossible, 
but to try and keep with them 
was exhilarating. 

The official Opening Meet of 
the season was held in early 
October and a Field of thirty- 
five turned out. It was a 
surprisingly cold morning and 
a thick mist covered the country. 
Hounds were put into a cover 
on the high-lying kadir and 
hunted without a check for 
fifty minutes. The jackal 
quickly turned inland and made 
through crops that were al- 
ready growing high. It was a 
flying hunt, and blind, and 
only ten of the Field were in 
at the death. 

The Gangabad Hunt had 
found itself. 
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TRUCK. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE full-rigged, iron clipper 
ship Moor of Rannoch was draw- 
ing near to the end of a lonely 
passage. Twoanda half months 
before she had left Liverpool 
for Calcutta, and when a week 
out, off the Azores, she spoke a 
four-masted barque homeward 
bound from San Francisco. 
Since then she had sighted 
neither sail nor land. Toward 
the close of the trying, boisterous 
weeks when she was running 
the easting down she might 
have sighted the lonely island 
of St Paul, away down in 39° 
south latitude, but the weather 
turned very thick and the 
captain decided to give it a 
wide berth. Now the nearest 
point of land, Dondra Head on 
the south coast of Ceylon, was 
still some three hundred miles 
away. The clipper had crossed 
the equator and was heading 
north into the Bay of Bengal ; 
she had just crept into the 
fringe of the area over which 
the south-west monsoon blows. 

Six o’clock in the morning 
and instead of dawn followed 
by broad daylight, semi-dark- 
ness and a steady drizzle. Grey 
leaden clouds drew down till 
they seemed to be touching 
the trucks ; the slaty-hued sur- 
face of the sea rose and fell 
gently, the crests of the oily 
waves veined with light- grey 
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foam ; the sails, held motionless 
by a zephyr from the south- 
west broad on the port quarter, 
were dark grey with moisture. 
The atmosphere was heavy, 
enervating, and depressing. The 
mate’s orders to the hands 
washing down the poop came 
in litthe more than whispers ; 
only the swishing of the coir 
brooms broke the eerie stillness. 
A dark shadow fell over the 
ship. Men looked aloft to see 
that she was covered by a dense 
cloud as black as a steamer’s 
smoke. Expectant faces took 
on a greenish hue in the un- 
natural light, and in some of 
them there were traces of fear. 
Something was brewing, yet 
every stitch of canvas, save the 
crossjack, was still set, right up 
to the tiny royals. What was 
the mate going to do about it ? 

The mate stared upwards, 
irresolute and astonished. The 
dark cloud above had materi- 
alised so stealthily that he had 
not noticed its coming, yet it 
must have blown up from some- 
where. He looked astern; 
forming rapidly were masses 
of clouds like old-time frigates 
with bulging black sails. He 
opened his mouth to shout an 
order, but before it passed his 
lips the cloud above him was 
rent by a flash of lightning of 
blinding vividness. There fol- 
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lowed the most terrific peal of 
thunder any man on board had 
ever heard. The cloud opened 
in a deluge that caused men to 
choke and splutter as if they 
were half-drowned ; out of the 
abysmal darkness overhead 
there descended a veritable 
cataract. 

“ Lower away the royals and 
t’gallants’ls ; clew them up and 
let them hang!” the mate 
managed to shout. 

Most of the hands splashed 
along the poop and descended 
the lee ladder on to a main- 
deck already ankle-deep in 
water. The mate went down 
the companionway with the 
intention of calling the captain, 
and almost trod on the dog, 
also making for the cabin. He 
was a good beast—just a pure 
dog, of whom it could be said 
with truth that one of his 
ancestors was a retriever—and 
a courageous one, but fear had 
him in its grip. Shivering 
nervously, with tail between his 
legs, he tried to obliterate him- 
self under the cabin table. As 
he went in the cat came out; 
like everything else it seemed 
charged with electricity; it 
leapt into the air and came 
down on all four feet—body 
tense, fur ruffled, tail stiff as a 
poker. In the steward’s pantry 
the parrot squawked dismally. 
The captain was awake; the 
mate could hear him talking 
in his room. His bearded face 
appeared at the door; he had 
pulled on a long, black oilskin 
coat over his pyjamas and was 
adjusting a sou’wester to his 
head. 


‘¢ What on earth’s the matter, 
Mr Fraser? ”’ he asked. ‘ My 
poor wife was nearly frightened 
to death just now.” 

“The ugliest squall I ever 
saw making up, sir; we’re in 
for something really fierce,” 
the mate answered. 

“H’m! the glass is quite 
steady.” 

Captain Mellor had noticed 
that. Just as a landsman’s 
first impulse when wakened is 
to look at the clock, so a sail- 
ing ship’s master looks at the 
barometer. The working cries 
of the men on the main-deck 
sounded above the lashing of 
the rain on the deck planking 
overhead. 

“T told them to clew up the 
royals and t’gallants’ls, sir,’’ 
the mate explained. 

The captain padded up the 
companionway in his bare feet 
and gasped when he reached 
the deck. He felt as if buckets 
of water were being poured 
over him. He staggered aft a 
few paces, placed a sheltering 
hand over his eyes, and stared 
to windward. The clouds the 
mate had seen were now be- 
having in the most extra- 
ordinary and fearsome manner 
—disintegrating, whirling, com- 
ing together again. They re- 
sembled smoke from chimneys 
at a street corner, blown half 
a dozen ways at once. The 
captain put his forefinger under 
his sou’wester and scratched 
his grizzled head. Usually he 
judged the strength of approach- 
ing squalls by their density: 
if he could see through a squall 
there was seldom much wind in 
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it, if too thick to see through he 
mistrusted it at once. Judged 
by that test the squall now 
working up on the port quarter 
was the father and mother of 
all the squalls in the Bay of 
Bengal. It must be cyclonic, 
he thought ; but how could it 
be without a big fall in the 
barometer? There was an- 
other flash of lightning that 
could only have missed them by 
feet, and almost instantaneously 
a terrific peal of thunder that 
seemed to shake the whole ship. 
The dog’s dismal howls came 
up the companionway and 
helped the captain to make a 
decision ; a sudden fierce gust 
emphasised the necessity for 
instant action. 

‘* All hands on deck,” he said 
quickly. ‘ Get the sail off her, 
mister ; strip her down to lower 
tops’ls and fores’l.” His lips 
moved as if he were praying, 
and he muttered, ‘‘ Pray God 
we're in time.”’ 

The apprehensive men of the 
watch below were out on deck 
already ; the heaviest sleeper 
must have been wakened by 
those terrifying peals. The 
snugging up of the sails took 
a long time ; swollen ropes were 
reluctant to run through blocks ; 
the canvas was sodden and 
heavy, the bags made by clew 
garnets and buntlines were full 
of water. The gust had been 
momentary: there was again 
little wind, nothing stronger 
so far than the three-knot 
breeze with which the day 
had started. The mate re- 
ported the sails snug in their 
gear. 
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“Make them fast,’”’ the cap- 
tain ordered. 

Men struggled up the rigging 
against the almost solid down- 
pour that tried to beat them 
back to the deck; it was as if 
they were forcing their way up 
a waterfall. Rain gushed down 
the shrouds so that gripping 
them was difficult, but the 
hands moved steadily upward. 
They reached the yards, from 
which water flowed in sheets, 
and passed the dripping gaskets 
round sodden canvas. The 
upper sails secured, all hands 
tackled the great mainsail. 
When they returned to the 
deck they were told to stand 
by, and, indeed, no man wanted 
to go below. With nothing to 
do, suspense seized them and a 
fear of the unknown ; they were 
keyed up by the vivid flashes 
and crackling peals; hardly 
daring to breathe, they waited 
for the dreaded roar of a master 
wind tearing up the surface of 
the sea. The ship herself glided 
on quietly as if disdainful of the 
overwhelming hurricane that 
was about to strike her. Afraid 
to leave his post for more 
than a few seconds the captain 
darted below and as quickly 
returned. 

“T can’t make it out at all, 
mister,” he said. ‘‘ Of course 
it’s the cyclone season around 
here, but the glass is as steady 
as a rock.” 

The wind freshened, but al- 
most imperceptibly. It took a 
quarter of an hour for the 
clipper to increase speed from 
bare steerage-way, under such 
short canvas, to five knots. 
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The thunder passed away ; only 
occasionally there came a faint 
rumbling from far off to the 
north-east. The rain was almost 
as heavy as ever, though slant- 
ing at them now before the 
stronger breeze. The men of 
the watch below grumbled 
among themselves; under the 
spur of fear they had filled a 
moist hour with strenuous 
labour, but their attitude had 
changed ; why had they been 
messed about like this? What 
were they being kept on deck 
for? A sense of the ridiculous 
grew on Captain Mellor; he 
looked down at the sodden mass 
of humanity standing at the 
break of the poop and wondered 
dully if it was necessary to keep 
them there any longer. He was 
wasting a fair wind, too. He 
was no thruster; just an ordi- 
nary, capable, middle-aged ship- 
master who never forgot he had 
his wife on board. But a fair 
wind was a gift from providence 
that could not be ignored ; it 
had settled down and was 
steady. Again he went below 
to consult the barometer. 

“There’s nothing in it after 
all, mister,”? he announced with 
decision when he returned to 
the poop. ‘Get everything 
set up to the t’gallants’ls again. 
Tell the hands I’ll give them 
a glass of grog when they’re 
finished ; that will stop their 
growling and, anyhow, they 
deserve it.” 

Two to each mast, the hands 
sprang into the weather rigging 
and climbed aloft to loose the 
sails. The ship rang with cheer- 
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ful shouting; under the in- 
creased canvas she slashed 
through the waves at a good 
nine knots. Everything seemed 
normal except the never-ceasing 
rain and, in truth, they had 
picked up the south-west mon- 
soon. The visibility did not 
extend far beyond the questing 
jib-boom ; the ship was going 
along blindfolded, but officers 
who had seen nothing for over 
two months, and knew that 
land was three hundred miles 
distant, did not worry about 
that; it did not oceur to a 
single soul on board that there 
might be anything solid on the 
face of the waters just on the 
fringe of the almost impene- 
trable veil of liquidity with 
which they were enveloped. 
The hands had their grog and 
went forward in good humour. 
An apprentice struck seven 
bells on the small bell on the 
poop. Seven bells — twenty 
minutes past seven, breakfast- 
time. The large bell on the 
forecastle-head clanged in re- 
sponse, and immediately after- 
wards another bell clanged right 
ahead. 

“My God! an echo!” the 
astonished captain cried, and 
raised his head fearfully as 
half a dozen terrible, but in- 
credible, thoughts rushed to his 
brain. 

But it was not an echo. A 
shouted order came clearly out 
of the murk in front, and the 
ghostly shape of a tall ship— 
hull, masts, sails, and naked 
spars—loomed up less than 
fifty yards away. 
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Simultaneously half a dozen 
eager, anxious voices reported 
the surprising, menacing ap- 
parition. Captain Mellor saw 
the ship, saw also that she was 
heading the same way. 

*¢ Luff, me lad ; luff, put your 
helm down,” he said without 
a trace of excitement. “ Run 
the yards for’a’d, mister; let 
the weather braces rip.” 

‘“‘Man the lee braces!” the 
mate shouted. 

The Moor of Rannoch was a 
handy ship on her helm. She 
answered it at once and brought 
the other vessel broad on the 
starboard bow. With the wind 
abeam, Captain Mellor steadied 
her. Though the strange ship 
was being overtaken, and was 
therefore absolved from action, 
her captain evidently thought 
the vessels were too close for 
safety, for she paid off to star- 
board. The Moor of Rannoch 
flashed through the stream of 
her wake, and along her quarter, 
and it appeared as if biscuits 
could have been tossed from 
one ship to the other. Captain 
Mellor could distinguish plainly, 
under the brims of their sou’- 
westers, the features of the 
captain, officers, and helmsman 
on the stranger’s poop; and 
dripping men coiling up topsail 
halliards on the main-deck. 
She, also, had been shortened 
down, but was making sail 
again ; two of the hands were 
casting the gaskets off the main 
topgallantsail, but paused in 
their work to stare across. 
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There was no fuss on either 
ship. They drew away from 
each other quickly ; but before 
the stranger was swallowed by 
the driving rain the name and 
port of registry on her stem 
had been easily read. Loralai— 
Liverpool. 

All over the ship there was a 
babble of excited conversation. 
A ship for company at last, 
after all their loneliness! and 
what a ship! The officers and 
apprentices knew the Loralai 
as a crack jute clipper that had 
towed down the Mersey a week 
before they undocked. In the 
forecastle, over their coffee and 
biscuits, the men of the watch 
below recalled the times they 
had lain in Calcutta with 
her, but to one of them she 
was much more intimate and 
precious. She was able-seaman 
Connolly’slast ship, and through- 
out the voyage he had never 
ceased to talk about her. It 
was ever that way in sail; the 
last ship was always far superior 
to the present one, but in this 
case Connolly had justification. 
The Loralai was one of the 
finest and fastest iron clippers 
that ever left the ways, and 
actually had the record passage 
from the United Kingdom to 
Calcutta to her credit. It had 
been made while Connolly was 
in her, but his pleasure in thus 
meeting her on the high seas 
was tinged with a strain of 
savage melancholy. Much 4% 
he admired her—and for weeks 
he had actually been making 4 
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model of her—he hinted darkly 
that if the same captain and 
mate were in her he would not 
care if she went to the bottom 
with all hands. The ship was 
all right, though! devil a finer 
or faster ! let the weather clear 
and they would see something ! 

On the poop the captain 
referred but briefly to the 
Loralai, for he had much more 
serious matters to discuss. 

“Tn all the years I have been 
to sea I was never so misled by 
a squall,” he said to the mate. 
“But, mark my words, mister, 
we were fortunate—very for- 
tunate; if I hadn’t shortened 
sail we would have rammed 
that ship in the middle of it.”’ 

“ That’s so, sir; there were 
times when we couldn’t even 
see our own fo’c’sle-head,” the 
mate agreed. ‘‘ He must have 
been bluffed, too ; he was carry- 
ing less sail than we were.” 

Captain Mellor straightened 
up and his face brightened. 
Well pleased that he had not 
been singular in his error of 
judgment, he went below to his 
wife. The weather cleared ; 
the last of the raindrops pat- 
tered on the deck planks and 
the clouds lifted. Half a mile 
away, just abaft the lee beam, 
the lovely Loralai was sailing— 
pitching lazily, swaying grace- 
fully—a sight to gladden the 
eye of any seaman. Her tall 
white spars were beautifully 
tapered and her sails were of 
exquisite cut. The stem that 
sheared so crisply through the 
waves was knife-like in its 
sharpness; the divided sea 
flowed smoothly along her sides 
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and met behind her in a wake 
which, by the smoothness of its 
swirling away from the clean 
run, gave an impression of 
effortless speed. Her lean hull, 
slightly rust-streaked after 
months at sea, was painted 
white with black topsides— 
Liverpool fashion. After break- 
fast the men of the watch 
below clustered at the break 
of the _ forecastle, prepared 
to observe with admiration 
the something Connolly had 
promised. 

Outside the half-deck door, 
also staring at the Loralai, 
were the only optimists in the 
ship. They were the two ap- 
prentices of the port watch, 
Johnny and Bill, and they 
refused to be impressed by 
the other vessel’s reputation. 
Johnny had the face of an angel 
and the soft cultured voice of 
a young curate; also, if the 
mate could be believed, the 
heart of a villain. ‘ The 
damnedest young blackguard 
in the ship,’”’ the mate declared, 
but frequently qualified the 
statement with a reluctant ad- 
mission that aloft on a dark 
night Johnny was worth any 
two men in the ship; for he 
could climb like a cat and see 
like an owl. Of Bill it is suffi- 
cient to say that what Johnny 
said, he said, and what Johnny 
wanted him to do, he did. 
Both had been eighteen months 
at sea after two years in the 
Conway. 

“‘ She may be a ruddy marvel, 
but, anyhow, we’ve taken eight 
days out of her from Liverpool 
to here,’’ Johnny said. 
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“That is certainly so,’ said 
Bill. 

They puffed at their pipes 
and watched. On the raised 
poop, a little farther aft, the 
captain was walking with his 
wife on his arm. The relative 
positions of the two _ ships 
seemed to have altered but 
little since the weather cleared. 
Both were now under full sail. 
The Moor of Rannoch had been 
doing ten knots when the log 
was hove at eight o’clock and 
the wind was steady in force. 
The captain walked to the 
binnacle and took a bearing 
of the other ship. The ap- 
prentices yawned and thought 
about their bunks. 

“ She’s not doing much with 
us, is she ? ”’ Bill said. 

“Doing much—why, damn 
it, I believe we’re beating her!” 
Johnny retorted. 

They determined to sacrifice 
another quarter of an hour of 
their precious sleep. The hands 
forward had evidently decided 
to do the same, and some of 
them were even chaffing 
Connolly. The captain paid 
another visit to the binnacle, 
then rejoined his wife. 


“My dear, we're actually 
gaining on that ship,’ he 
said. 


“ That’s very nice, dear.” 

Before long men could tell 
without the aid of a compass 
bearing that the Moor of Ran- 
noch was drawing ahead. The 
watch below sought bunks in 
cabin, half-deck, and forecastle. 
When called at twenty minutes 
past eleven every man and boy 
came out on deck and made 
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for the starboard rail. Could 
that lofty, leaning pillar of 
white canvas to leeward belong 
to the Loralai? It did; she 
had dropped back till she was 
well on the quarter; it was 
almost incredible. At eight 
bells, when the hands trooped 
along the deck for their lime- 
juice before starting work, 
Connolly was carrying his half- 
finished model of the Loralai. 
When abaft the main rigging 
he flung it into the sea to lee. 
ward with all his force and 
addressed the distant ship. 

“Take yer blashted pup!” 
he cried. 

By sunset the Loralai was 
almost hull down astern. Cap- 
tain Mellor and his wife again 
walked the poop. 

“Do you know the Loralai 
is supposed to be the fastest 
ship in the Eastern trade?” 
the captain said. ‘“‘ She holds 
the record from Liverpool to 
Calcutta, seventy-two days.” 

** Really, dear.’’ 

“Tt’s extraordinary ; from 
the way we walked past her 
she might have been anchored, 
so to speak.”’ 

“Your superior seamanship, 
dear.” 

“No, no,” the captain 
hastened to say modestly. “She 
must be in bad trim; down 
by the head or something.” 

Equal astonishment reigned 
in the forecastle, and during the 
second dog-watch there was 
a heated argument in which 
Connolly took no part. 

“Her bottom’s foul; that’s 
wot it is.”’ 

“Ow the ’ell can ’er bottom 
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be foul any more than ours is 
foul; I sor ’er in dry dock in 
Liverpool.” 

In the half-deck there was 
neither surprise nor argument. 

“ve always said this ship 
could sail if only that sancti- 
monious old perisher aft had 
the guts to drive her,’’ Johnny 
declared. 

A week’s steady sailing before 
a fresh monsoon, with occa- 
sional rain squalls, followed ; 
then one morning growing day- 
light disclosed the white-painted 
pilot brig at the Sandheads. 
The Moor of Rannoch ran close 
up ; her helm was put down and 
the mainyard backed to take 
the way off her. The pilot, 
immaculately clad in white, 
came up out of the boat which 
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had been rowed across by 
uniformed lascars. If he had 
belonged to any other marine 
service up to and including the 
Royal Navy, he would have 
been eagerly questioned as soon 
as he came over the rail amid- 
ships, but even Johnny had 
not the effrontery to question a 
Bengal pilot. The arrival of a 
powerful tug and a bout of 
bargaining between her skipper 
and Captain Mellor took the 
attention of the hands off their 
rival, and it was not until the 
ship was brought up for the 
night in Sagar Roads that the 
steward said he heard the pilot 
tell the captain that up till the 
time he left the brig the Loralai 
had not put in an appearance 
at the Sandheads. 
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Calcutta was full of sailing 
ships. <A forest of tall masts 
stretched for close on two miles 
from Hastings moorings down 
to Garden Reach, and the Moor 
of Rannoch was allotted a berth 
on the edge of the forest, 
about half-way down the line. 
It took a long time to moor 
her; for, because of the strong 
currents, in addition to her 
anchor cables being secured to 
two large buoys ahead, lengths 
of cables had to be transferred 
aft for the purpose of tying 
her up equally securely to two 
buoys astern. Some of the 
world’s finest ships lay in the 
harbour: wooden ships flying 
the stars and stripes ; Brockle- 
bank’s ships ; Sierras ; Corrie’s 


Stars; Norse’s coolie ships. 
They lay in tiers, four abreast, 
and the Moor of Rannoch had 
the outer berth of her tier— 
farthest from the shore. For 
two days it rained: on the 
third day all her sails were 
hanging from the yards to 
dry when the belated Loralai 
came up the harbour and 
sheered into the berth directly 
ahead. 

Early next morning all hands 
turned-to to unbend sail. When 
unbent the sails were lowered 
to the deck by a gantline, 
rolled up, and stowed away in 
the sail locker. Johnny and 
an ordinary seaman went up 
to the fore royal yard, and 
from that height they looked 
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almost straight down on the 
poop of the Loralai, though 
actually there was a hundred 
yards between her stern moor- 
ing buoys and those to which 
their own ship’s head was 
attached. It was good to be 
alive up there in the dewy 
freshness with a magnificent 
view spread out beneath them. 
Ahead, sailing-ships stretched 
in serried ranks, which were 
continued by steamers almost, 
as it seemed, up to Howrah 
Bridge. To the eastward lay 
the park-like Maidan, green 
with the rains, and fringed by 
church spires and the imposing 
shops and business houses of 
Europeans. Away over beyond 
the right bank were Indian 
palaces, great and small. The 
lads had little time for sight- 
seeing, however. Spurred on 
from the deck by the mate— 
who evidently had an idea that, 
with the captain on board, 
the more loudly he roared the 
better officer he would prove 
himself—they unbent the royal 
and sent it down. They next 
descended to the topgallant 
yard, where they found an 
elderly able - seaman sitting 
astride of the port yard-arm 
and leisurely casting the head 
earring adrift. 

“ Wot d’ye think o’ that?” 
the ancient asked, and pointed 
ahead. 

Following his directing hand 
with their eyes, they saw a 
curious object above the house- 
flag flying at the Loralai’s 
main royal masthead. At the 
first glance they thought it 
was a seagull perched on the 
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wooden truck that marked the 
highest point of the ship; but 
a second and longer look showed 
that it was a wooden cock—a 
freshly painted white cock with 
an erect and flaming red crest, 
so erect that the bird seemed 
to be proud of it and just about 
to raise its tenor voice in 
triumph for the whole harbour 
to hear. 

“ What’s the idea ? ’’ Johnny 
asked. 

“'W’en I wos a young feller 
in the Thermopylae on her first 
voyage, we broke two records,” 
the elderly seaman said. ‘“ We 
wos sixty days London to Mel- 
bourne — pilot to pilot — an’ 
twenty-eight days Newcastle, 
Noo South Wales, to Shanghai 
—pilot to pilot. W’en we got 
to Foochow to load tea . 

“ Kre, quit yer chinnin’ 
about the Thermopylae, ye old 
has-been, an’ get on wiv that 
earring or the mate’ll be lettin’ 
go a yell at us,’ the ordinary 
seaman interrupted. 

“ W’en I wos in the Thermo- 
pylae no ordinary seaman would 
dare talk to his elders like that,” 
the ancient went on mournfully. 
“Cos why? ’cos he’d get his 
starn bloomin’ well kicked if 
’e did.”’ 

His brown old face worked 
with emotion, and Johnny took 
pity on him. 

“ Well, what happened when 
you got to Foochow?” the 
apprentice asked. 

“The mate ’ad a wooden 
cock made an’ gilded all over 
wiv gold leaf; we carried it on 
the main truck to show ’em all 
as ’ow we ’ad broken records.” 
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“Hell! is that the idea? ”’ 
Johnny growled scornfully. 

“ But we lost that cock,’ 
the old sailor continued. ‘ One 
night all ’ands was ’avin’ a 
beano ’cos it was the old man’s 
birthday, an’ next mornin’ the 
cock was gone.”’ 

“ Where did it go? ” 

“ Nobody never found out, 
but we reckoned that w’en the 
spree was on some apprentices 
from another tea-clipper went 
aloft an’ pinched it. Mind 
ye, apprentices was ’ard nuts 
in them days—not mother’s 
darlin’s like they is today.’ 

“ That’ll be about enough of 
that,” Johnny retorted curtly. 

“ What’s the matter with 
that port t’gallant earring ? ”’ 
the mate roared from the deck. 

“T told ye so,” the ordinary 
seaman said. ‘“‘ Never mind 
yer bloomin’ old tea-clipper ; 
get on wiv yer job.” 

Melancholy again fell on the 
elderly seaman, and in a sulky 
silence he cast the earring 
adrift. The sheets had been 
unshackled, the robands loosed, 
and the gantline passed round 
the sail; it was lowered to the 
deck, and just then eight bells 
were struck—a signal to knock 
off for breakfast. Johnny de- 
scended the rigging, but, raven- 
ous though he was, before going 
into the half-deck he led Bill 
along to the forecastle-head 
and pointed indignantly to the 
Loralai’s main truck. 

“ That damned fowl’s coming 
down out of that,’ he declared 
with decision. 

“ Yes, rather,” said Bill. 

The following Sunday three 
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apprentices went ashore, leav- 
ing Bill to keep ship and attend 
the gangway. Macrae, the 
senior apprentice, who was of 
a religious turn of mind, had 
discovered an _ establishment 
called the Priory, run by Father 
Hopkins, where in addition to 
two services a day there was 
open house to all the apprentices 
in the port. The attraction of 
the Priory included games, a 
billiard table, a swimming tank, 
and well-cooked free meals. 
Johnny left the other two and 
wandered round the grounds 
seeking some old acquaintances. 
He found one, a lad called 
Woods who had been in the 
Conway with him. The house- 
flag embroidered into the badge 
on Woods’ cap was a small 
replica of the one that flew at 
the Loralai’s main truck. 

“Good Lord! Tubby,” 
Johnny said as they shook 
hands, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
you’re in that waggon we walked 
past the other day.” 

‘‘ Shut up,’”’ Tubby whispered. 

He took Johnny aside and 
explained that close by there 
was a brawny and skilled pugi- 
list from Yorkshire, the senior 
apprentice of the Loralai, who 
was quite willing to take anyone 
who cast aspersions on that 
ship into the palm trees behind 
the swimming tank and there 


demonstrate with his fists 
that such aspersions were 
unwise. 


“Well, I admit there must 
have been something wrong 
with her form that day,’’ Johnny 
conceded. ‘‘ We have an A.B. 
called Connolly who was in her 
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last voyage and was always 
bragging about her—up till 
then.” 

** Poor old Connolly ; he had 
a rough deal,” Tubby cried. 
‘‘ The mate hammered him with 
a belaying-pin one night and 
the old man logged him next 
day. Afterwards they dis- 
covered they’d hammered and 
logged the wrong man, but 
they wouldn’t do anything about 
it. Being an Irishman, Connolly 
never forgave them; he prob- 
ably hates those two like the 
devil hates holy water. How’s 
he getting on ? ” 

“He twisted his knee the 
other day, so he’s doing night 
watchman.” 

“My hat! you ought to see 
our night watchman,’ Tubby 
cried. ‘‘ A Swede—old, blind, 
deaf, and of limited intelligence ; 
but a pet of the mate’s. He 
makes no pretension about keep- 
ing awake; as soon as the last 
man comes aboard at night he 
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stretches out on the galley 
floor as flat as a jib downhayl 
and sleeps till the cook calls 
him at four o’clock next morn- 
ing. Come and have a swim.” 

When Johnny returned to the 
Moor of Rannoch that evening 
he called Bill out of the half- 
deck. 

“Do you remember Tubby 
Woods ? ” he asked. 

*‘ Yes, rather.” 

“ Well, he’s serving his time 


aboard that full-rigged slug 
lying ahead. I had a most, 
interesting conversation with 


him on the subject of night 
watchmen.” 

“ Night watchmen ? ”’ 

“Yes; most instructive. 
Theirs is blind and deaf and 
sleeps in the galley the whole 
night through ; ours hates the 
skipper and mate of the Loralai 
even more than he hates the 
memory of Cromwell. Old boy, 
the plot ripens.”’ 

“ Yes, rather,” said Bill. 


IV. 


Johnny worked it out that 
two nights later it would be 
pitch dark at midnight, the 
only drawback being a sluicing 
ebb-tide. The plot nearly fizzled 
out at the very start for the 
reason that many plots have 
fizzled out—financial stringency. 
Between them the two ap- 
prentices could only raise four 
annas and they were not pre- 
pared to take Macrae, who 
always had money, into their 
confidence till the deed was 
done. It was Connolly, sworn 


to secrecy and keener than a 
razor blade on the enterprise, 
who eventually came to the 
rescue. He had, like the other 
hands, received five rupees from 
the captain on Saturday even- 
ing and, to his sorrow, had not 
been able to go ashore and 
spend it. He contributed two 
rupees, which was quite suffi- 
cient. A more crazy adventure 
than that evolved by the reck- 
less Johnny’s fertile brain could 
hardly be imagined. Bill, the 
complacent, would, of course, 
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do nothing to stop it; but 
Connolly, with all his experience, 
should certainly have put on the 
brake. Any other man in the 
ship would have done so, but 
Connolly, reckless himself, al- 
lowed his urge for revenge and 
his sporting instinct to upset 
his better judgment. 

It was he who, at half-past 
eleven when the rest of the 
ship slumbered, attracted a 
wandering dinghy. The boys, 
armed with two rupees, a length 
of spunyarn, a screw-driver, and 
a marlinespike, got into it and 
were quickly pulled towards 
the beach. They were barefoot 
and clad in their working 
dungarees. The dinghy wallah, 
probably suspecting that some- 
thing improper was afoot, ac- 
cepted the rupee handed to 
him as the boys jumped on to 
the foreshore, and departed 
hurriedly before they would 
discover their mistake ; for his 
legal fare was two annas. The 
boys walked along the foreshore 
in the up-stream direction. The 
sky was completely overcast ; 
the night wind sighed across 
the Maidan; crickets in their 
millions chirped a merry song, 
and fireflies fluttered close over- 
head. A quarter of a mile 
above where they landed they 
found another dinghy wallah, 
waiting hopefully for belated 
revellers. 

“ Savez Loralai?’’? Johnny 
asked him. 

“ Ha, savez.”’ 

“ Acha; asté, asté, catchee 
monkey,” Johnny said in his 
best Hindustani. 

When approaching the Lor- 


alai’s gangway, on which a 
globe lantern flickered dimly, 
they again cautioned the dinghy 
wallah—this time by signs— 
and he naturally thought they 
had been ashore without leave. 
He swept alongside noiselessly, 
received his rupee, and departed 
as swiftly as the other wallah 
had done, and for the same 
reason. The barefooted boys 
went softly up the accommoda- 
tion ladder, reached the main- 
deck, paused, and looked around 
and above. Overhead, the three 
masts—like great trees with 
their yards branching across 
them, and webbed round with 
a spidery network of standing 
and running rigging—towered 
mysteriously and melted into 
the darkness. Except. for a 
faint light just beyond the 
mainmast the ship was as dark 
as the grave. They crept for- 
ward and discovered that the 
light was shining through the 
open galley door; and, sure 
enough, an old man lay on the 
floor, fast asleep. Doubtfully 
they looked at the main rigging, 
and for the first time had 
qualms. An able-seaman, sail- 
ing in a different ship every 
voyage, would have got used 
to his surroundings almost at 
once; but those two had been 
on board few ships besides their 
own, and then only on friendly 
visits to half-decks. They felt 
strange, and decidedly uncom- 
fortable, but there could be no 
ignominious going back now; 
they had burnt their boats. 
They swung themselves over 
the sheerpoles and took to the 
rigging. Even the ratlines felt 
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unfamiliar to their bare feet. 
On board the Moor of Rannoch 
they would have gone aloft in 
the darkness with careless con- 
fidence, but this was altogether 
different. 

Taking a fresh grip of the 
thick, steel-wire shrouds with 
every upward step, they climbed 
steadily, passed the mainyard, 
and came to the futtock shrouds. 
Climbing over those to get on 
to the main-top their bodies 
were almost horizontal, backs 
downward. From the edge of 
the top they took to the top- 
mast rigging, and eventually 
reached the cross-trees, where 
they decided to sit down for a 
breather. They were about a 
hundred feet up and quite safe 
from observation. So dark was 
the night that no one could 
possibly have seen them from 
the deck against the back- 
ground of the doublings. After 
a couple of minutes’ spell they 
climbed the topgallant rigging, 
which gave much thinner grips 
for their hands, and arrived 
at the royal yard. It was 
down on its lifts, and with it 
the ratlines ended. To reach 
the royal masthead, some 
twenty feet above them, they 
would have to shin up the 
royal backstay. Johnny de- 
cided to leave Bill sitting on 
the royal yard and go up by 
himself. There was no room 
for both of them up there, he 
declared. Bill watched him as 
he shinned up the rigid wire rope 
and struggled to get astride 
of the royal stay. It stretched 
forward from the mast at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 
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From it the truck was only 
four feet above him. With his 
arm round the pole of the royal 
mast he gradually worked him- 
self to his feet ; he could touch 
the truck. He was one hundred 
and sixty-five feet above the 
deck, and his only foothold 
was the eyes spliced in the 
backstays and stay, which fitted 
over an iron collar round the 
mast. 


“Damn!” he called down 
softly. “Screws —four of 
them.”’ 


To Bill the next ten minutes 
seemed like an_ eternity. 
Against the dark-grey back- 
ground of the sky he could see 
the darker figure of his chum 
working industriously with the 
screw-driver in spite of the pre- 
carious foothold and the dizzy 
height. The first spasm of 
relief came to Bill when he saw 
Johnny’s left hand come down 
to his trouser pocket; evi- 
dently he had got one of the 
screws out. Twice the move- 
ment was repeated—only one 
more screw. Johnny’s hand 
did not come down again; he 
would now have the cock to 
hold on to, and presumably had 
put the last screw down inside 
his shirt with the screw-driver. 
With arm and knees gripping 
the mast he was using both 
hands. 

“Look out, 
down,’”’ he called. 

An object about eighteen 
inches high, mounted on a 
base a foot in diameter, came 
sliding down the fore-part of 
the mast. It was the cock 
being lowered by a piece of 


it’s coming 
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spunyarn, and Bill grasped it 
firmly. 
“ Right ; 
said. : 
A couple of minutes later 
Johnny also sat on the yard, 
panting heavily and wiping the 


I’ve got it,’ he 


sweat from his brow with his 
forefinger. 
“Whew! that was tough 


work,”’ he said. 

For nearly five minutes they 
sat in silence, then Johnny 
said— 

“We'd better be getting 
down. Give me the bird and 
V’ll sling it round my neck 
with the spunyarn.” 

The descent was easy; for 
they were becoming more 
familiar with their surround- 
ings and their hands and feet 
had the feel of the rigging. 
They paused in the main-top, 
peering and listening. The 
silence of the grave still brooded 
over the slumbering ship. Even 
the riding-lights had become 
dim while the watchman slept. 
The boys swung themselves 
back over the futtock shrouds 
and moved down the lower 
rigging. That was the critical 
time. Anyone coming out on 
deck for a breath of fresh air 
could not possibly have failed 
to see them. They dropped on 
to the main-deck unseen, and 
could hardly restrain them- 
selves from running along it. 
They could have sung a pean. 
Once on the accommodation 
ladder nothing could stop them. 
They went down the teakwood 
steps and, Johnny leading, 
dropped quietly into the Higli. 
Five seconds later they not 
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only came to their senses, but 
realised in a flash the peril 
into which their mad prank 
had led them. It was not the 
cooling douche they received 
that sobered them, it was fear 
—stark fear of the river’s cold, 
ruthless, irresistible power. 
Fortunately both were very 
strong swimmers, and therefore 
unlikely to lose their heads ; 
for almost before they knew 
what was happening they were 
swept along the Loralai’s side, 
under her counter, where the 
brown muddy water was swirl- 
ing round her rudder, and past 
a great half-overturned mooring 
buoy against which the current 
raced and frothed with what 
seemed to them demoniacal 
force. They felt exactly what 
they were—two tiny pieces of 
flotsam being borne swiftly sea- 
ward, among tall ships on the 
surface of a mighty river. 

It was the second night of the 
full moon, when the current 
was at its fiercest ; it was during 
the September freshets when 
the ebb-stream predominates, 
reaches a@ maximum rate during 
spring tides of seven knots, and 
obliterates the flood-tide, except 
in the estuary. In the shock 
that came with the under- 
standing of their comparative 
helplessness both boys clearly 
remembered one thing: they 
had to get across the bows of 
their own ship. They had 
arranged with Connolly that 
it would be wiser not to use the 
gangway ladder, which was 
close to the break of the poop 
on the inshore side, because of 
the chance of noises waking 
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sleeping officers ; and the Ivish- 
man had promised to have 
ropes trailing in the water on 
the port side. Instead of swim- 
ming directly away from the 
Shore, broadside on to the 
current, they were wise enough 
to half-breast it and so sheer 
over. A distance of a hundred 
yards did not allow them much 
time in a seven-knot current, 
but as they were swept down 
on the Moor of Rannoch’s bows 
they saw they would just clear 
her stem and drift along her 
port side. The port mooring 
cable was as taut as a harp- 
string; it had pulled the huge 
buoy so far out of the water 
that they could see the moorings 
underneath it. The current 
urged them past it at a terrify- 
ing speed; the long jib-boom 
passed over their heads, then 
the ghostly, white figurehead ; 
they found themselves against 
the smooth iron plates of the 
hull. With the momentum 
imparted by the current they 
doubted if they could hold on 
to the ropes Connolly would 
have prepared, and if they 
could not they were doomed. 
They were becoming exhausted ; 
they could never reach the 
shore—about the only thing to 
which they could cling. Breast- 
ing the stream they glanced 
over their shoulders and were 
aware of a light half-way down 
the ship’s side ; in its glare they 
saw the pilot ladder with a 
figure at the bottom of it. The 
thought that their plot had 
been discovered actually brought 
a sense of relicf; they were 
beyond caring what happened 
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if they could get out of that 
terrible river alive ; anyhow all 
hands would be there to help 
them. 

To explain the light it is 
necessary to go back to Connolly 
on board the Moor of Rannoch. 
For a quarter of an hour after 
the boys left he limped fore and 
aft on the main-deck, thoroughly 
elated. Though the two active 
partners in his scheme for 
revenge were English, he 
hummed his favourite song to 
the tune of “‘ The Wearin’ o’ 
the Green ’’— 


“‘ Treland was Ireland 
When England was a pup, 
And Ireland will be Ireland still 
When England’s burshted up.” 


Occasionally he slapped his 
thighs contentedly. After an- 
other twenty minutes he went 
up on the forecastle-head hoping 
he might see something moving 
in the Loralai’s rigging. It was 
much too dark ; he could hardly 
distinguish her spars, let alone 
anything else. The windlass 
creaked and groaned and the 
cables attached to the mooring 
buoys ground heavily in the 
hawse-pipes. He looked down 
at the buoys; heeled over 
toward the ship they were 
lying on their sides with the 
tremendous strain to which 
they were being subjected. He 
remembered that a few days 
before the corpse of a drowned 
native had been jammed under 
one of them for a few hours. 
The thought quenched his en- 
thusiasm more completely than 
the Higli had sobered the boys. 
Like all sailormen who traded 
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to the East he knew the river’s 
evil and treacherous reputation ; 
he firmly believed that only 
one out of twenty who fell into 
it ever came out alive; he had 
seen many bloated corpses float- 
ing on its surface. ‘ Oh, Mother 
of God ! ” 

Almost demented he returned 
to the main-deck, but kept his 
head sufficiently to realise that 
the boys could never hold on 
to the single ropes trailing in 
the water. He doubled the 
main-brace and the two topsail 
yard braces and hung them 
over the side with their bights 
a few inches above the surface 
of the stream. A short length 
of the pilot ladder was lying 
beside the foremast. He 
dropped it over the side and 
made it fast just abaft the 
braces. With a complete dis- 
regard for further secrecy he 
took the globe lantern from 
the accommodation ladder on 
the other side and hung it 
down abaft the pilot ladder. 
He returned to the forecastle- 
head, hoping now that he would 
hear sounds from the Loralai 
to indicate that the boys had 
been ignominiously caught. 
What would that matter, any- 
way? At that moment the 
boys were sitting on the Loralai’s 
main royal yard nursing their 
trophy. 

Connolly went down to the 
main-deck again, and as the 
time slowly passed felt as if 
he would go mad. Fine boys 
they were, no finer! and only 
eighteen! He was over thirty, 
and the Lord—to Whom he 
prayed—knew he should have 
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had sense even if they had 
not! Once, in his agony of 
mind, he decided to call the 
captain, and actually reached 
the cabin door. 

“ T’ll give them five minutes 
more,’ he muttered, and re- 
turned to his post by the pilot 
ladder. 

He sat astride the topgallant 
rail with the foot of his sound 
leg resting on the second rung 
of the ladder, and peered into 
the water. Was that a splash 
forward there? It was splash- 
ing. The boys had emerged 
from the darkness and were 
being swept along the side. 
Ignoring the pain in his knee 
he scrambled down the ladder 
to the bottom rung. 

“Get yer arms into the 
bights av the ropes an’ hould 
on like grim death !”’ he cried. 

Two seconds later the boys 
had carried out his instructions. 
They brought up with a jerk 
that almost dislocated their 
arms; their bodies, trailing 
aft and almost horizontal with 
the force of the current, rested 
against his feet. There was 
spluttering, gasping, and hys- 
terical laughter. 

‘« Whisht now,”’ Connolly said 
soothingly. ‘ Have ye got it? ”’ 

‘“* Of course we got it,”’ Johnny 
answered after a minute’s pause. 
“ What do you think we went 
for?” 

** Glory be to God !” 

“Ts everything all right?” 
Johnny asked anxiously. 

‘“ Sure everything’s all right.’’ 

Cramped and stiff they 
climbed the ladder and stood 
on the deck, their sodden clothes 
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clinging to them. Connolly led 
them to the galley and pro- 
duced the dry singlets and 
dungaree trousers they had 
handed over to him before 
leaving. The dog, stretched 
out on the floor, wagged his 
tail in a lazy welcome ; the cat 
purred softly from the bench 
in front of the fire. Connolly 
gave the boys mugs of steaming 
hot coffee, then picked up the 
Loralai’s cock and examined it 
proudly. 


Next morning, from the poop 
where they were swabbing teak- 
wood and cleaning brass, Johnny 
and Bill cast frequent glances 
at the Loralai. Connolly, who 
came off duty at six, elected to 
sit on the forecastle-head and 
smoke his pipe instead of turn- 
ing into his bunk, but for two 
hours all was quiet on board 
the ship ahead. At five minutes 
to eight he could see the pre- 
parations for the flags. The 
Loralai was a crack ship ; every- 
thing was done in the grand 
manner. At the fore truck she 
flew the flag of the marine 
association of which her captain 
was a@ member; at the main 
truck, the house-flag; at the 
mizzen a pennant with the 
ship’s name on it. Each flag 
was rolled up in a ball and 
hoisted all ready to be broken 
out when the bell went, and an 
apprentice slowly hoisted the 
red ensign aft. Eight bells were 
struck in all the ships in the 
harbour simultaneously, then 
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“Sure it’s a fine bird ye 
are,’”’ he said. 

Then he did an extraordinary 
thing. To the extreme embar- 
rassment of the apprentices he 
put down the cock, placed his 
hands on his head, and sobbed 
as if his heart would break. 
It is terrible to listen to the 
sobs of a strong man. Johnny 
and Bill, taking the cock with 
them, went along to the half- 
deck, and ten minutes later 
were fast asleep in their bunks, 


something like a riot broke out 
on board the Loralai. They had 
discovered their loss. On the 
poop the captain raised his 
hands to high heaven; on the 
main-deck the mate was bawling 
likeabull. The second mate ran 
up the main rigging, shinned up 
the royal backstay, and ex- 
amined the truck. He came 
down more soberly than he 
went up. 

Things were happening on 
board the Loralai all day. 
Connolly had turned in, but 
Johnny and Bill kept an eye 
on her. About twelve o’clock 
they saw a policeman going up 
the gangway with the captain, 
and a few minutes later all 
hands were mustered on her 
poop. The news of her loss 
spread through the port and 
caused a sensation, but little 
sympathy, for her captain was 
unpopular with his fellows. He 
was obstinate and hasty in 
judgment, and his record pas- 
sage of the previous voyage 
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had gone to his head and 


caused it to swell. When 
Captain Mellor returned to his 
ship with the news he probably 
voiced the general sentiment of 
the harbour. 

“They had a pretty hard 
nerve to put that thing up at 
all,’’ he said at the supper table. 
“ Hspecially,”’ he added, “ after 
we had taken ten days out of 
her on the passage and actually 
sailed past her.’’ 

“Who could have taken it, 
sir?’ the mate asked. 

“Some of her own hands 
took it down and threw it 
overboard ; I hear they’re dis- 
gruntled,’”’ the captain answered 
promptly. ‘‘ Who else? Now, 
tell me, mister, could anybody 
possibly board that ship out in 
the stream and get away with 
a thing like that ? ” 

The captain of the Loralai 
thought it possible; he called 
it rank piracy and induced the 
police to investigate the matter. 
For some days it was discussed 
on board every ship in Calcutta, 
in every hotel and mess—then 
the mate of a Bluenose barque 
shot the nigger cook, and the 
general talk switched over to 
that. 

Saturday evening came, and 
with it Johnny felt the urge for 
a celebration. 

“ How about a slap-up dinner 
ashore and a look at the circus 
afterwards ?’’ he asked his 
friend. 

“Very nice, old boy, but 
we’re beanless.”’ 

“Tm going aft to try my 
persuasive eloquence on the 
old man.’ 
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Captain Mellor was seated 
beside the open skylight. As 
a rule he was not niggardly in 
handing out pocket-money to 
his apprentices, but just before 
supper he had received a report 
from the steward that six jam 
tartlets meant for the cabin 
table had disappeared from the 
pantry. As usual suspicion had 
fallen on Johnny. 

“Talk about ’ard cases, sir,’”’ 
the steward said bitterly. 
“That boy was never born, ’e 
was quarried.” 

The captain was still brooding 
over the theft of the tartlets, 
and his reception of Johnny 
was brusque, not to say rude. 

‘* Not a red cent,’’ he growled. 
‘“* Get off the poop before I help 
you off.” 

In face of that even Johnny 
could not bring his persuasive 
eloquence into play. He went 
down the port ladder, turned 
at the foot of it, and was about 
to shake his fist at the invisible 
captain when a soft female 
voice addressed him. Mrs Mellor 
was standing in the doorway 
that led into the cabin from the 
main-deck. 

“What did you want ten 
rupees for, Johnny ? ’’ she asked. 

“To buy curios for my 
mother and sister, madam,” the 
apprentice replied sadly. 

“But the ship will be a 
long time in Caleutta yet; I’m 
sure the captain will give you 
money next week.” 

‘“‘ My sister is getting married, 
madam, and—and I wanted to 
send her a present by next 
mail.” 

The break in his voice went 
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straight to Mrs Mellor’s kindly 
heart. 

“ Wait a minute,” she said. 

She returned with silver coins 
clinking in her hands and gave 
the apprentice ten rupees, for 
which he offered humble and 
grateful thanks. 

“ Get a move on, Bill; we’re 
for the beach,’’ he said joyfully 
when he returned to the half- 
deck. 

“Heavens! did the old 
blighter actually fork out ? ” 

“He didn’t, but his spouse 
did. Come on.’’ 

Next day it was Johnny’s 
turn to keep ship, and Bill, as 
usual, stayed with him. Soon 
after the others had gone ashore 
Johnny was hailed from the poop. 

“Did you buy those curios 
with the money Mrs Mellor 
gave you last night?” the 
captain asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Bring them up here and 
let’s have a look at them.’’ 

The order did not incon- 
venience Johnny in the least. 
Macrae, who was on shore, 
had already bought curios, 
and in the Moor of Rannoch, 
as in most other sailing ships, 
any apprentice who locked his 
sea-chest would have been ostra- 
cised promptly. Johnny went 
up on the poop and laid Macrae’s 
curios before the captain and 
his wife. There was a silk 
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scarf, an ivory brooch, filagree 
work, and small brass Hindu 
gods and temples. 

“ Good gracious, Johnny, how 
did you manage to get all those 
for ten rupees?’’ Mrs Mellor 
exclaimed. 

“ Well—er—madam, I had 
two rupees of my own and Bill 
lent me two more.” 

“But, even then! Fancy 
all those for fourteen rupees, 
dear. You must take me to the 
shop, Johnny.” 

‘“‘T went to more than one 
shop, madam.”’ 

“* Well, you must come shop- 
ping with me. I’m sure the 
captain will give you a day off.” 

“T don’t think a white lady 
could possibly go to. those 
shops, sir; they’re right in the 
slums,’”’ Johnny protested. 

“ All right ; that’lldo. Take 
your stuff away,” Captain Mellor 
said gruffly. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful the bar- 
gains those boys can get?” 
Mrs Mellor said after Johnny 
had left the poop. 

“ Bargains!’’ the captain 
snorted. ‘“T’ll bet he stole 
half those things. J knew why 
he didn’t want to go back to 
the shop.” 

“But surely, dear, a nice, 
gentlemanly boy like that 
wouldn’t steal anything.” 

“Oh, my God!” Captain 
Mellor gasped faintly. 


VI. 


Two months passed, and the loaded one of jute, was almost 


Moor of Rannoch, having dis- 
charged a full cargo of salt and 


ready for sea. 


The crew was 
employed bending sail and the 
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captain was engaged in ship’s 
business on shore. Mrs Mellor 
found the time hanging heavily 
on her hands, so, after the mid- 
day meal, she told the steward 
to go along to the half-deck 
and inform the boys that if 
they had any clothes that 
required patching, or socks that 
needed darning, they might 
leave them lying in their bunks 
before they went aloft again. 
She promised herself a pleasant 
afternoon’s work, darning and 
stitching on the poop under the 
awning. A motherly soul, she 
had looked after the apprentices’ 
clothes since the voyage began, 
and, graceless young savages 
though three of them were, they 
appreciated it. 

The captain being ashore, the 
mate was not so vociferous as 
usual, but all hands were as 
busy as beavers, and most of 
them were up on the yards, 
when the captain’s wife went 
into the little iron house, abaft 
the mainmast, which was the 
apprentices’ home. She col- 
lected the clothes in need of 
repair and bundled them up, 
then decided to have a look 
at Macrae’s curios, of which she 
had heard a great deal. She 
opened the lid of his wooden 
sea-chest and took out the 
articles, one by one; immedi- 
ately it struck her that they 
were the identical ones Johnny 
had brought on the poop; they 
even included the scarf which 
that youth intended to send to 
his sister by the next mail. 
She was grieved and shocked, 
but felt she must be fair; after 
all there was no reason why 
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Macrae should not have bought 
the same articles as Johnny. 
She would make sure. 

She opened Johnny’s sea- 
chest. The first things she came 
on were a starched white shirt 
with his uniform cap lying on 
it, a collar, and a black tie. 
Under the shirt was his brass- 
bound uniform suit, neatly 
folded. She removed the suit 
and continued the search hope- 
fully. She found underclothing 
and two pairs of heavy stockings. 
Underneath was a large, rough 
towel wrapped round some- 
thing. This was better, and she 
rejoiced, for she was fond of 
Johnny ; evidently he was more 
careful than Macrae; instead 
of leaving his curios lying ex- 
posed he had stowed them away 
neatly. Whatever was in the 
towel was heavy, so she placed 
it on top of another sea-chest 
and gingerly removed the cover- 
ing. Then she felt as if she 
must scream ; lying before her 
in all its glory of snowy-white 
and brilliant vermilion was the 
painted cock of the Loralai! 
It took her some time to re- 
cover, then she replaced every- 
thing in the sea-chests and 
walked sadly out of the half- 
deck carrying the bundle of 
clothes. Sitting in her deck- 
chair under the poop awning, 
held prisoner by the secret she 
shared with the inhabitants of 
the little iron house, she reflected 
that she might as well give 
up all hope of unravelling the 
mysterious workings of at least 
one boy’s mind so long as she 
remained in the ship. 

Three days later the Moor of 
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Rannoch was ready for sea. 
The north-east monsoon had 
set in and there was a nip in 
the morning air that brought 
promise of Calcutta’s delightful 
cold weather. The stars were 
shining brightly when, at two 
o’clock in the morning, an 
assistant harbourmaster came 
on board to unmoor. Unmoor- 
ing was as tedious a job as 
mooring had been. It was 
seven o’clock before the cables 
had been stowed, the bower 
anchors shackled on, and the 
ship left holding by a slip-wire 
to the outer buoy. It was then 
so late on the ebb-tide that the 
assistant harbourmaster had not 
time to back down to Garden 
Reach as is usually done; in- 
stead he towed up-stream to 
where the channel was wider 
and a vacant outer berth gave 
room to swing the ship. She 
anchored with a short length of 
chain, and awaited the coming 
up of the flood-tide. When she 
eventually got under way she 
would have to tow down past 
most of the ships moored in the 
harbour. 

By a quarter to eight she 
had swung to the flood; the 
anchor was hove up and she 
started on her homeward voy- 
age. She got down abreast of 
the Loralai and was passing 
about fifty yards off her. 

“* Moor of Rannoch, ahoy!” 
the captain of the Loralai 
roared. 

te Hullo ! ”? 
responded. 

“T’ll have the law on you 
yet! You can’t get away with 
that! Tl have you in jail 
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when we get back to England !” 
pealed across the water in 
furious sentences. 

*¢ What on earth is the matter 
with the man?” the puzzled 
Captain Mellor asked. 

He looked round the poop 
in bewilderment. The assistant 
harbourmaster grinned; the 
mate coughed discreetly. 

“‘ Look up at the main truck, 
sir,” he said. 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo !”’ 

On the Moor of Rannoch’s 
foredeck a stentorian Irish 
voice, which fortunately the 
captain failed to recognise, had 
given an excellent imitation of 
a rooster saluting the dawn in 
Connemara. In tones that be- 
came almost incoherent with 
passion the frantic captain of 
the Loralai shouted more abuse. 
Captain Mellor was also an- 
noyed; he saw the rigid re- 
spectability on which he prided 
himself being shattered in full 
view of the whole port. 

“T’ll get to the bottom of 
this, mister,’’ he fumed to the 
mate. “Get all hands along 
here; J’ll talk to them.”’ 

“The hands have gone to 
breakfast, sir, and they’ve been 
working since two o’clock,’’ the 
mate reminded him. 

“ All right, then ; as soon as 
they’ve finished. Bring the 
boys along first.” 

Captain Mellor could not leave 
the poop when towing through 
@ crowded harbour. His 
anxious wife swallowed only a 
few mouthfuls of food, then 
went on deck to join him. Soon 
she welcomed a change in his 
demeanour; as the Moor of 
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Rannoch passed ship after ship 
and was greeted with jocular 
congratulations from the cap- 
tains and subdued cheers from 
the crews, Captain Mellor bright- 
ened up. By the time she got 
down to Garden Reach, and 
the Bengal pilot took charge, 
he was strutting the poop with a 
light and airy step. The mate 
came up the companionway. 

“ Shall I fetch the boys now, 
sir?’ he asked. 

“ What’s that? Yes, yes; 
you can send them along now, 
Mr Fraser,’’ Captain Mellor 
answered pleasantly. 

The apprentices trooped aft. 
Johnny was the last to reach 
the poop ladder, and stopped 
when he felt a touch on his 
arm. Mrs Mellor was again at 
the cabin door. 

“ Johnny, make a clean breast 
of it—for my sake,” she pleaded. 

The apprentice’s face regis- 
tered complete astonishment. 
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‘‘Make a clean breast of 
what, madam ? ” 

“T didn’t think you would 
try to deceive me, Johnny,’ 
Mrs Mellor said reproachfully, 
and pointed up to the main 


truck. ‘Confess to the cap 
tain; he’s not a bit angry, 
really.” 


* All right, madam, I will.’ 

“Thank you, Johnny; I'll 
give you some of my curios for 
your mother and sister,’’ Mrs 
Mellor said. She turned into 
the cabin and glanced over her 
shoulder. “Seeing that you 
don’t possess them,’’ she added 
mischievously. 

She left a very astonished 
boy behind her. Was the 
woman a witch, or a talented 
detective ? And did she mean 
that he did not possess curios, 
or did not possess a mother 
and sister? If the latter, she 
was partially wrong—Johnny 
had a mother. 
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IRISH CONVERSATION PIECE. 


BY DOROTHY McCALL. 


“ Wuy,’’ I ask myself, now 
that I have returned sound in 
wind and limb from the country 
that bore my father, “did I 
stay away so long?” ‘“ Why,” 
my English friends asked, “ will 
you goalone?” ‘“ Why not?” 
chuckled Mr O'Reilly, “ ’tis 
never alone you will be; the 
heart is very good in my 
country.”’ He was right. Who 
would seek solitude on a holiday 
must find some other hunting 
ground than that provided by 
the friendliest and most hospi- 
table people in the world. 

Far from wishing to be alone, 
I merely wanted to be free to 
wander at will, on foot or by 
bus, and to know the Irishman 
on his hearth, his field, or his 
donkey-cart. These things were 
vouchsafed to me in some 
Measure; more especially be- 
cause I had a quest. Mine was 
to discover a few names and 
dates of purely personal in- 
terest, to find if a tall Georgian 
house yet stood on a quay in 
Limerick and a country-house 
on the Shannon banks—‘ Rose- 
lawn ’—which spelled romance 
to young hearts I knew only 
when they were growing old, 
as I have related in a former 
paper.! 

The quest might be barren 
of material results, yet it would 
and did serve me well as a 


means to the larger end—the 
holiday of a lifetime. 

I boarded the steamer early, 
and went on deck to watch the 
last light fading from the Welsh 
hills and to see the cargo being 
shipped. This consisted largely 
of cans of paint. After we had 
slipped up to Cork in a sad mist 
which shut out Queenstown and 
the lovely bends of the river, 
the reason became apparent. 
No conceivable number of 
paint-pots, it seemed, could 
ever suffice for the needs of 
Cork. For that finely situated 
city, with some of the most 
impressive streets and quays 
in these Islands, appeared dingy 
and bedraggled and as though 
the houses had not known the 
painter’s brush for many, many 
years. Even when the sun 
shone out, I was sadly dis- 
appointed in a city I had longed 
to explore ever since read- 
ing Sean O’FAéolain’s hauntingly 
lovely book, ‘ Bird Alone.’ The 
‘wine-red ’ houses on the quays 
are shadows of better days, 
except when the sun warms 
them to a splendour of colour 
at evening. Even those on St 
Patrick’s Hill—the local Harley 
Street—are not as well cared 
for as they deserve. 

“But did ye not see Patrick 
Street and the half of it they 
are after rebuilding?” one 





1 See “ Limerick Childhood.” 
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asked me. I had, and had also 
noted that the Irish are still 
great stone-builders and have 
never degraded the grand tra- 
dition of a classical fagade to a 
muddle of fussy ornament. I 
gave him Patrick Street, and 
he told me how, after those 
affairs, lightly dismissed with a 
wave of the hand as “ the 
trouble,” Cork received a 
princely sum for her ruined and 
blasted main thoroughfare from 
a longsuffering English Govern- 
ment. The fathers of the city 
spent the windfall right royally 
on Patrick Street, and the 
building trade was occupied 
therewith for so many years 
that the fair wear and tear of 
the rest of the city went to the 
wall. I accepted the explana- 
tion gravely. Besides, the sun 
now shone out in splendour, 
and, when the mist had rolled 
away, shed a radiance on old 
stone mills and warehouses ; 
on bridges of a surpassing grace 
and strength; on the quaint 
double-faced tower of St Anne’s, 
Shandon. 

We strolled up on to a fine 
windy headland to watch the 
boys having a great game of 
football. My friend discoursed 
on sport in all its branches, and 
especially on the national game 
of hurling. Southern Ireland 
was in breathless suspense over 
the approaching clash of the 
leading sides, when the cham- 
pions of Limerick were destined 
to be outclassed in an Homeric 
struggle. 

Memory returned of an inimi- 
table Somerville and Ross story 
of the R.M.’s unforeseen and 
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unfortunate participation in the 
illegal game of rolling a stone 
ball down a ‘bohireen.’ My 
friend’s eye glistened with pride 
in his Saorstat as he related 
that the game was no longer 
illegal and that it flourished 
especially in Cork. On given 
days, certain steep streets would 
be cleared for its practice and 
silver cups won. He described 
the manner in which a crack 
player would roll an iron ball 
weighing sixty pounds down a 
hill, allowing with uncanny skill 
for ‘ breaking’ at the bends. It 
seemed a sound idea thus to 
take the sting out of a national 
pastime. Only a straw, but 
blowing the right way, I 
thought! It is obviously al- 
ways best to sail round rather 
than across that complex bundle 
of contradictions which goes to 
the making of “ the playboy of 
the Western World.”’ 

An elderly farmer in home- 
spun stood leaning on his carved 
thorn stick and joining in the 
talk of sport. ‘“ Did ye see the 
aeroplanes a8 ye came up the 
river ?’’ he queried ; ‘ was ye 
ever up?” 

I had to plead a craven lack 
of adventure in which it seemed 
I was in an overwhelming 
minority in Cork; for he went 
on: “ Faith, ’tis sick and tired 
of aeroplanes we are now. They 
came last year and ivery man, 
woman, and child that was in 
it went up.” 

** But,’”’ I asked doubtfully, 
‘wasn’t it too expensive for 
some of them?’ The man of 
small but solid possessions in- 
dulged in a laugh. ‘Sure, the 
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half of the town may be living 
on the other half, but the good- 
for-nothings and the likes of 
thim that would be popping 
round the corner has always 
money to spend.”’ 

“ But you-——,”’ I ventured, 
treading delicately. 

“ Ah, sure then, I did go up 
too, and if ye did not look 
down, ’tis in a train ye would 
be thinking yourself.” He 
warmed to the subject notwith- 
standing. 

‘‘ Pwas with herself I made 
the trip. We was seated on 
opposite sides of the car, and 
herself looked out. 

“¢PDan,’ says she to me, 
‘look down, Dan’; an’ I did. 

“ ¢>Tis over the asylum we 
are passing,’ says I. 

‘‘ ¢ Dan,’ says she to me, ° ’tis 
in it we should be.’ ” 

Down on the quays I sighted 
a real old-style fiddler, with 
bearded and gnarled visage, a 
tattered coat streaming at right 
angles to his bent figure. Alas ! 
the children did be troubling 
him, and the jig broke off into 
a short but decisive engagement 
down an alley at the point of 
the bow. Other less attractive 
fiddlers were on Patrick Street, 
who played the ‘ Londonderry 
Air,” to which is there any 
other to hold a candle, unless 
it be “ Ye Banks and Braes ”’ ? 

As I climbed one of those 
gloomy staircases, which in Ire- 
land so often lead surprisingly 
to clean bedrooms, I gave 
thanks for the entertainment I 
had garnered before ever my 
first day was over. 

The sun shone as I boarded 
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a bus for Limerick next morning 
and drove through a pleasant 
green country of small farms, 
the driver negotiating with con- 
summate skill the zigzag road, 
and calling up a wish that 
some of our English C3 drivers 
might serve an apprenticeship 
on that course before being 
let loose on the Kingston By- 
pass or the Great West Road. 
The journey was a silent one, 
partly because I had not yet 
quite rid myself of the notion 
that the Irish might not want 
to talk to me, and because [ 
had been warned in a hushed 
whisper on the boat not to 
talk politics as I valued my life, 
There was little else passing 
after the recent elections, and 
supposing, as my fellow voyager 
had darkly hinted, the pockets 
around me should be bulging 
with pistols and bombs, a bus 
would be a bad place to be a 
target. Those bulges soon re- 
solved themselves into nothing 
worse than barmbrack and 
soda bread, delicacies I had 
tasted in early youth and longed 
for ever since. I descended at 
Charleville to buy some, and 
found that the zest remained. 
A holiday is largely conditioned 
by the food you eat ! 
Delectable blue mountains 
came into view and vanished 
again. We passed over brown 
trout streams and _ through 
sleepy towns. A salient feature 
of the landscape struck me 
forcibly—a passion for strong 
gate-posts, which must, I im- 
agine, have their origin away 
back in Ireland’s stormy past. 
The tiniest cottage with a 
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thatch, a box of geraniums in 
the window and a _ fuchsia- 
edged pathway, will sport a 
pair of massive stone posts 
anything from two to five feet 
in diameter. The gate may be 
of the flimsiest or even be 
non-existent, but not to keep 
up a pair of splendid portals 
would evidently mean a fall in 
dignity. I was reminded of the 
Hssex farm moats which are 
said to refer back to the age 
when the wolf still rampaged 
in England. 

A few scattered villas and a 
brand-new all-electricity house 
warn the traveller that he is 
approaching the third city of 
the Free State. He passes by 
some dull terraces and is sud- 
denly plunged back into the 
eighteenth century. Only the 
raw bricks of a Jesuit college 
on one side tell him that the 
Crescent he enters is not a 
dream, and that powder and 
patches will not meet his eye 
on the footway. He sweeps 
down the long continuous 
thoroughfare of O’Connell Street, 
Patrick and Rutland Streets to 
Charlotte’s Quay between rows 
of lovely Georgian houses of 
dark-red brick, built apparently 
to one pattern. Even the 
porticoes are uniform. A pair 
of Ionic pillars above a stately 
flight of stone steps supports 
each beautiful fanlight, and 
with few exceptions the win- 
dows with their twelve or six- 
teen panes remain intact, 
though here and there shop- 
fronts and plate-glass supervene 
unhappily. It is sad, when he 
comes to examine them in 


detail, to find the hand of 
time and man’s destructive 
powers revealed to him. For 
the houses are somewhat rav- 
aged—glass out of a fanlight 
here, a broken step there. When 
he reaches Charlotte’s Quay, 
where the style reaches its 
zenith, he finds a state of 
indescribable squalor. Swarms 
of ragged children run in and 
out of the broken doors; for 
these once palatial merchants’ 
houses have become a hive of 
tenement homes, occupied by 
the poorest of the poor, facing 
to the Abbey River, which 
runs out of the Shannon to 
make a loop round the King’s 
Island. Round the corner are 
the old Custom House with its 
riverside garden and other 
quays, their tall houses all 
showing the same sad face. 
And past them flows the strong 
tide of the Shannon from which 
the Atlantic breezes blow, fresh 
and cleansing. 

I had spent an hour or two 
as a dreaming child being 
driven round Limerick in a 
jaunting-car, and longing to 
remain and taste the full flavour 
of its charms. I thanked my 
stars that the dream was not 
yet quite dead, within or with- 
out, as I leaned over the para- 
pet of Sarsfield Bridge looking 
out to Thomond’s seven stone 
arches and King John’s Castle. 
That massive keep, and the 
battlemented tower of St Mary’s 
Cathedral, gleaming in the 
strong sunshine, seemed to be 
mocking the eight centuries 
that have not availed to break 
their strength or turn them 
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into ruins, for the climate deals 
kindly with the native lime- 
stone. 

In the evening I walked 
beside the Abbey River, past 
Sir Harry’s Mall, where my 
quest drew its first blank; for 
the tall houses were all de- 
parted, and only imagination 
could call back my father sailing 
boats in one of the great 
cellars. Beyond, on the King’s 
Island, hundreds of trim white 
houses were rising, some already 
occupied by former tenement 
dwellers from the crumbling 
Georgian quays ; a fine scheme, 
but only the years will make 
it popular. The fanlighted 
staircases leading to single im- 
mense rooms and Adam fire- 
places form the background 
that the shawled women still 
mourn when dispossessed by 
the house-breaker of modern 
progress. 

A tall, handsome old man 
was leaning against a pollard 
willow sucking an empty pipe 
and lovingly watching his 
donkey feed on the grass he 
had come from the other end 
of the town to find. To give 
him the solace of talk was 
easy ; for we had a link in that 
he was an old gunner and I 
had been brought up from the 
cradle to tell the time by the 
Woolwich Gun. His war ex- 
periences on the Salonika front 
were fast fading, but memory 
of the hospital at Malta had 
lasted. He longed that I might 
have known the grand fellow 
that was in it, the dochthor 
that would never see ye but 
he would say, “‘ An’, Mike, have 
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ye sure had your pint of beer 


today ?’’ There were other 
gentlemen, too, in the good old 
days that were gone from 
Treland. 

“Did ye ever know Lord 
Dunraven, now? That was a 
lovely gentleman. Ye was after 
admiring me little donkey's 
brass head-strap ; the same did 
belong to Lord Dunraven, and 
tis many a bit of furniture 
and crockery I could be buying 
from thim great houses. ’Twas 
always, ‘Step into the kitchen 
and get your fill’ with the likes 
of the grand gentlemen that 
was in it then.” 

He-was keeping himself and 
his loved donkey just off the 
brink of starvation on an old- 
age pension and the few pence 
they could earn by carting 
wood or turf. Faithfully he 
stood watching that none should 
interfere with the donkey’s free 
meal; for the children, he said, 
did be very cruel and would 
torment him if he left him 
alone. He crossed himself as 
the evening bell sounded from 
the distant spire of St John’s. 
Then he invited me to attend 
a meeting of nine hundred dogs, 
and, the tobacco shortage ad- 
justed, gave the loveliest of 
Trish greetings, ‘‘ God send you 
happy days.” 

Happy days indeed followed, 
and often I remembered that 
sad-eyed old man—also a grand 
gentleman—a pathetic survival 
of the past; for it must be 
owned that the old gunner, 
with his lament for a vanished 
society, is one of a diminish- 
ing minority. The general 
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impression forced on even a 
loyalist from England is differ- 
ent. A new generation has 
grown up to disregard the tales 
of a grandfather and to live 
pretty contentedly in and for 
the Free State. There is a 
good side to this; for un- 
doubtedly many even middle- 
aged and elderly members of 
the community, with affinities 
to former allegiances, are join- 
ing with the young and ardent 
in a valiant effort to run 
Southern Ireland as a going 
concern. One gets a strong 
impression that divisions of 
race and creed are weakening, 
and that Southern Ireland is 
beginning to forget the where- 
abouts of the hatchet, even 
when not actually engaged in 
burying it. I may have been 
lucky ; for I met but a handful 
of berserkers of either side 
whose eyes blazed as they 
brandished the worn-out old 
weapon round their heads. 


Next morning I was wakened 
by a strangely familiar yet long- 
forgotten sound, which resolved 
itself into that of many hoofs 
and rumbling wheels. The 
street below was alive with 
horse and donkey traffic. 
Shawled women and small boys 
drove scarlet donkey-vans, each 
carrying a can or two of milk 
to the creamery. There were 
larger carts bringing in wood 
and vegetables from the country 
and drawn by fine thick-set 
cobs. Four nuns bowled past 
in @ smart governess cart, 
chattering gaily, one of them 
handling the reins in masterly 
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fashion. Jaunting-cars were 
bringing farmers’ wives in their 
best clothes into town for 
shopping. There was even a 
mysterious contraption, which 
revealed itself to my astonished 
gaze as a hoary landau, with 
its decaying upholstery planked 
over, doing valiant service as 
calrier’s van. 

I plunged into this jolly scene 
to wander round the town and 
look for the key of St John’s 
Parish Churchyard. That, after 
scouring the town, I eventually 
retrieved the key of St Munchin’s 
was to be expected, and that 
when I did find the right key, 
I had to get the boys of the 
neighbourhood to wrestle with 
it before I got in, was just as 
natural. I eventually searched 
the St John’s registers in a 
third chureh with a _ genial 
dignitary who would have worn 
gaiters in England, but was 
here trousered and entirely ap- 
proachable and helpful, despite 
the humble nature of my thirst 
for information. He even 
thanked me for making him 
go through the records so 
thoroughly, and refused to ac- 
cept more than a trifling dona- 
tion to the Church Funds. 

We came on sidelights on the 
practical value of respectability 
in centuries past. Entry after 
entry there was, in those sur- 
prisingly well-preserved though 
jumbled records, of “ soldier’s 
child,”’ “a poor woman’s child ”’ : 
no name vouchsafed to those 
luckless little passengers who 
had been so unwelcome or passed 
so swiftly from a world that 
could prove very hard to them. 
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It was good to come out into 
the light again and move on to 
the more robust company of 
the Freemen’s Rolls at the 
Town Hall, in which there is 
much of antiquarian interest. 

I had found all I was likely 
to find in Limerick, but now 
carried on my researches in a 
spirit of pure adventure, and 
because half the town was 
roused to a friendly emulation 
in sharing my quest as they 
passed me from hand to hand. 

It was—‘‘ And now you would 
need to meet So-and-so, he 
lives at 23, but it is next to 26 
in that street”; or “Mr A. 
will be your man unless you 
was to go and see his brother- 
in-law that was once church- 
warden.’”’ And I would go to 
23 and find that it was next to 
28 after all, and that the church- 
warden’s gardener was as 
anxious to help as ever the 
brother-in-law could be, sug- 
gesting that I should interrupt 
a tennis match to get hold of 
him. 

One day I wandered into 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
intrigued by the date 1809 over 
its door. Commerce seemed to 
have deserted it. I passed 
through a quiet stone-paved 
hall to find a wonderful upper 
room with a glorious Britannia 
carved on its brass and marble 
mantel, facing a unique eigh- 
teenth century bookcase which 
must have been designed and 
built for the room. Through 
the window an old stone pigeon- 
cote graced the high garden 
wall; once it had held pigeons, 
trained to carry messages from 
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the merchants living in their 
country houses, before the tele- 
graph came. As I focussed my 
camera on it the representative 
of Commerce at last found me. 
Far from resenting my intrusion, 
he helped to steady the camera 
and then spent half an hour 
searching the great bookcase 
for an old diary that would 
interest me. He did not find 
it, but then he so well might 
have; for he pointed out an 
ancient petition and plan for 
widening the docks which had 
been retrieved and sent back 
by a firm of Lancashire waste- 
paper merchants. Those classi- 
cal fronts in O’Connell Street 
must yet hide many secrets 
for the antiquarian, and many 
documents still remain in out- 
of-the-way corners that would 
have been burned to ashes, if 
stored, as an orderly people 
would have stored them, in 
the Four Courts at Dublin. _ 

Weeks could be pleasantly 
spent in the offices of the oldest 
newspaper in Ireland —‘ The 
Limerick Chronicle ’—with its 
almost unbroken collection of 
files. I spent one happy after- 
noon turning over two that 
held some interest for me, and 
noting that you could in 1851 
have visited the ‘ Chrystal 
Palace by a Cheap and Elegant 
mode of Travel” by sea for 
fifteen shillings return and have 
stayed five weeks had its charms 
held out so long. 

Another day the owner of 
the very old printing office of 
the Mackern brothers showed 
me their old poster of 1809 in 
a frame. To printing and 
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stationery they added the sale 
of the “new festal matches, 
warranted to light a candle 
instantaneously.’”’ It must have 
been truly festal to throw away 
the tinder-box, make a paper- 
weight of the flint, and flock to 
Bank Place to buy the miracle 
we esteem so lightly today. 

It was hard to see the 
Cathedral and the breached 
city walls for all the human 
contacts that were arranged 
for me. I was even met on a 
doorstep with the query—* Are 
you the lady from England 
that wrote that book?” For 
a copy of ‘ Blackwood’s’ in 
which I had discoursed on 
“Limerick Childhood” had 
been handed round the town, 
and it appeared that the judge 
would like to see me. 

I found myself invited to sit 
in glory beside him on the 
Bench to watch the adminis- 
tration of justice. The court 
was of later date than that in 
which my father had found 
boyish amusement listening to 
the witty sallies of the lawyers 
of a century before. 

The atmosphere was serious 
and justice was conducted, as 
I saw it, in an admirable and 
impartial manner. There were 
some light moments, as when 
argument raged whether a 
human body was a_ soft 
substance. ‘Some are, some 
are not, Mr A.,” remarked his 
lordship. ‘ Was ye perfectly 
sober when ye started?” was 
@ question put by defending 
counsel to a witness. A modest 
list of drinks consumed, alarm- 
ing to me, convinced even the 
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prosecuting counsel that his 
sobriety must have been en- 
tirely beyond question. Any- 
way the accused was acquitted, 
leaving me assured that an 
Irish jury’s strong suit is mercy. 

I was sorry to have missed a 
case in another court, concern- 
ing a fight with brooms and 
pails on a tenement house 
staircase, in which the defendant 
clinched her argument with— 
“T am a lover of harmony, 
your worship, me husband being 
a musicianeer ! ”’ 

Fortune took me to an hotel 
where my quest brought me 
many friends and never-failing 
entertainment. It used to be 
said that every Englishman met 
every other sooner or later 
under the clock at Charing 
Cross. That Irish hotel lounge 
holds a like position, where 
travellers from all parts meet 
to while away an hour over a 
drink between trains, or a night 
before crossing the great water- 
way to other parts. There is a 
clock too, @ curious clock, 
which has the merit for the 
reveller of making time turn 
back after he imagines mid- 
night to be approaching. And, 
outside, another clock thought- 
fully breaks off its chimes for 
the night watches, to begin 
them an hour to the good next 
morning, an hour mysteriously 
replaced during the day! For 
these things alone it is worth 
going to Ireland; how much 
more for the amazing and sus- 
taining conversation that flows 
on like the majestic Shannon 
while the clocks do their fancy 
turns! It is ceaselessly borne 
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in on the listener that the Irish 
never make conversation ; for 
never is time long enough to 
exhaust all the engrossing topics 
that are lying around. A mere 
listener at first, I found myself 
before long drawn into the 
magnetic circle, the drops of 
native blood I carry expanding 
in the climate and leading me 
to heights of conversational 
prowess of which I had never 
dreamed. Men and women of 
every county and class met 
me there, turned my opinions 
inside out, invited me to their 
homes and their friends’ homes, 
to share their drinks and their 
friends’ drinks, looked up my 
ancestors, Offered me cuttings 
for my garden and horses for 
my non-existent stable, or any 
other odd thing that would 
please. 

An old priest who has served 
his Church at the other end of 
the earth for fifty years, re- 
turning to finish his course with 
his own people, sits enthroned 
as permanent president of that 
kaleidoscopic debating society, 
supported by a faithful ‘ Bos- 
well’ to gather up the ends of 
talk. One evening it was 
politics, and when I repeated 
the warning I had received on 
the boat, their delight knew 
no bounds. “If you didn’t 
talk politics in Ireland, what 
in the world would you talk ? ”’ 
The joke was still going the 
rounds when I left. 

Another night it was the 
vexed question of the Irish 
language which brought the 
old man like a war-horse into 
the fray. He had taught him- 
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self Gaelic to while away lonely 
hours in the Bush, and here 
were his irreverent young coun- 
trymen, who had learned it at 
school, laughing at the State’s 
efforts to keep it alive. “TJ 
hate to hear those things said,” 
he blazed out; “Irish is one 
of the root languages of the 
world, older than St Patrick, 
older than Latin 7 

Here a startling interruption 
occurred in the form of a 
recitation of “ mensa, mensa, 
mensam——’”’ from a far-away 
corner of the lounge. The 
proud possessor of the Latin 
tongue was a Leicester girl, 
recently imported to teach the 
Limerick girls to make better 
shoes; and desperately home- 
sick. The old men and the 
company generally took her 
to their hearts forthwith, and 
settled that she must now add 
Irish to her other accomplish- 
ments. 

The talk shifted to the great 
annual pilgrimage to the sum- 
mit of Croagh Patrick, and the 
old priest grew eloquent once 
more. ‘“ St Patrick fasted forty 
days and forty nights on that 
mountain, and he prayed that 
the true faith might never 
depart from the land. And, by 
the grace of God, it never has. 
The Danes came, and were 
driven back; then,’ turning 
fiercely on the heretics, ‘‘ your 
countrymen came——”’ 

““T claim a half-share in St 
Patrick,” I murmured; and 
the fire died from his eyes and 
the only element that recon- 
ciles the creeds took its place, 
as he remembered that the 
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Leicester girl was also a mis- 
sionary to his people, if only 
of leather. He went on to 
describe the liners anchoring 
in Galway Bay to bring pilgrims 
from America, and planned me 
a route to get to the holy 
mountain which, with all the 
amendments suggested by the 
rest of the party, would have 
taken a week to carry out. 
They urged me to wear my 
oldest shoes. For there are 
four methods of ascending ; 
the very faithful go up a rocky 
gully barefoot, others wearing 
their shoes. The degrees of the 
Laodiceans may be known by 
whether they follow an easier 
route shod or unshod. Alas! 
I never got to Oroagh Patrick 
at all. Buses started at mid- 
night, and there were those 
clocks ! 

Another night it was a green 
rose I had been given which 
started hot discussion in the 
lounge. One was for carrying 
it to England in damp moss, to 
strike ten days later. Another 
sat down to write to the head 
gardener at Powerscourt, who 
would know the best way to 
keep its fading charms alive. 
I demurred at parting with 
my trophy to the expert, so 
another kind friend gave me a 
letter to his friend—Willie So- 
and-so— who would certainly 
send me a whole green rose- 
tree from his garden for the 
asking. To all of them the 
flower was a topic of surpassing 
interest leading to many others. 
I have it pressed between the 
leaves of a book, and perhaps 
I may write to Willie, but 
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when I show it to my country- 
men they remark that it is 
rather ugly. Such is the gulf 
that separates the practical 
Saxon from the Celtic dreamer! 
The green rose had fallen to 
me at Castle Connell, whither 
I went to seek the old house 
— Roselawn ’—from which my 
father and his youthful friends 
had sallied out long before to 
fish for salmon to the music 
of Handel. It was still stand 
ing, battered and neglected, its 
garden overgrown with weeds ; 
like so many others about, a 
ghost of a vanished way of life. 
The village of Castle Connell 
is also a shadow of past glories ; 
for the Shannon Power Scheme 
has diverted much water from 
the famous salmon leap, and 
no longer do fishermen from 
all over the world come there 
‘to finish their education.’ <A 
fifty-four pound salmon still 
gazes stolidly out of the window 
at Enright’s, and tales go round 
of that master of his craft. 
How he would place a box of 
cigarettes on the lawn and 
pick out one with every cast 
of his salmon line. How he 
would entertain distinguished 
company of a Sunday, saying, 
“Give us a song, Johnny?” 
and John M‘Cormack would 
sing through a long afternoon. 
It is a pleasant whitewashed 
village yet, where the eel-nets 
still provide some occupation, 
and to sit on a rock and watch 
the river swishing over the 
rapids is good enough occupa- 
tion for any who knew it not 
in its zenith. And, as always, 
there were new friends waiting 
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and tea in a cottage, with 
slices off a wheel loaf baked 
in a pot oven over a turf fire ; 
tales, too, of the baking of 
great numbers of such loaves 
and the boiling of scores of 
eggs a8 provender, in the old 
days, when some sad emigrant 
was to sail to America in the 
steerage. 

Memory is a strange long 
thing in Ireland ; for, after tea, 
my host borrowed a bicycle for 
me and took me off to interview 
an old man whose memory could 
perform great feats. He pointed 
out to me the great-grand- 
children of an old dame who had 
given my father rudimentary 
schooling in 1830—the year the 
cholera raged in Limerick. Old 
Micky was another pathetic 
survival, living alone in one of 
the ruinous lodges of Mount 
Shannon, yet grateful for even 
such a parlous shelter at the 
edge of a scene of devastation 
where was once unbridled 
luxury. His mind ran chiefly 
on the heroic sportsmen of 
bygone days. ‘“ Did ye ever 
hear tell of the Major?” he 
would exclaim, “ him that was 
lame and went to the hunt on 
a lame horse and came in at 
the death.”’ A chuckle, and he 
would break into another tale 
of a one-armed sportsman who 
would shoot along his left arm, 
bringing down the birds as fast 
as his loader could hand him 
his guns. That passion for 
sport, even if vicarious, seemed 
not too bad a solace for a very 
dim evening of life; for Micky 
was marvellously content with 
the crumbs fortune had left 
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him. He and a few squatters 
in the great range of stone 
stables and farm buildings sur- 
vive as strange heirs on the 
magnificent demesne of John 
Fitzgibbon—Lord Clare—once 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
entertained his friends right 
royally in the fine rooms which 
in that sad blackened ruin 
stand open to the sky today. 
We stood under it, my friend, 
a learned builder, discoursing 
of the ways of eighteenth- 
century building, and picking 
up fragments of stucco mould- 
ings from the rank grass, to 
show how strangely those 
classical architects could put 
it side by side with genuine 
stone. Building is a craft 
that leads a man into fasci- 
nating bypaths of knowledge, 
and, a8 we walked along a 
great stone wall, he pointed 
out the amazing skill of those 
masons of yore, who could 
form straight courses from 
stones of most varying size; 
told me further that it is 
a skill not yet dead in County 
Limerick. He took out his 
foot-rule to measure slates a 
yard square, leaning against 
the wall, and described the 
quarries of Killaloe from which 
they were hewn and the slabs 
that lie in the bed of the river, 
all of even thickness, ready to 
fish out for tombstones. We 
ended up in the Protestant 
church at Kilmurry, where are 
some of these, curiously sculp- 
tured in comparatively recent 
times with the symbols of the 
Passion and the Five Wounds. 
I have known many good 
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puilders and rare fellows. This 
Irishman is of the best. In his 
village they call him the man 
who knows everything from 
the Flood ! 

On my last day in Limerick 
I lunched with a grand old 
couple in their ninth decade. 
We sat on a terrace, gay with 
hollyhocks, looking over a 
beautiful view of the river and 
distant spires of the town, 
while they told me stories of 
‘the trouble.’ They had lived 
in a state of siege here for a 
week at a time, sharing their 
stores with poorer neighbours. 
The old lady had had to 
surrender her son’s motor- 
bicycle at pistol-point at dead 
of night. She chuckled as she 
recounted the polite and safe 
return of the machine on an- 
other dark night, and of a 
mysterious whisper dropped by 
a shawled woman in a shop 
later—*‘ Did ye get the bike 
back all right ?’’—to which a 
nod could be the only response. 
There was no rancour, and those 
old people—staunch Protestants 
and loyalists—gave an amazing 
impression of the living down of 
the past and of a new and 
better spirit emerging from 
many stained pages of history. 
Invincible humour is a precious 
birthright. ‘My dear,” she 
laughed, pointing to a row of 
cottages, “ some of them want 
another ‘ war.’ I couldn’t get 
sugar those weeks; they had 
all my raspberries.” 

I left my luggage in Limerick, 
and, taking a satchel, spent a 
week roaming in Connemara, 
staying a Sunday in Galway— 
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that town of innumerable 
streams rushing under grey- 
stone bridges to a bay of sur- 
passing loveliness. One of those 
bridges has a parapet worn to 
a polish as of marble; for on it 
are always leaning ruminant 
elbows, their owners’ eyes glued 
lovingly on the salmon swarm- 
ing below— “so thick, ye 
wouldn’t get a hand betwune 
thim.” Beyond is the largest 
medieval parish church in 
Ireland—like its compeer of 
England at Yarmouth—dedi- 
cated to St Nicholas, the patron 
of fishermen. It is a glorious 
fane and has the unusual attri- 
bute of being traditionally dated 
(probably erroneously) by the 
verbal testimony of an Arran 
islander, who died in 1580 at 
the age of 220 years! Possibly 
there is a connection with the 
other old gentleman, a centen- 
arian, who lies in the church, 
deeply lamented by his sorrow- 
ing father and grandfather. 

The old town abounds in 
Spanish houses, a testimony to 
the flourishing wine trade once 
carried on with the Peninsula. 
Above the humblest doorways 
may be seen finely cut coats of 
arms of the Lynches. 

Down at the harbour I came 
on the boatswain and gunner 
of the Free State Navy exer- 
cising his spaniel pups. He 
invited me to inspect the Fleet, 
which consists of one fishery 
protection vessel—the Muirchu 
or Sea Hound. She displays a 
star on her funnel commemor- 
ating her sinking of a submarine 
in days when she sailed as 
H.M.S. Helga. Now she scours 
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the seas for French fishermen 
poaching in territorial waters 
and carries a biologist and a 
neat laboratory amidships. We 
inspected her from stem to 
stern along with a party of 
brown-robed, shaven novices 
from a monastery. These 
gentle-faced, pallid young men 
were much encumbered with 
their flowing skirts and the 
large - scale umbrellas they 
carried, which became inextric- 
ably mixed with the companion- 
ladders, but their enjoyment 
of every moment of the mild 
Sunday spree was delightful. 
The boatswain, whose youth 
had been passed in the Royal 
Navy, had covered every avail- 
able rail, and even the dog-whip 
and coal-shovel handle, with 
intricate patterns of coach- 
whipping, and got out his needle 
and palm to demonstrate this 
fascinating craft. Then, lean- 
ing on his bright brass gun, he 
related proudly that it had been 
in action recently to fire across 
the bows of two ‘ Frenchmen,’ 
one of which had been captured. 
He was full of admiration for 
these hardy crews, who take a 
fortnight to reach the Irish 
coast and stay out for months 
at a time, living under the 
roughest conditions and sharing 
the scantiest fare, while the 
live fish is carried in a well 
open to the sea. An excise 
officer with whom I travelled 
next day told me that he had 
to search this particular boat, 
and that he found only one 
knife on board, with which he 
saw the men paring off the 
green mould from their long 
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French loaves. The captain 
got two months in gaol and the 
mate was sent home with the 
boat, doubtless to return anon, 
Justice is conducted in Irish in 
the Galway Courts, but an 
English interpreter has fre- 
quently to be provided for 
learned counsel from Dublin! 
On this occasion the trial drew 
delighted crowds to witness 
the fire of questions in three 
tongues —a veritable Babel! 
That Irish is still the living 
language of County Galway I 
was assured by this man and 
others, but try as I would, I 
only once heard it spoken 
spontaneously. 

With many a friendly lift, 
to give which is common form 
in country where the buses 
cease to run, I walked through 
some of the wild valleys of 
Connemara, lost in wonder at 
the grandeur of mountains and 
bays that vie with the Riviera 
for colour. There is still much 
that is primitive here: flocks 
of goats running on the moun- 
tain sides and sometimes, in 
front of a cottage, a stone 
handmill that may be centuries 
old. But the spirit of modernity 
creeps in apace. I watched 
young women, with beautifully 
‘permed’ hair strangely allied 
to clumping boots, herding 
flocks of cows to fresh pastures ; 
very few wore the scarlet skirts 
of legend. The plough is still 
almost unknown on the tiny 
fields, which look, as an Eng- 
lishwoman remarked, as though 
@ mountain had blown up over 
them. Suddenly a large printed 
notice - board will appear out 
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of a potato patch, denoting 
free seed given out by the 
State to be tried. Those who 
go to see the cabins delighted 
in by painters and novelists 
are doomed to disappointment. 
They may find the pig in the 
cabin here and there, but it 
will only be one which has 
become an adjunct to a better 
if less romantic house of 
concrete. 

For here, as everywhere in 
the Free State, rehousing is 
going ahead. I was invited to 
drink a glass of milk by a tall, 
handsome man who was occu- 
pied in ramming boulders from 
his land into a wooden concrete 
screen ; slowly and laboriously 
converting, by his own labour, 
the century-old home of his 
fathers into a good house. 
His pride in the work was 
splendid, and most of all it 
pleased him that the best room 
would be the old kitchen he 
had always known. He had a 
subsidy and a loan, but was 
allowed to do as he pleased 
with the State architect’s plans, 
so long as he did not reduce 
the minimum of rooms. This 
building was his recreation after 
a gruelling day on his ten-acre 
farm, to scratch a living from 
which he assured me was pos- 
sible, even without the sub- 
sidies from American emigrants 
that help out so many a poor 
Trish family. “ But,’ he sighed, 
“to do it, a man can never get 
enough sleep.’ 

A last walk down the lonely 
Recess valley overshadowed by 
the Twelve Pins of Connemara 
took me back to buses again 


and to Galway, where the races 
were in full swing and the fun 
of a fair in Eyre Square fast 
and furious. Tea and much 
company awaited me under a 
humble roof which had sheltered 
me the week before. The house 
was full of guards, quartered 
on it from neighbouring towns. 
These large and cheerful men 
in blue, who curiously resemble 
London policemen in their bon- 
homie and efficiency in keeping 
the peace, were taking in sur- 
prising quantities of tea and 
barmbrack in their turns off 
duty. They played cards and 
smoked and talked the while, 
vying with each other in praise 
of their home towns and con- 
firming the opinion I had formed 
of the increased sobriety and 
peaceableness that is abroad 
in the land. Fresh guards 
kept arriving, and our hard- 
worked hostess would pause 
on her way to the kitchen for 
new relays of tea, to effect 
formal introductions that would 
have graced a Royal Court. 
As I rose to go, one and another 
bent to shake my hand and 
issue invitations for another 
year. “You will come to 
Portumna—Princess Mary has 
a house there?” “ There is 
a good Hydro at my home; I 
will write the address for you.” 
Finally, one, most emphatic- 
ally, ‘‘ You will like my town ; 
it is a clean town.” I accepted 
all and sundry, marvelling at 
the friendliness and spirit of 
hospitality animating those 
simple men; pondering, too, 
a little sadly, the evident pride 
in Royalty which could go 
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with such queer entertainment 
of it on the border. A grey- 
haired sergeant walked to the 
square with me, and I ventured 
on that delicate ground of the 
outrages that had marred the 
Royal visit to Ulster. “ Ah!” 
he said witheringly, “‘ thim that 
does those things be just the 
common Irish.” I hope he is 
right. 

Waiting for the bus back to 
Limerick, I stood watching the 
crowds on the merry-go-rounds, 
and young people in resplendent 
evening dress going into the 
dancing marquee. An old 
woman from the Claddagh was 
watching too, silent and ab- 
sorbed, the flaring lights illumi- 
nating her wizened face and 
wom old eyes gazing from 
under her thick grey shawl, as 
though spellbound. Back in 
the past, perhaps, when she, 
too, was young and buxom and 
danced at the cross-roads to 
the fiddler’s music. She seemed 
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symbolic of the eternal sense of 
contrast which lies in all things 
Irish. 

I waited a long while for 
that bus, then a conductor 
sidled up and politely intimated 
that there would be no bus 
that night. The races had 
apparently had too exciting 
an effect on the driver; for I 
heard the conductor murmur 
to another—off stage, “‘ Did ye 
ever see the likes of that? 
Michael, he drove the bus to 
the wrong side of the square 
and has me and the passengers 
left behind.” 

Next day, as my ship swung 
slowly down the river from 
Cork, now resplendent in a 
gorgeous evening sun, I lived 
over again an unforgettable 
holiday—fresh contacts, glorious 
scenery, musical voices. But 
chiefly I mused on my old 
friend’s dictum. The heart is 
certainly very good in his 


country. 
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THEY WENT BY WATER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.0O. 


TROOP movements in India, 
in the hot weather or the 
cold, are not, even in these 
days, to be regarded as ‘ arm- 
chair journeys.’ But every- 
thing is relative; and the 
accounts which have come down 
to us of Indian military travel 
in the olden days, before the 
advent of the railway, make the 
slowest and most tedious move 
by troop-train appear by com- 
parison luxurious. 

I suppose no change in sol- 
diering conditions in India has 
been greater, from the days of 
our grandfathers to those of 
our fathers, than that from 
river to rail transport; and it 
is difficult nowadays to realise, 
when about the last thing we 
think of seeing on any of the 
rivers is @ passenger-boat larger 
than a two-man-operated ferry, 
what an everyday occurrence 
it was for troops to move by 
water. Many a time, as one has 
looked at stretches of the five 
great Punjab rivers, and even at 
the mighty Indus, one has mar- 
velled at their emptiness—at 
the completeness of their isola- 
tion from the ordinary existence 
of the soldier. Pig-sticking 
and shooting (there is little in 
the way of fishing) may occa- 
sionally direct the course of 
the officer to the banks of 
Sutlej or Chenab ; from Meerut 
he may wander to the Ganges 
at dreaming Garmukhtésar, or 


from Agra he may still ride out, 
in the cold-weather afternoons, 
to the sandy Jumna—but how 
little part these rivers play 
in his daily life, how less 
than little in the cantonment- 
bounded life of the private 
soldier ! 

One recalls with pleasure how 
at Multan, a decade and more 
ago, an enterprising young 
officer had the idea of marching 
his company out, of a hot- 
weather evening, across country 
to a point on the Chendb River 
remote from villages, there to 
plunge and swim in the com- 
parative coolness of waters 
whose slow progress through 
the desert had not quite con- 
quered their Himalayan chill. 
The idea was taken up by the 
battalion; and once a week 
during the most trying season 
the stars looked down on a 
bivouac of British troops, 
grouped round their watch- 
fires after their swim, and 
happy with talk and chorus. 
As night advanced, and silence 
fell upon the scene, the bulk of 
the men lay down to sleep on 
the hard sand, but here and 
there a group of fishermen would 
go off along the bank to fish 
for pike and muddy rohu, their 
lanterns swinging in the dark- 
ness. At the first streak of 
dawn the bugles would give 
the signal for another tumul- 
tuous rush down to the water ; 
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and then, after breakfasts had 
been eaten, the companies, re- 
freshed in mind and body, 
would march back to canton- 
ments. 

These men had discovered an 
Indian river. But what a 
familiar, everyday thing such 
a river was to the British 
soldier in those other far-off 
days. Flotillas were perma- 
nently maintained on the Indus, 
the Nerbudda, and half a dozen 
other rivers ; and on the Ganges, 
the Hoogly, and even the Jumna, 
practically all troop movements 
in relief were carried out, as a 
matter of course, by water. 

It is of interest now to 
delve into old military chron- 
icles and discover something of 
the conditions accompanying 
these movements. Far more 
narratives of private river- 
journeys have come down to 
us, such as the going on leave 
and returning therefrom of 
individual officers, than of col- 
lective journeys. These latter, 
no doubt, were looked upon 
as so much a matter of 
routine that their recording 
rarely got beyond the pages of 
units’ diaries. But whether 
private diary, or one compiled 
by conscientious adjutant for 
his unit, we would welcome any 
of them now. 

Certainly, such experiences 
in river travel as those which 
Miss Maud Diver gave us the 
other day in her fascinating 
‘Life’ of Honoria Lawrence, 
when Henry Lawrence, later 
to be the hero of Lucknow, 
took his young wife up-river 
from Calcutta for many arduous 
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days and nights to the home 
he had prepared for her ‘ up- 
country,’ amply repay perusal. 
Many river-travel sketches of 
absorbing interest have come 
down to us, too, in the memoirs 
of a host of people who would 
have long since passed into 
oblivion but for these scat- 
tered works; and the works 
themselves are only to be come 
upon with difficulty in second- 
hand bookshops in out-of-the- 
way places. But as a rule 
these are accounts of individual 
journeys, and do not touch 
on scenes of collective travel. 

An exception is ‘ Excursions 
in India,’ now a very scarce 
travel-book in two volumes, by 
Captain Thomas Skinner of the 
31st Regiment, which I came 
by a little while ago. The same 
author’s ‘ Journal of an Over- 
land Journey to India, by Way 
of Egypt, Syria and the Holy 
Land,’ is still, perhaps, to be 
found (if it has survived the 
ruthless condemnation of suc- 
cessive ‘ Boards’) in Indian 
garrison libraries; but these 
earlier ‘ Excursions,’ never. And 
though most of the experiences 
therein recorded are personal, 
and the result of solitary travel, 
many pages are devoted to 
accounts of regimental ‘ moves,’ 
and are extremely vivid and 
entertaining. 

The first journey by river 
which Skinner describes took 
place in 1826, in early spring, 
which he justly calls the very 
worst. time for wayfaring on 
the Ganges. It was a slow and 
painful progress from Calcutta 
to Dinapore, a distance of some 
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400 miles, made by the whole 
battalion (in peace-time), in- 
cluding the sick and the married 
families ; and it took in all two 
months. 

At that season the Hoogly 
was too shallow to permit the 
passage Of boats of any size, 
and it was necessary for flotillas 
proceeding up-country to go 
south, towards the sea, for a 
considerable distance before 
passing into the Ganges proper 
by way of the Sundarbans, 
that coast-line strip of delta 
which is criss-crossed with canals 
and waterways. The battalion 
was encamped at the time on 
the glacis of Fort William, 
close to the water-front; and 
it took a whole month from the 
date on which the order for 
the move was given before 
boats could be obtained, the 
officers being obliged to supply 
their own, and those for the 
rank and file being impressed 
by the commissariat. The 
crews were most unwilling 
and the boats, for the most 
part, faulty. When at last a 
sufficient number of boats had 
been assembled, many of the 
crews absconded, and a great 
deal of valuable time was lost 
in rounding them up, or in 
procuring new ones. 

The scene at the embarkation 
almost defied description— 


‘“* Budgerows, horse-boats, 
baggage - boats, cook - boats, 
hospital-boats and soldiers’- 
boats. . . . Every officer had 
@ sort of Noah’s ark attached 
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to his budgerow, and the 
uproar to fill it with its 
various animals was terrible : 
unwilling horses, and obsti- 
nate cows, with goats and 
sheep, running in all quarters ; 
men, women and children, in 
all colours and costumes ; 
carriages, gigs, palanquins, 
coops of poultry, ducks, geese 
and turkeys, scattered about, 
cackling and hissing with all 
their might. ... Until we 
were fairly launched I do not 
think any person seemed to 
be perfectly possessed of his 
judgment.” 


The fleet numbered some 300 
boats, of all sizes, the 16-oared 
‘ budgerow,’ which drew about 
two foot of water, being the 
largest. The battalion went off 
by companies, the head of 
each one marked by a large 
flag, with the hospital, under a 
broad black pennant, bringing 
up the rear. At Kidderpore 
they entered what was known 
as Tolley’s Nullah,' which was 
to take them to the main 
stream of the Ganges. On their 
way they had frequently to 
pass long strings of barges 
carrying wood from the Sundar- 
bans jungles to Calcutta; and 
nothing that the officers could 
do prevented the flotilla crews 
from pilfering the timber, which 
they did wholesale now and 
then, greatly to the indignation 
both of the owners and the 
local inhabitants, who pursued 
them, says Skinner, with male- 
dictions and cries of “ Thief!” 





1 Is this, one wonders, the Tollygunge where they now steeplechase ? 
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until they were clear of Tolley’s 
Nullah. 

Skinner gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the Sundarbans, in- 
fested at that period with 
tigers, whose roaring at night 
used often to keep them 
awake while the boats were 
tied up to the bank. A dismal 
swamp for the most part, the 
country could nevertheless be 
beautiful. At times they ap- 
peared to be sailing through a 
flooded forest, rich in magnifi- 
cent trees. On their first night 
in the Sundarbans they lost 
two of their boatmen who had 
strayed into the jungle and, it 
was supposed, had been carried 
off by tigers ; a salutary warn- 
ing, says the author, to the 
others, who but for this would 
have been reluctant to keep to 
their stations. 

After a while their course 
led through such a labyrinth 
of creeks and lakes, and was 
beset with so many mud-flats, 
and so entirely at the mercy 
of the tides and currents, that 
they seemed hardly to make 
headway. So unskilful were 
the boatmen that a score of 
boats at a time were often 
entangled in the overhanging 
branches, and frequently dis- 
masted. At one point almost 
the entire flotilla was caught 
up in the forest, and confusion 
became worse confounded— 


‘The vessels were running 
foul of each other every 
instant, and many a crash 
was heard. ... The wild- 
ness of the scene, the inter- 
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mixture of boats, the ignor. 
ance of our situation, and the 
quarrelling of all parties, made 
really a savage picture.”’ 


Extricating themselves in the 
end from these predicaments, 
they would continue on their 
tortuous way; and at nightfall 
would close up into “ clusters, 
as close together as possible, 
and at every turn of the tide 
be huddled still closer.” For- 
tunately, they had fine weather 
with bright moonlight nights. 
Skinner describes the appear- 
ance of the fleet by moonlight 
as “‘a mass of cottages that 
had been swept away in a 
flood.”’ 

But the tedium of it all was 
the hardest thing to bear. A 
sea voyage of double the dura- 
tion would, he declares, have 
been more endurable. Thirteen 
days elapsed from the time they 
had started before they were 
permitted to land to stretch 
their legs, ‘as long a time 
as might have carried us from 
England to Gibraltar.” 

To follow in detail their 
course through the ramifications 
of the delta would now be 
almost impossible, and would 
in any case be of interest only 
to those who know Calcutta 
and its outskirts very well, 
and who would be interested to 
learn how close to their modern 
and more or less salubrious 
suburbs the jungle then came. 
Suffice it to say that they 
meandered on by devious ways 
to ‘Comercolly,’ where they 
encountered the first of the 
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furious north-westerly gales, or 
rather hurricanes, which every 
evening for a fortnight were to 
harass them. It fell upon them 
without warning just as they 
had moored beneath a high 
bank, which at every moment 
threatened to collapse and over- 
whelm them. Stinging dust 
and sand almost suffocated 
them, extinguishing the fires 
on which their dinners were 
preparing and scattering the 
contents of the cook-boats. 
Then came hailstones “ as large 
as hazel nuts, with heavy rain 
and loudest thunder,’’ while the 
lightning played so vividly 
about their thatched roofs that 
they appeared to be on fire. 
Several of the boats broke 
loose, and— 


“The natives screamed 
for assistance which could not 
be granted, for no one could 
tell precisely where they were 
driving to. Every descrip- 
tion of thing seemed to be 
travelling down the wind: 
hats, helmets, turbans, loose 
straw, broken cooking-pots, 
lighted wood, and even frag- 
ments of the cooked messes. 
It is a complete tragic-comic 
scene, generally lasting in 
full force about half an hour, 
and then dying gradually 
away, leaving the lightning, 
which melts into a soft blue 
flame, to flicker on the masts 
of the tossing boats for some 
time longer.”’ 


Their progress was now slower 
than ever, sometimes only three 
or four miles a day. They 


bumped constantly against the 
banks, and the shores were 
either covered with reeds so 
high that they were unable to 
see over them, or composed of 
shelving and dazzling sand. 

At length they entered the 
Ganges proper, which was at 
that time of year so shallow 
that the boats were frequently 
aground; and Skinner says 
that he often saw 500 boatmen 
in the water at a time struggling 
to get afloat again. Occasion- 
ally they came upon parties 
of Europeans beating the jungle 
for game. He does not tell us 
that the officers made up shoot- 
ing parties; but one imagines 
that they did when one recalls 
the monotony of their journey. 

The ‘ other ranks ’ must have 
been in a bad way indeed. 
It was often a matter of hours 
before the hindermost boats 
closed up into their stations for 
the night. Each one, when it 
did arrive, was moored in its 
proper place ; and immediately 
they were all reported ‘ present’ 
the troops would scramble out 
and run about the shore. Poor 
things, they needed it! 


“The accommodation,” says 
Skinner, “in the soldiers’ 
boats is singularly circum- 
scribed. I do not think they 
have the breadth of a foot 
apiece. . . . and the sick men 
in the hospital are little 
better off: the situation of 
these last is very bad indeed ; 
they occupy the same descrip- 
tion of boats as the healthy, 
with a few inches more room. 
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Their boats are similarly 
thatched, and enjoy the same 
noise that the others do. 
When the surgeons attend 
they cannot stand upright, 
neither are they very well 
able to see, even in daytime, 
so little light can obtain ad- 
mittance, and what is still 
worse, 80 little air.”’ 


And he expresses astonish- 
ment that the military authori- 
ties should do so little for the 
comfort of the sick, ‘“ who 
indeed, in no place that I have 
yet seen, are so well considered 
as they deserve to be.” He 
proceeds to offer suggestions 
for the amelioration of their 
lot—suggestions which, in spite 
of their being made, too, by 
many a senior officer again and 
again in India, were not given 
proper effect until after the 
Mutiny, some thirty years later, 
and then but slowly and reluc- 
tantly. And, nearly another 
thirty years after that, we find 
Lord Roberts making those 
early efforts of his for the care 
of the Army sick which, with 
the devoted co-operation of his 
wife, produced such wonders. 
In ‘ Forty-one Years in India’ 
he speaks of “ the great loss of 
life from the lack of proper 
nursing,”’ and quotes the words 
of Lady Roberts, when mak- 
ing her great appeal for 
urgently needed funds which 
Government stipulated must be 
raised entirely voluntarily, and 
if possible from the officers and 
men themselves: ‘“ When one 
considers what an expensive 
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article the British soldier is, 
costing, as he does, £100 before 
landing in India, it seems certain 
that, on the score of economy 
alone, altogether setting aside 
the humane aspect of the ques- 
tion, it is well worth the State’s 
while to provide him with 
skilled nursing care ! ”’ 

And while on the subject of 
hospital boats, here is Skinner’s 
account of what befell one of 
them while it was accompany- 
ing the regiment on the Ganges, 
and of the mischance which 
came, too, to a boat allotted 
to the rank and file— 


*“* One of the hospital boats, 
on the night of such a storm 
as that I have described, 
broke from its moorings, and 
drifted to the opposite bank 
of the river, from which it 
could not be recovered until 
next morning. It had lost 
almost all its thatch, and 
the rain poured through in 
torrents. There were 17 men 
very ill in it; and eight of 
them died long before the 
passage was finished, although 
at the time there was no 
cause of apprehension.”’ 


The soldiers’ boat upset while 
the flotilla was sailing before a 
smart breeze up the _ river. 
Skinner, sitting in his cabin, 
was unaware of what was hap- 
pening until he suddenly beheld 
the half-submerged boat from 
his window. It had men, 
women, and children clinging 
to it, he says, “‘ 17 Europeans, 
with four women, and a great 
crowd of children. But only 
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two were drowned.” And he 
gives us a dissertation on the 
faulty construction of these 
‘ budgerows ’ :— 


‘‘Tt makes one nervous to 
watch them in their course 
while under sail: they seem 
to have no seat in the water ; 
and the sails are so flimsy 
that they do not buoy them 
up in the least ; the unwieldy 
roof catches the wind, and 
appears to sway all.” 


In those days it would have 
been surprising if the fleet had 
reached its destination without 
a visitation from the dreaded 
‘cholera morbus,’ that terrible 
scourge which science has in 
our day banished from the 
Army in India, but which for- 
merly took such appalling and 
constant toll of life. In its 
laborious passage of the Ganges, 
Skinner’s regiment was not to 
escape, for towards the end of 
April the disease savagely at- 
tacked it. 

The casualties were heavy, 
not only among the soldiers 
and their families, but among 
the native followers. When 
the latter fell victims they 
were immediately either thrown 
overboard, or deposited on the 
river bank, there to be devoured 
by the vultures and jackals 
which for days had been ac- 
companying the convoy. The 
British dead were given more 
decent burial, in such graves as 
could hastily be scooped in the 
sand ; and— 


“ Each officer was provided 


with a mixture, the principal 
ingredients of which were 
laudanum and brandy ; and, 
in order that no time might 
be lost in making for the 
hospital boats, every vessel 
on board of which a man 
might fall sick was desired 
to bear down upon the nearest 
budgerow for assistance, when 
a wine-glass of the cholera 
mixture was administered.”’ 


And Skinner says how melan- 
choly it was to see five or six 
boats at a time draw out of the 
line and hasten towards the 
nearest officer in rear. The 
moment the draught had been 
swallowed the sufferers ap- 
peared to rally somewhat, and 
their boat dropped quietly 
down to the hospital. As the 
disease was not considered con- 
tagious, no effort was made at 
segregation. 

Nor, when at length the 
flotilla arrived at Patna, near 
the end of their long trial, 
were they allowed a respite 
from their misery— 


** T shall never forget,” says 
Skinner, ‘the afternoon of 
our arrival. ... Thecholera 
had been raging among the 
native population; and all 
the dead seemed to have been 
placed on a clear spot without 
the city. ... The hot wind 
blew very violently, and we 
were long within sight of this 
place without being able to 
reach it. The water was very 
low, and several dead bodies 
were stranded in the shallows 
at its centre. It was the 
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1st May, and corruption was 
most rapid; every breath of 
the sirocco blew poison; the 
scene was indescribable : 
bodies floated against our 
boats, for they were nearly 
all aground, and remained 
under the bows... while 
others swam uninterruptedly 
down the stream, with flocks 
of birds upon them. Little 
could be heard but the noise 
of the vultures tearing off 
the flesh with their beaks, 
while the crows jangled in 
their quarrels for the morsels 
that fell from them.”’ 


They moored that night along 
the very edge of the ‘ open 
space ’ to which he refers, being 
unable to get farther. Skinner 
describes the air as being 
‘ pestilence itself,’ and the gam- 
bols of the jackals and wild- 
dogs, which they were forced 
to witness, as making up a 
scene as wild and as extra- 
ordinary as any that could 
possibly be beheld. 

And now there remains, before 
we part company with the 
author and his ‘ Excursions,’ 
to glance at the least con- 
sidered portion of the passengers 
in his fleet—the unfortunate 
‘married families.’ Although 
Skinner devotes but scanty 
space to these in the first 
volume of his recollections, we 
find them figuring a little more 
prominently in the second vol- 
ume, wherein, for instance, he 
describes his meeting with a 
families’ convoy on the Ganges, 
some months later than the 
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voyage I have dealt with. On 
this occasion he was going 
down-river and they were com- 
ing up. Perhaps the contrast 
—the amazing contrast—hbe- 
tween the domestic conditions 
in the Army of those days and 
now, could not be better marked 
than by a consideration of the 
recital. 

He describes the women as 
being herded into boats similar 
to the small one in which he 
was sailing, at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty to a boat, 
“not including the children, 
who seemed to me without end.” 
There was a light breeze blow- 
ing, and their vessels were 
making tolerable progress up- 
stream. The women were 
lounging on the roofs, and he 
could see the children peeping 
through the matting at the 
sides. Shirts, gowns, and caps, 
fluttering in the wind, were 
stuck upon every portion of the 
rigging, and pots, pans, and 
kettles were fastened to bamboo 
stakes on the thatch. There 
were, he says, at least fifty 
boats, spread irregularly across 
the river, “and many a bump 
I received in my passage through 
them, and many a curse... 
when the head of my boat is 
poked into the table of a 
breakfasting party.” 

A little farther down-stream 
he encounters another division of 
the convoy. Darkness had just 
fallen, and the women had all 
landed, and were “ running wild 
and half-naked among the long 
grass and few trees around— 
screaming, laughing, and caper- 
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ing like so many bacchanals.”’ 
The boatmen, who, in true 
Indian fashion, had started to 
pusy themselves with their cook- 
ing immediately they got ashore, 
were “under great apprehen- 
sion of pollution from the un- 
controlled pranks of these furies, 
who threatened to overturn their 
messes at every step.” But 
how could one be surprised, he 
asks, at the joy these women 
feel at their liberation after 
twelve long hours of such con- 
finement ? 

As for the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the neighbour- 


ing villages on beholding the 
passing of these ladies, Skinner 
considers they are better im- 
agined than described. ‘ They 
make a sensation,’’ he assures 
us, ‘much greater than a 
whole regiment of men, for 
the villagers fly at their 
approach.” 

He ends with a reflection on 
the novelty of such a command 
for a British officer— 


‘¢ Although I shrewdly sus- 
pect,’ he muses, “ that I am 
misealling it sadly when I 
say ‘ command.’ ”’ 
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CROCODILES. 


BY MR JUSTICE OSTLER. 


OF all forms of life on this 
wonderful world, probably the 
crocodile creates more universal 
loathing in the mind of men 
than any other. ‘Jacala, the 
belly that walks on four legs,’ 
has few friends among the 
human kind. He is worshipped 
as a god by some tribes in 
Africa and sects in India, and 
they refuse to take his life, 
though they must find it hard 
to love him; but he is hated 
and feared by the generality of 
mankind, who never let an 
opportunity pass of doing his 
tribe an injury. One of the 
most satisfying stories in modern 
literature is ‘‘ The Undertakers ”’ 
in ‘The Second Jungle Book,’ 
where the Mugger of Mugger- 
Ghaut tells the story to the 
Adjutant Stork and the Jackal 
of how he grew big and attained 
his girth during the Mutiny, 
first on English and then on 
Sepoy corpses ; of how he rose 
at the hand of an English child 
trailing from a boat in the 
water, and the hand was so 
small that the child drew it out 
from between his closed jaws. 
With that tale in mind I have 
examined the jaws of many 
crocodiles and I do not think it 
possible for even a child’s finger 
to escape between the teeth, 
so tightly do they lock. But 
let that pass. It sounds prob- 
able, and Kipling raises such 
a feeling of righteous hatred 


against the loathsome beast 
that it seems like a judgment 
of heaven when that same 
baby, thirty-five years later, 
breaks the treacherous beast’s 
back in two places with a four- 
bore rifle. 

The crocodile ranges through 
tropical Africa to Natal. In 
the pre-Christian era he was 
common in the Lower Nile 
down to its mouth, but he has 
now retreated as far south as 
Wadi Halfa and is not common 
below Khartoum, except in the 
Atbara. He ranges through 
India, Malay, Indo-China, and 
Melanesia as far east as the 
Solomon Islands, and south to 
Fiji. He is also to be found 
in the northern rivers of Aus- 
tralia. The natural history 
books say that a species of 
crocodile (C. acutus) is to be 
found in Central and South 
America alongside his cousins 
the alligator and cayman. But 
the stay-at-home naturalists 
whose knowledge is confined to 
skins and skulls are the ones 
who write the books. They 
have divided the crocodile into 
three families, several genera, 
and twenty-five species. The 
three families, the crocodile, 
the alligator, and the gavial or 
ghavial, may be conceded. The 
gavial, with his long beak-like 
snout and slender body, grows 
to a length of twenty feet. 
But he is purely a fish-eater 
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and harmless to man. He is 
not known in Africa. The books 
say that his range is confined 
to two rivers in India (the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra), 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Northern 
Australia. The Indian gavial 
has been classed as a separate 
species. I have never seen a 
live one. I suppose also that 
the differences between the 
crocodile and alligator are 
clearly enough marked to bio- 
logists, but so far as outward 
appearance goes it would tax 
the powers of even an observant 
man to see any distinction. 
Most of the differences are in the 
bony construction of the skull 
and skeleton; the alligator’s 
head is shorter and broader 
than that of the crocodile: and 
in the former the first and fourth 
lower teeth bite into pits in 
the upper jaw, whereas in the 
crocodile, while the first tooth 
bites into a pit, the fourth 
tooth fits into a groove on the 
outside edge of the upper jaw, 
and is visible when the jaws 
are closed. I have only seen 
two or three grown alligators 
alive, in the Gatun Lake, and 
then not near enough to observe 
them closely. But once in the 
Panama Canal I saw a small 
one, only five feet long, swim- 
ming sluggishly alongside the 
ship, and although I had a 
close look at him with the 
alleged external distinctions in 
mind, I could not discriminate 
between him and a crocodile of 
the same size. But perhaps he 
was a youthful 0. acutus. 
When it comes to the twelve 
genera and the twenty - five 
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species of crocodile, I cannot 
help thinking that there has 
been an over-refining by the 
naturalists, and that contrasts 
have been unnecessarily seized 
on to create distinct genera and 
species. The Australian croco- 
dile has been classified as a 
separate genus, C. porosus. I 
have never seen one alive, but 
there is a stuffed one in the 
Christchurch Museum in New 
Zealand which I have studied 
carefully. It is twenty-five feet 
long, and differs from its African 
cousin in being slimmer and not 
nearly so heavy. 

The only genus I am familiar 
with is C. vulgaris, and I have, 
with lively interest, seen him 
in great numbers at home in 
his lakes and rivers from the 
Nile to the Zambesi. There are 
marked variations in the colour, 
length of snout, length of tail, 
and corpulence even between 
individuals living in the same 
district, but I doubt not that 
they were all blood brothers. 
It is uncertain to what size 
they grow and for how long 
they live. Sir Samuel Baker, 
who was a trustworthy observer, 
states that he saw several 
specimens quite thirty feet long 
when he, first of all white men, 
travelled up the thirty-odd miles 
of the Victoria Nile from Lake 
Albert to the Murchison Falls. 
In ‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways’ 
he mentions seeing two even 
larger, but does not commit 
himself over their length. The 
largest crocs. I have ever seen 
were in that stretch of water, 
and I never saw so many 
monsters congregated together. 
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There were no small ones among 
them. I do not think I saw 
one crocodile under fifteen feet 
in length, and there were many 
which, as nearly as I could 
judge, would be well over 
twenty feet, while here and 
there was a monster in a class 
by itself. They lay in masses 
at all angles on every bit of 
hard beach, some resting their 
heads on the backs of others, 
and nearly all with their upper 
jaws propped open and mouths 
agape. Walking nimbly among 
them and actually stepping in 
and out of their mouths were 
dozens of dainty long-legged 
Egyptian plovers, picking food 
from between their teeth. They 
seemed to fear no danger, and 
their hosts appeared to keep the 
pact. And yet the crocodile 
does not despise a diet of birds. 
One evening I was taking the 
evening flight of ducks on a 
point projecting into Lake 
Mwero, and was having grand 
sport; but the birds all fell 
on the water, and the crocs. 
took them as quickly as they 
fell. I had to give it up; for 
using priceless cartridges in 
Central Africa to feed crocodiles 
is not sound economy. 

Baker mentions that on the 
Victoria Nile he could get to 
within twenty feet of the big 
fellows before they began to 
move. They had not then 
learned to know firearms. He 
therefore had a good chance 
of making accurate measure- 
ments. That is not the case 
now. This area is now a game 
reserve, and even the crocodiles 
are protected, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of their 
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betters. But for many years 
after Baker’s time they were 
harried and shot at by hunters, 
and they have not forgotten. 
I found them, in that stretch of 
the Nile, far more wary than 
those in Lake Tanganyika. As 
soon as our boat got within 
a hundred yards every mouth 
would shut, every head would 
rise, and there would be a race 
for the water, those headed 
towards it going right over the 
backs of others lying across 
their path. Although one gets 
a general impression of the 
size of the brutes, at that 
distance it is impossible to 
measure them accurately. I 
feel confident that in the Vic- 
toria Nile I saw several speci- 
mens over thirty feet long, but 
my judgment may be at fault. 
In support of my opinion, 
however, I cite these facts: 
first, the Australian specimen 
which I have mentioned is 
twenty-five feet long ; secondly, 
a relative of mine shot a croc. 
at the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika and found him to 
be twenty-four feet long; and 
thirdly, I shot one in the same 
lake, and though I had no 
opportunity of measuring him 
exactly, I can state with con- 
fidence that he was at least as 
long. He was the biggest I have 
killed. The first of these was 
stalked and shot at fairly close 
quarters as he lay asleep on 
the beach. The ‘416 bullet, 
which hits a blow of some 5000 
foot-pounds, knocked the life 
out of him so completely that 
he gave no more than a con- 
vulsive twitch, and lay still. 
There were three white men 
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present. They walked up to 
their prize, and the comedian 
of the party, in order to raise 
a laugh, bent down and took 
hold of the hand-like front claw 
to shake hands with his victim. 
As he did so, another spasm 
shot through the huge body 
and the claw closed, its fingers 
gripping hishand. He wrenched 
his hand loose and sprang back 
ten feet with a yell. He got 
his laugh ! 

Crocodiles must live to a 
ripe old age, but there are 
no reliable statistics. I once 
went down to the lake near 
Entebbe to see the famous 
tame crocodile ‘ Lutembe ’ fed. 
The boys called and called, 
but he had been fed earlier 
that day and was too lazy to 
come again. He is reputed to 
have been one of several that 
lived in a small lake near the 
Kabaka’s palace at Kampala and 
which were, in pre-missionary 
days, fed fat.on the bodies 
of the King’s victims. Those 
bad days ended over sixty years 
ago, and he was probably large 
then. He is still in full vigour 
and not more than fifteen feet 
long, but very thick and heavy. 
He is not so tame as he looks 
either. Less than a year before 
I called on him the natives had 
used him as the arbiter in a 
curious ordeal, probably often 
invoked in the days before 
British rule. A boy was 
suspected of theft, which he 
denied, and he was taken 
down to the shore to be judged 
by Lutembe. The great saurian 
was called, and as he waddled 
ashore the boy was thrust in 
front of him. He seized the 
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boy by the arm and tore it 
off at the shoulder, which to 
all the bystanders was sure 
proof of his guilt. A white 
man could not have survived 
such treatment, but the boy 
recovered. The zealous mis- 
sionary who bound his arm 
and heard his story was so 
filled with righteous indignation 
that he took his rifle and went 
down to the lake with the 
avowed intention of putting 
an end to such trials by killing 
the judge. But the brute could 
not be induced to sit for him. 
He seemed to know his danger. 
Meanwhile the natives who lived 
by feeding him appealed to 
the authorities, for he was a 
lucrative source of revenue to 
his keepers. The Government 
forbade the shooting of him 
on condition that he was never 
allowed to be the judge in 
another trial. He is still going 
strong and bringing many shil- 
lings to his keepers, but it is 
a mistake to imagine that he is 
a reformed character. 

I first saw live crocodiles in 
the Zambesi. They are appar- 
ently able to live in the raging 
water that tears through the 
deep zigzag gorges below the 
Victoria Falls; for the first I 
saw was a large one on a rock 
in one of the reaches of that 
gorge. He must be a strong 
swimmer to stand up to that 
racing water. Being primarily 
a fish-eater he requires speed 
in order to be able to catch 
his prey. There are many fish 
living in that fast water, and 
they grow to a great size. 

I saw many crocodiles after 
that in Lake Mwero. I was 
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hunting elephants at the south 
end of the lake in a rough bit of 
country, the delta of the Lua- 
pula where it flows into the 
lake. The Luapula is really 
the Upper Congo. There were 
rough bars of sandy soil half 
a mile wide covered sparsely 
with scattered scrub and small 
trees, and between them creeks 
of dead water fifty yards wide, 
down which in flood-time the 
surplus water would no doubt 
flow. But when I was there 
they were deep and still, and 
alive with crocodiles. As we 
approached the shelving shore 
there would be a rush and a 
mighty splashing as twenty or 
thirty great brutes took the 
water, and you could follow 
the wake of each as it made its 
best pace under water to the 
middle. The disturbance would 
die away and the water grow 
still. Then the periscope bulge 
which carries the eye of a croc. 
would be silently pushed up, 
and an unwinking yellow eye, 
with its vertical black split of 
a pupil, would take a good look. 
First one and then another 
would steal a glance in this 
way. Then the head would 
quietly sink, and with a few 
gentle strokes of its tail the 
croc. would slide nearer and 
again raise its head. They 
were very tempting marks for 
a bullet, only one does not run 
the risk of frightening ele- 
phants by shooting crocodiles. 
But I never lingered too near 
one of those deadly backwaters. 

One day I was crossing a 
sandy bar between two of these 
creeks when one of my boys 
turned aside into a patch of 
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scrub and immediately raised 
@ yell, Every boy rushed into 
the scrub with poised spear, 
and then began a shouting and 
commotion which indicated that 
there was game afoot. I rushed 
in and found a vigorous battle 
being waged between six boys 
and a very active young croco- 
dile about nine feet in length. 
There were two spears down his 
throat, and he was champing 
his teeth on their broken shafts 
and making great play with his 
tail. He swept two boys off 
their feet in the struggle, but 
he was clubbed and speared to 
death. He was caught at such 
a disadvantage that I could 
not help feeling sorry for him. 
This did not prevent my order- 
ing the boys to skin him, and 
I carried his skin home to New 
Zealand. He had doubtless 
been on a night journey from 
one creek to another, been 
overtaken by daylight, and had 
decided to lie up in cover and 
resume his journey in the 
friendly dark. His was not the 
red flesh of a warm-blooded 
animal, but white like that of 
a fish. It was while watching 
him being skinned that I first 
noticed the strong smell of 
musk; so unlike any other 
smell that it is never forgotten. 
A knife had slipped into one 
of the six musk glands that 
all crocodiles carry in different 
parts of their anatomy. I 
opened his skull and examined 
the valves with which he closes 
his nostrils and ears when he 
goes under. He can close also 
his throat with the back of 
his tongue and make himself 
watertight. But a hole in the 
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side upsets his arrangements. 
I have several times shot a 
croc. behind the shoulder and 
perforated the lungs. He can- 
not then stay under without 
drowning, and makes frantic 
efforts to throw himself out of 
the water. 

The legs of a crocodile appear 
to be weak and useless, but 
when he moves off to the water 
he raises his body well off the 
ground and the puny legs 
support the huge weight with 
ease. He can move pretty 
fast too, especially when he has 
received a solid bullet under 
his boiler-plates. His belly is 
raised clear, and he rushes to 
the water at an astonishing 
pace. I have seen him when 
wounded swing his heavy tail 
from side to side as he runs. 
The vigour of his tail-strokes 
as he reaches the water shoots 
him forward like a torpedo. 
But when running for the water 
unwounded his tail drags on 
the ground, and although I 
have observed hundreds taking 
to the water and watched them 
carefully, I never saw one 
lift and hold its tail clear. I 
doubt whether they can do so. 

I next came in contact with 
the crocodile on the Kalunguishi, 
which rises in the highlands 
of Northern Rhodesia and 
flows into Lake Mwero. They 
were present in immense num- 
bers in the river, which also 
supported a large number of 
hippopotami. They seemed 
to live in perfect amity to- 
gether, but on what pact I 
know not; for although the 
hippo is a vegetarian the 
crocodile knows how sweet is 
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hippo’s flesh, and every hippo 
that dies in or near the water 
must, unless man intervenes, 
find its way into the maws of 
these scavengers. A bull hippo, 
and even a cow, has sufficiently 
formidable teeth to protect it- 
self, but a pinky brown baby 
hippo must be a toothsome 
morsel and a sore temptation, 
and it would be unwise for its 
mother to rely on a crocodile’s 
code of honour. I have read 
that a cow hippo about to bring 
forth chooses an appropriate 
pool and spends the last few 
days of its confinement in 
chasing all crocodiles out of it. 
But it would have to keep a 
close watch on its baby. I 
have seen many cow hippos rise 
to the surface carrying their 
babies on their backs. No 
doubt this habit has been 
adopted for protection against 
the crocodile. 

One would think that a big 
crocodile, by tackling it from 
behind, could pull under and 
drown even a full-grown hippo. 
There is an authentic instance 
on record, backed by photo- 
graphs, of one or more crocodiles 
seizing a full-grown rhinoceros 
by the hind-leg in the Tana 
River, and eventually pulling 
it under and drowning it after 
a tussle that lasted for some 
hours. It is described by Selous 
in his ‘ African Nature Notes.’ 
A hippo is no heavier than a 
rhino, but is no doubt handier 
in a fight in the water. I have 
never heard or read of an 
instance of a crocodile tackling 
ahippo. Itis possible, however, 
that it is sometimes driven by 
hunger, or more likely a desire 
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to protect its young, to attack 
even larger game. Cotton 
Oswell mentions having once 
seen the skeleton of a large 
crocodile stuck fourteen feet up 
in a tree on the banks of the 
Limpopo. He was at a loss 
to account for its presence 
there, for it was far above the 
topmost flood level. On asking 
the natives, they said that the 
crocodile had been rash enough 
to seize the trunk of a drinking 
elephant, evidently not an 
‘elephant child’; for it had 
trampled the life out of the 
aggressor and contemptuously 
flung its body up into the tree. 

I shot several crocodiles on 
the banks of the Kalunguishi, 
but they all managed to reach 
the water. I did not have an 
opportunity of examining a 
large one closely until I reached 
the Lovu, a river running into 
the south-western corner of 
Lake Tanganyika. I was 
camped alone on that river, 
hunting. One day we had 
followed the spoor of a solitary 
bull buffalo down the river to 
its mouth and for miles along 
the lake until it was lost in 
a wide strip of broken shale 
where the boys could not follow 
it. We gave it up and returned 
to the river. The beating waves 
had piled up a bar of sand at 
the mouth, and the river had 
spread out into a shallow lagoon 
inside the bar. It looked a 
tempting place for a bathe. 
The water was clear and we 
could see that it was free of 
crocodiles. I undressed, waded 
in and sat down, the water 
coming to my neck. I kept a 
sharp eye directed towards the 
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mouth of the river. I wag 
sitting there luxuriating in the 
warm water when one of 
the boys shouted “ Mwena!” 
(crocodile). I wasted no time 
in getting ashore. Then [ 
looked. On the sandy bar was 
what appeared to be the end 
of alog. The boys seized spears 
and axes and rushed out. I 
followed with my rifle. It was 
a crocodile eighteen feet long, 
but it was dead and had been 
dead for a considerable time. 
The skin and flesh were loose on 
its head, and peeled off, leaving 
the bones clean. It had a 
bullet-hole in the skull which 
had missed the brain but had 
done enough injury to cause 
its death. Its great teeth were 
all loose in their sockets. I 
pulled out the biggest and 
examined it. It was four inches 
long, an inch wide at the root, 
and hollow. In the hollow 
another tooth was growing, 
ready to take its place if broken. 
I set the boys to work to strip 
the skull, and brought it home. 

That same day I had another 
adventure with a crocodile. 
My camp was only twenty-five 
yards from the river, which at 
that place was running some 
thirty yards wide in a deep 
channel between vertical banks. 
The top of the bank was some 
seven feet above the level of 
the water. It was dark, and 
I had just finished my dinner 
when a hippo gave a startling 
roar from the river opposite 
my camp. It was a starlit 
night with no moon, but he was 
so close that I thought I might 
be able to shoot him, so I 
seized my rifle and crept down 
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to the bank. On peering over 
I could not see him, so I quietly 
hung my feet over and sat on 
the edge waiting for him to 
rise. I never thought of danger. 
I had sat there for five minutes 
when suddenly there was a 
heavy splash and a black form 
shot out of the water right under 
my feet. I hastily drew them 
up, and as I did so the jaws of 
a crocodile came together under- 
neath them with a snap like a 
steel trap. He had seen me 
move against the skyline and 
had marked me for his dinner. 
How far he was from getting 
me I could not say, for it was 
too dark; but it was near 
enough to cause me to desist 
from further hippo hunting by 
night. I measured that bank 
with my eye next morning, 
and made it a good seven feet, 
so that my legs must have 
been nearly six feet above the 
water. One would think that 
enough for safety ; but I have 
several times seen a wounded 
croc. push more than six feet 
of its body vertically out of 
the water. That experience 
made my heart black with hate 
against the species. I devoted 
quite a time to trying to bag 
my assailant, but I never saw 
him again. I shot a few more 
at the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika, at Kasanga, and 
during a leisurely run up the 
lake to Kigoma in a tiny 
steamer. But I was never able 
to anchor one with the shot. 
One and all had enough life 
to reach the water. 


It was not until three years 
later that I again took up my 
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quarrel with C. vulgaris. I 
reached Kigoma from Dar-es- 
Salaam, intending to take a 
steamer to the south end of the 
lake. But there was no steamer 
available, and I was faced with 
the choice of returning along 
the railway for 300 miles, organ- 
ising a safari, and tramping 
another 400 miles, or taking a 
passage in a cranky, rotten, 
leaking little Arab dhow, 
which, with a captain and crew 
of raw Wafipa natives, was 
taking a cargo of salt to 
Kasanga. In my ignorance I 
chose the latter alternative, 
thinking that the journey could 
not last more than five days at 
the most. 

Thereby I let myself in for a 
voyage which lasted for twenty- 
five days, culminating in a 
shipwreck, and packed so full 
of fun and adventure that I 
regard that period as among 
the best twenty-five days of 
my life. Everything connected 
with the dhow was rotten. The 
hull leaked so freely that every 
quarter of an hour throughout 
the voyage, day or night, in 
storm or calm, sailing or at 
anchor, she had to be bailed 
out. The tackle was of bark 
rope and was continually 
breaking. The one big sail was 
of poor thin cotton and rotten 
with age. It split from end to 
end at least four times, and the 
situation was only saved by 
my sound green canvas ground- 
sheet rigged as a storm sail. 
The captain and crew were 
staunch men, but they had no 
chance of showing their seaman- 
ship in such a vessel so found, 
and I did not blame them. 
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They would not venture out 
into the middle of the lake, but 
like Chuchundra the musk-rat, 
hugged the shore, of which 
they knew every cranny. At 
the first sign of a storm they 
ran for shelter to some tiny 
nook known only to the hippo 
and crocodile. They would not 
sail by night. A safe anchorage 
was found each evening and a 
fresh start made after daylight. 

On the third night out I 
induced them, very unwillingly, 
to carry on all night, the weather 
looking settled, and thereby 
got them into a serious mess. 
We were caught in the first of 
the violent storms that herald 
the approach of the rainy season, 
and all but swamped. It was 
the ground-sheet rigged as a 
sail that kept us afloat. When 
the wind abated we had been 
blown thirty miles back on our 
course and were twenty miles 
out from the shore, tossing 
about in a nasty sea like a cork. 
It took us all day in our crippled 
state to creep back to the coast 
and find a safe anchorage. The 
next day was devoted to mend- 
ing the sail, twisting new bark 
rope, and repairing the running 
tackle. I slipped off with two 
or three of the boys and pro- 
vided a liberal supply of meat, 
and in the afternoon was free 
to resume my war on the 
crocodiles. I shot three that 
day, and managed to anchor 
one on the beach. I measured 
and examined him at leisure: 
he was thirteen feet long, and 
immensely thick and heavy. 
There was a scar on his neck 
which looked as if it had been 
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made by a bullet. I also had 
him cut open and performed 
an autopsy, but there wag 
nothing in his stomach but five 
stones ranging in size from a 
golf to a tennis ball. Every 
crocodile’s stomach I have 
opened has contained stones, 
but some have contained other 
things too. 

Next day when we resumed 
our voyage I found myself on 
a different footing. I was no 
longer a mere passenger, but 
had been promoted to the 
position of owner, commander- 
in-chief, and food provider for 
the ship. The boys were happy 
over their good cargoes of meat, 
both internal and external, and 
at the thought of more to come. 
I had been the means of their 
escaping from danger, and [I 
had fed them full. They forgot 
that I had led them into 
danger, and remembered only 
their fortunate escape. They 
felt that with a white Bwana 
on board the voyage could not 
fail to be prosperous, and they 
were in no hurry to get rid of 
me. If I said “‘ Go,” they went 
where I wished without ques- 
tion. If I said, “ We will stop 
here and hunt,” they were 
willing to stop just as long as I 
wished. My word was law on 
the ship. They had no sense 
of the value of time. One day 
on which to arrive was as good 
as another. I began to perceive 
that it was no use trying to 
hurry them, and made up my 
mind to take what the red 
gods sent, and to give myself 
wholly to the fun of the ad- 
venture. It was three weeks 
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later that the dhow arrived 
at Kasanga, still forty miles 
from the south end of the lake 
where they had contracted to 
land me. I had never asked 
them again to sail in darkness. 
That night she drove ashore in 
a storm and knocked her bottom 
out on the rocks, so I had to 
walk the last forty miles after all. 

One evening we put into a 
beautiful little sound with a 
narrow entrance. It was half 
a mile long, surrounded by hills, 
and ended at a beach of white 
sand upon which several canoes 
had been drawn up. There was 
a crowd of natives on the beach 
watching the approaching dhow, 
and one figure clothed in khaki. 
The glasses revealed him as a 
white man. He turned out to 
be a young hunter named 
M‘Dougall, out after elephants. 
We stayed in port next day, 
and after an expedition for 
meat, M‘Dougall and I took a 
canoe and my ‘22 automatic 
rifle and were paddled round 
the sound shooting birds for 
our pot. The canoe was pushed 
into the bank to retrieve a 
green pigeon, and M‘Dougall, 
who had stepped ashore, called 
me to look at something. There 
was a pool about four feet across 
and a foot deep cut off from the 
lake, and at the bottom, with 
their heads under a projecting 
rock, were six tiny crocodiles 
no more than ten inches long, 
but perfect miniature specimens. 

I put my hand down gently, 
caught one by the tail and 
flipped it into the canoe. It 
scuttled along the bottom of 
the canoe towards the boy, 
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emitting a series of calls like 
the meowing of a strong kitten. 
I had heard a crocodile utter a 
hoarse roar when shot, and 
adult crocodiles are said to 
bellow at nights, though I have 
never heard one myself. But 
I did not know that young 
crocodiles were vocal. The boy 
fairly lost his head. He sprang 
to his feet and jumped over the 
little beast, nearly upsetting 
the canoe, and the baby ran up 
the stern and took a neat header 
into the lake. I wanted to 
capture and examine them 
at leisure. We had nothing to 
put them in, but some string 
was produced and a snare with 
an open loop held by the boy. 
Then another baby was thrown 
into the canoe, and as it scuttled 
through the loop it was drawn 
tight, catching him behind the 
shoulders. In this way we 
caught the remaining five, and 
the boy held each at the end of 
a string, fighting, clawing, and 
meowing. They were very 
savage and bit each other and 
anything else they could get 
hold of. When they bit 
they held on. One attacked 
M‘Dougall. Its teeth were an 
eighth of an inch long, and like 
needles. I had to prise the jaws 
apart to free him. We were 
watching the little beasts 
struggling when M‘Dougall gave 
a startled exclamation. There, 
no more than twenty feet off in 
the lake, was the baleful yellow 
eye of a large crocodile observing 
us. The mother had been lying 
close enough to hear the cries 
of distress of her young, and 
had sneaked up silently to 
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investigate. If she had made 
a rush while we were engaged 
in making the captures she must 
have got one of us. M‘Dougall 
. snatched up the little rifle and 
fired a hasty shot. In his hurry 
he fired high, the bullet striking 
the water just over its head. 
The eye never moved. It was 
the work of a moment to align 
the rifle and pull the trigger 
again, and this time the bullet 
struck the eye. Immediately 
six feet of the crocodile’s for- 
ward end shot out of the 
water. As she fell back there 
was a flurry of tail, and she 
disappeared. We never saw 
her again, but I do not think 
such a tiny bullet would kill 
her. The young crocs. were 
taken home and put in a tin 
bath. The boys were set to 
work to catch flies and insects, 
and an assorted menu was 
dropped into the water. We 
watched them for an hour, 
but not one attempted to feed. 
The next morning all the food 
had disappeared, and three of 
the babies had by some means 
climbed out of the bath and 
escaped. We killed the other 
two and dissected them on a 
board, a sacrifice to science. 
Later on during that trip I 
dug up several crocodiles’ nests. 
In the first I found over forty 
eggs, hard white-shelled, and 
somewhat the shape and size 
of a goose’s egg, but the shell 
was rough as though white- 
washed with lime. We broke 
these eggs and they were quite 
fresh and looked edible, but 
even the natives would not 
tackle them. Remembering our 
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last experience, I watched the 
lake while the boys were dig- 
ging up the eggs, and sure 
enough up came the eyes of a 
croc., which approached in their 
typical stealthy way. But this 
time I had my ‘318. It sank 
without a kick. 

For a large part of the 
voyage we passed a succession 
of low rocky promontories. 
There were nearly always a few 
detached flat rocks off each 
point, and these were famous 
roosting places for crocodiles, 
The dhow would draw past 
them so quietly that so long as 
the boys kept still and silent 
the crocs. would take no notice. 
I took a heavy toll of those 
sleeping brutes, and the boys 
thoroughly enjoyed it. As we 
approached each cape I would 
scan it with the glasses, and 
the announcement that there 
were crocs. in view would 
be received with acclamation. 
Everyone took a seat where 
he could see the fun; the 
dhow would be steered in as 
close as possible. As we came 
abreast of them I would pick 
the biggest and let drive. It 
was not easy shooting, for 
there was always a swell, but 
I made fair practice. I could 
only get in one shot at each 
point. At the shot every 
croc. leapt into the water. I 
anchored two or three, but 
most of those I hit were able to 
reach the water and disappear. 
It was at one of these points 
that I shot the monster I have 
already referred to. There were 
several large ones lying about, 
but he made all the others 
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look small. We passed him at 
forty yards only, but there 
was a lot of movement in the 
poat, and I made a bad but 
lucky shot. I aimed at his 
neck, but the bullet blew away 
the top of his head and scat- 
tered his brains. He gave a 
convulsive start and lay still 
on the rock. I should have 
liked to examine him more 
closely and to obtain a photo- 
graph, but we had no boat and 
we had no sailon. He remained 
on the rock until we drew out 
of sight. 

In the course of the voyage 
we reached the home of the 
captain and crew. It was a 
large village, and as the dhow 
was warped into the little 
haven some three hundred 
people stood on the beach to 
welcome us, and a babel of 
shouting began between the 
villagers and the crew. The 
conversation was carried on, 
not in Swahili but in their 
own language, which I did not 
know. But it was translated 
to me. A woman had been 
taken by a crocodile two days 
before at the very place where 
we proposed to land, and great 
care must be taken in wading 
ashore. We took great care. 
The next day a man came 
running to me in great excite- 
ment and said that the offending 
crocodile was lying on a rock 
close by. I went with him, 
the whole village following, to 
the beach, and he pointed 
along it to a rock in the water, 
on which, sure enough, a large 
croc. was lying. I walked 
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along parallel to the beach, 
but out of sight, till I was 
opposite to the rock. Then I 
motioned my followers to sit 
down, and crept under cover 
to the beach. He was still on 
the rock, which was eighty yards 
out, and I put a bullet through 
him behind his shoulder. He 
leapt into the water, and the 
whole village rushed down. In 
a few moments the croc. rose 
half out of the water, opening 
and snapping his jaws and 
gasping for air. He did this for 
five minutes, while the villagers 
shouted with laughter, and then 
he disappeared. That night 
there was a storm on the lake, 
and a heavy surf beat on the 
shore all night. Next morning 
the crocodile was found washed 
up on the beach dead, and as 
soon as I heard of it I set off 
to superintend the post-mortem. 
The bullet had gone right 
through him, perforating his 
lungs and making a large 
hole, and he drowned quickly. 
He was cut open, and in his 
stomach was found, besides 
several stones, a partly decom- 
posed human arm wearing two 
bangles. It was identified as 
that of the woman taken four 
days before, so the murder had 
been avenged. The arm had 
been pulled from its socket, 
and the bones were not broken. 
That crocodile was seventeen feet 
long and by no means corpulent. 

I have seen many crocodiles 
since then, but have not shot 
any more. My war has ended, 
although I can never get over my 
feeling of hatred against them. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hic et ubique. 


I. A VISIT FROM THE ONGEES AT PORT BLAIR, 


BY ENTERPRISE. 


THE last remaining indigenous 
aborigines living in the Anda- 
man Islands today are the 
Ongee and the Jarawa. Their 
origin is obscure, but authorities 
are agreed that they are the 
most ancient human beings 
on earth. They are certainly 
much older than the Australian 
bushmen, and since they have 
had no opportunity of mixing 
with other tribes, they have 
remained pure and true to type. 

The principal physical char- 
acteristics of the two tribes are 
similar, but their mode of ex- 
istence is now very different. 
Although they live within sixty 
miles of each other, it is unlikely 
that they ever communicate ; 
for there is no reason to make 
war and they have few interests 
in common. 

The Jarawa, of whom there 
are probably less than one 
hundred remaining, inhabit the 
north of the South Andaman 
Island. They are now very 
seldom seen, and they are pre- 
vented from raiding by a ring 
of outposts fifteen to twenty 
miles to the north and west of 
Port Blair. The outposts are 
manned by Burmese guards, 
all ex-convicts, armed with 
single-barrel shot-guns. 

The Jarawa are pure jungle 


men, and their staple dict is 
wild pig. They make no use 
of the sea and build no boats, 
The rafts they fashion to cross 
the many creeks that intersect 
the islands are of the very 
crudest pattern—just one or 
two untrimmed logs lashed to- 
gether with bark string—large 
enough to float not more than 
two or three men. 

Although every effort has 
been made to get into touch 
with and become friendly with 
these interesting little men, 
they have never had, and never 
intend to have, any communica- 
tion with the white man. Be- 
tween them it is war to the knife, 
and always will be until the 
Jarawa are extinct. 

Last year, in an expedition 
against this tribe as a reprisal 
for a ‘killing,’ one of their 
women was brought down with 
a gun-shot wound in the thigh. 
While she was in the prison 
hospital at Port Blair she made 
several attempts to pull the 
clothes off her wardress and 
tear out her hair, and she had 
to be kept in an empty cell and 
treated like a wild animal. 
After about three weeks her 
wound healed, but as it was 
obvious that she could never be 
tamed, it was decided to release 
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her. She was taken out to the 
edge of the jungle near where 
she was captured, and in a flash 
she had disappeared and was 
one. 

In the Andaman Islands the 
subsoil is shallow, but nature 
has provided the larger trees 
of the forest with buttresses 
which extend about 15 to 20 
feet up the trunk and spread 
out from 6 to 10 feet round 
the base. These buttresses give 
ideal cover, and it is from 
behind them that the Jarawa 
usually attack. In the jungle 
they are more cunning than the 
animals—it is said that they can 
get to within 10 or 15 yards of 
their victim without being seen 
or heard—and they are the 
finest bowmen in the world. 
The first intimation that they 
are in the vicinity is a flight 
of arrows, usually two in the 
neck and three in the chest. 
When a ‘killing’ has taken 
place, the tools or weapons of the 
victim are always missing and 
the arrows have been removed 
from the body. The only thing 
they want from the white man 
is iron for their spears and 
arrows. 

The Ongees, on the other 
hand, have taken to the sea; 
they build excellent canoes, in 
which they make long sea-pas- 
sages, they are expert fisher- 
men and turtlers, and their 
principal diet is fish. There are 
probably about 250 of this 
tribe remaining, and they in- 
habit the south end of the South 
Andaman Island, Rutland 
Island, and the other small 
islands to the south of the 
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Andaman group. For the last 
fifty or sixty years they have 
been on friendly terms with the 
British, but before that time it 
was very much otherwise, and 
many a good sailing ship dis- 
appeared in those waters and 
left no trace. 

Like their kinsmen the 
Jarawa, the Ongees are expert 
bowmen, and their hand-made 
arrows and fishing spears are 
beautifully constructed and 
finished. The fishing spear used 
for hunting turtle has a very 
delicate double-barbed head, to 
which is attached a thin cord. 
As the spear enters the neck 
of the turtle the shaft becomes 
detached, and is subsequently 
recovered. The turtle is then 
slowly hauled to the surface 
by the cord and killed. Neither 
the Ongees nor the Jarawa 
feather the shafts of their spears 
or poison their arrows. Both 
tribes rely on their extreme 
accuracy to hit a vital spot, 
and it is said that they never 
miss. 

The Ongees occasionally visit 
the mainland and come to 
within three or four miles of 
Port Blair to barter their 
turtles and fish in exchange 
for tobacco, iron, butter, and 
tea. They are particularly fond 
of tea. But their visits are 
very rare, and many people 
who have lived in Port Blair 
for years have never seen 
them. They seldom stay long, 
and as soon as they have ob- 
tained what they want from an 
outlying native shop, they dis- 
appear into the jungle and 
rejoin their canoes which have 
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been left at some remote spot 
on the west coast. 

By an unusual stroke of 
luck one of these visits was 
paid during the time the ship 
was at Port Blair. Returning 
from an inspection of one of 
the Burmese outposts we sighted 
eight of them outside a small 
native shop. The car was im- 
mediately stopped so that we 
could inspect them at close 
quarters. On return to the 
ship we discussed the possi- 
bility of getting them on board, 
so as to give the ship’s company 
an opportunity of seeing them— 
an opportunity which would 
never occur again. 

The Commandant of Police 
was communicated with, and 
asked whether he thought it 
was likely that they could be 
induced to come on _ board. 
He replied that he thought it 
was extremely unlikely, and 
that they would probably have 
left the mainland by the morn- 
ing, but he promised to make 
every endeavour to find them 
before dark. Just after sunset 
he telephoned to say they had 
disappeared into the jungle and 
no trace of them could be found. 
Later, he reported that he had 
arranged to have all his best 
trackers spread at daylight the 
next morning, and by another 
stroke of luck they were spotted 
just after dawn. 

Next came the difficulty of 
explaining to them what they 
were required to do, because 
they speak no known language. 
However, the oldest among 
them, who appeared to be the 
chief, knew a few words of 
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Hindustani, and one of the 
native police sergeants, who 
had spent a month on Rutland 
Island, understood one or two 
of their words for common 
objects. When it was intimated 
to them by signs and other 
means that they were required 
to go on board a ship they 
flatly refused. It was gathered 
that they did not intend to be 
taken prisoners as easily as all 
that. 

There were twenty-six of them 
altogether, ranging from the 
chief, who was probably about 
thirty-five to forty years of 
age, down to boys of about 
twelve to fourteen. Nothing 
more was said about the ship. 
Instead, the police sergeant took 
them along to his bungalow, 
where he gave them a good meal. 
After they were all well satisfied 
and he had worked them round 
into a happy frame of mind, 
the subject of the ship was 
again broached and it was 
hinted that presents would be 
distributed. This was too much 
for them, and, while they were 
all laughing, they were bundled 
into a motor lorry, rushed 
down to the pier, and decanted 
into a boat waiting alongside. 
Before they knew what had 
happened they were climbing 
up the starboard gangway like 
monkeys, all very surprised 
and very frightened. 

When it was reported by 
telephone and signalled off to 
the ship that the Ongees were 
on. the way down to the boat, 
the lower deck was cleared, 
and the ship’s company told 
all that was known about them. 
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The unique opportunity of being 
able to inspect at close quarters 
the last remaining representa- 
tives of this very ancient and 
almost extinct race of human 
beings was explained to the 
men, and, so as not to cause 
alarm, they were asked to come 
aft in small parties as soon as 
the natives were on board. 
The men were informed that 
any form of present would be 
acceptable to the Ongees, also 
that they would not object to 
being photographed, provided 
that the camera was held in 
the hand and not mounted on a 
tripod. 

The Ongees are almost 
pygmies—the tallest of them 
was not more than four feet 
ten inches high—but they are 
well proportioned, powerfully 
built, and they walk with a 
natural gait and an upright 
carriage. A curious feature 
common to most of them, especi- 
ally the older men, is a very 
prominent stern. This is 
apparently all muscle, and the 
Medical Officer was of the 
opinion that it was probably 
caused by spending long hours 
on the feet, either working or 
hunting in the jungle; but 
it gives them a very odd and 
unnatural appearance when 
viewed from the beam. The 
police sergeant who brought 
them on board said that this 
feature was even more pro- 
nounced among their women- 
folk. 

Their colour is almost jet 
black, and they are naked, 
except for a thin bark waist- 
string and the smallest possible 
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piece of cloth, which is used 
more as a support than a cover- 
ing. They have rather full 
lips, slightly flattened noses, 
and their wool is similar to 
that of a negro, but much 
stiffer. Unlike the pure negro, 
though, they have straight fore- 
heads and oval-shaped faces. 
None of them was tattooed. 
One or two had the flesh raised 
in a series of ridges on the back 
and arms, but there did not 
seem to be any similarity in 
design or uniformity in the 
number of ridges. They all 
appeared fit and healthy, their 
colour was very even, and 
their bodies showed no signs 
of pock-marks or other skin 
diseases. 

When they arrived on board 
they were given cigarettes and 
chocolate—the cigarettes were 
certainly not the first ones 
they had smoked. After a few 
minutes all signs of fear left 
them and they stood or squatted 
round the quarter-deck in small 
groups, each Ongee with both 
hands outstretched to grasp 
the presents that were showered 
on them by the ship’s company. 

Most of the crew of 600 men 
came aft to inspect them, feel- 
ing their wool, which is more 
like wire than hair, and ex- 
amining their bows and arrows, 
fishing spears and cone-shaped 
fishing baskets. Their arrows 
and spéars were obviously their 
most treasured possessions, and 
it was not until they were 
quite certain they were going 
to be returned that they would 
let them go. 

When it was explained that 
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they were required to dance, 
about eight or ten of them 
followed each other round in a 
small circle. The dance was 
performed with bent knees and 
short shuffling steps on the 
heels, but there was no vocal 
accompaniment or hand-clap- 
ping. The police sergeant said 
he had seen them do the same 
dance or something very similar 
to it in their native village on 
Rutland. They do not make 
drums nor use any form of 
musical instrument. Their re- 
ligion or worship, if they have 
any, is probably animistic, but 
unlike their near neighbours, 
the Nicobarese, they do not 
carve images or idols, and there 
are no ‘scare-devils’ outside 
their huts to drive away evil 
spirits. But, like the Nico- 
barese, they are desperately 
afraid of the dark, and nothing 
will induce them to open the 
door of their huts when they 
have once been closed for the 
night. 

The Ongees were on board for 
about an hour, and when they 
left, their fishing baskets and 
arms were full of every descrip- 
tion of food from the canteen 
and ship’s stores. Bread, tinned 
meat, butter, milk, sugar, cheese, 
and tea were poured into their 
baskets, and their hands were 
full of cigarettes, tobacco, pipes, 
and matches. How they were 
to open some of the tins was 
not considered. One sailor, 
who had just presented an Ongee 
with a tin of sardines, was asked 
how he thought he was going 
to open it. ‘ I don’t know,’’ he 
replied. ‘“‘ He will most likely 
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tear it open with his teeth.” 
He was probably right. 

In addition to food and 
tobacco, they were all presented 
with a bead necklace for the 
‘girl friend’ (there were no 
ladies in the party), and each 
one was given a personal present 
in the form of a looking-glass, 
@ mouth-organ, or a clockwork 
toy. The mouth-organ was 
certainly a great novelty, and 
when they had been shown how 
to use it they kept on turning 
it over to see where the noise 
was coming from. The Ongee 
who was given a small clock- 
work tank with an imitation 
quick - firing gun carried it 
ashore as though it were made 
of solid gold. 

Although the party arrived 
on board naked they were not 
allowed to go ashore in the same 
state. The sailor’s natural pro- 
pensity for dressing up is well 
known, and here was a grand 
opportunity for getting rid of 
old and unwanted clothes. 
Every sort of garment and 
wearing apparel was produced, 
and the party landed in the most 
weird and extraordinary cos- 
tumes: old uniform tunics, foot- 
ball shirts, pullovers, jumpers, 
shorts, stiff collars, Homburg 
hats, and caps. One was dressed 
in a bright - yellow football 
jersey, which came well down 
below his knees, a stiff collar 
(evening), and a marine’s old 
cap. He attracted quite a lot 
of attention, and was much 
photographed. Another, in a 
pair of bell-bottom trousers, a 
red-and-white chequered foot- 
ball jersey, and an old bowler 
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hat, had many admirers, but 
there were others who looked 
just as comic. 

Perhaps the most laughable 
of all was the Ongee who was 
given @® square of red baize. 
It was not long enough to go 
right round him, but he was 
determined to wear it, and he 
tucked it into his waist-string 
so that it covered his stern 
and left a wide gap in the front. 
It was the colour that mattered, 
not the size, and he was the 
envy of all the others as he 
strutted round the quarter- 
deck, arrayed in nothing but his 
precious piece of baize. 

They did not in the least 
object to being dressed up; in 
fact, they seemed thoroughly 
to appreciate the funny side 
of it, and they all roared with 
laughter at each other. 

The police sergeant said it 
would be remembered as the 
happiest day in their lives, 
and he considered that the 
inspection and distribution of 
the ‘loot,’ when they returned 
to the shore, would be well 
worth watching. 

They took very little interest 
in the ship. One or two ex- 
amined the various ropes on 
deck, and others looked down 
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the after hatchway, but what 
else mattered when food, and 
yet more food, could be ob- 
tained by just stretching out 
their hands! The novelty and 
excitement of their visit 
appeared to make them very 
thirsty, and each one put away 
at least two long lime squashes. 

At first they were inclined to 
be shy about being photo- 
graphed, and there was a 
tendency to edge away when a 
camera was produced. All fear 
and shyness disappeared when 
they realised that each snapshot 
was rewarded with some new 
and much desired present. 

When they landed they were 
given another meal, and it was 
then with some difficulty that 
they were induced to return to 
their canoes. Apparently they 
thought the ship was an island, 
and they were all most anxious 
to pay a return visit the next 
day. 

Since then (December 1936) 
their visits to the mainland 
have been more _ frequent. 
When they land, one or two 
are sent on ahead of the re- 
mainder, and there is always 
great disappointment when they 
find that their ‘fairy island’ 
is not at anchor off Port Blair. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


SuB-LIEUTENANT ANDREW 
CaRR crouched in the basket 
of the kite-balloon, his numbed 
fingers gripping the telephone 


receiver —the microphone of 
which he pressed against his 
ear. With the other hand he 
clutched the edge of the gyrating 
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gondola, as squalls of icy wind 
swooped down on the balloon. 

“Blazes!” he muttered, 
glancing first at the snow-laden 
wrack in the north-western sky, 
then down at the deck of the 
kite - balloon depot - ship some 
thousand feet below him. 
“* Blazes ! ”’ he repeated, “‘ when 
are they going to give the 
signal ‘Haul Down’? ” 

A feeling of exasperated im- 
potence filled his soul. Up 
here he could see the urgency : 
down there they were fussing 
with the depot-ship’s boats. 
Oh, he knew there was a 
blizzard threatening—more than 
threatening; for its first icy 
messengers were then screaming 
through the wickerwork of the 
basket and drumming through 
the gondola-stays. Above his 
head—though he dared not 
glance up too frequently, for 
it made him giddy—the balloon 
was swooping and pitching in 
@ manner he did not care 
to see. 

“ Boats ! ”’ he stormed 
suddenly, as he stamped 
deadened feet on the frail plat- 
form. “Boats! why worry 
about boats? Why not get 
the damned balloon down to 
its night stowage before this 
blasted storm really breaks ? ” 
He dropped the _ telephone 
suddenly and grabbed at a 
stay, for a terrific gust had 
lifted the balloon - envelope 
and thrown it bodily to one 
side: with a frightening jerk 
the basket was yanked side- 
ways so that for a moment 
the platform was angled at 
forty-five degrees. Cold fear 
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gripped Andrew Carr as the 
stay in his right hand grew 
suddenly slack. The gondola 
began to droop at one end, 
Instinctively he shuffled up to 
the higher end. ‘‘ Gosh!” he 
muttered, his eyes full of fear, 
“the port for’ard stay’s been 
torn out of its basket joint— 
there are only three more— 
oh, why don’t they give the 
order for ‘Haul Down’?” 
He grabbed the telephone- 
receiver again and shouted down 
the mouthpiece. ‘ Depot-ship! 
Depot-ship ! Below there: 
why’n hell don’t you haul me 
down? One of the _ basket- 
stays has parted: it’s blowing 
like stink up here—ob, get a 
move on, why the...” 
Andrew broke off. For the 
first time in his young life, 
panic threatened to obliterate 
every sense he had. Although 
he was numbed to the core, 
sweat beaded on his face, trick- 
ling down his nose, falling from 
under his woollen helmet and 
freezing on cheeks and lips. 
He felt, somehow, abandoned, 
lost, inhumanly forgotten : none 
of those devils down there, 
mucking about with boats, 
seemed to care a hoot what 
happened to him. Frenziedly 
he struggled against the waves 
of panic. He was only nineteen 
years old: a sense of unfairness 
assailed him. ‘‘ Mucking about 
with boats !’’ he muttered bit- 
terly—and, suddenly reckless, 
he leant far out over the side 
of the wildly swaying basket, 
holding his balance only be- 
cause he had a knee jammed 
under a projection. Through 
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the darkness of the gathering 
night he peered down at the 
deck of the depot-ship below. 
Unconsciously, he noted the 
angle of the bar-taut steel wire 
that led downwards from the 
balloon to the winch of the ship. 
He had never realised before 
how frail it looked. But his 
eyes were concentrating through 
the gloom on the half-submerged 
picket-boat and the running 
figures of the seamen below 
moving about like ants at some 
desperate work. 

“Something’s gone wrong,” 
he muttered, and, taking an- 
other grip with his knee, he 
focused with one hand his 
binoculars on the scene. In 
and out of his constricted field 
of vision there appeared now, 
when he managed to steady the 
glasses, a magnified view of the 
picket-boat as she dipped and 
jumped wildly alongside. Her 
funnel was stowed, and the 
stoker petty officer and two 
seamen -crew staggered and 
swung about her reeling deck 
in their attempts to hook the 
heavy ring of her slings on to 
the vast steel hook of the main- 
derrick hoist. 

“Gosh!” said Andrew sud- 
denly, as a sea broke over the 
boat’s bows and the figures 
were hidden in whirling spray. 
“Gosh! if they don’t get a 
move on, she’ll founder along- 
side before they get her hoisted !”’ 
He could sympathise with that 
sweating, struggling crew; he 
had been midshipman of a boat 
himself when she bucked and 
cavorted and strong men were 
thrown about by a huge leaden 
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ball just above the main derrick 
hook. 

A new high note in the 
humming wind attracted 
Andrew’s attention. He with- 
drew his straining eyes from 
the glasses and took a wider 
look at the vast harbour below. 
The sea was a medley of spume 
and scud, the smoky, grey 
waves marbled into a seething 
white cauldron by the shrieking 
squall. In a moment, Andrew 
saw, it would reach the depot- 
ship, between which and the 
nor’-western shore of the low- 
lying islands everything was 
now blurred. Away beyond the 
depot-ship, plumes and eddies 
of smoke flew horizontally to 
leeward from the waking titans 
whose bulk loomed dim and 
monstrous —line after line. 
Battleships, cruisers, destroyers 
—the fleet was raising steam. 
The worst gale of the worst 
year’s weather was breaking 
over the harbour. 

Numbed, almost deafened, 
his frozen feet, hands, and 
face leaden and blue, Andrew 
Carr crouched in his flimsy 
basket and peered through 
watery, narrowed eyes at the 
desolation below. His moment- 
ary panic had gone. Something 
of the majesty and sheer ele- 
mental destructiveness of the 
great gale that boomed and 
roared round his eyrie and 
blotted out distance and land- 
marks aroused an answering 
pean in his heart. The great 
frozen wind spoke with the 
certainty of a mighty organ 
prelude, with a force and a 
passion that tore through the 
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flimsy sense of civilised conven- 
tion like a mastodon in full and 
resistless stride. Dimly, Andrew 
felt nerved up for great events. 
The brotherhood and support 
of countless generations of sea- 
men seemed suddenly to close 
around him. Almost, in the 
hum and screech of the wind, 
he heard their strong deep 
voices overriding the roar of 
the gale. Andrew braced his 
young body, and the lines of 
his mouth grew taut and hard, 
as a kind of nervous exultation 
gripped him. If only he could 
get down, he felt, and find some 
time to think: to sit in a 
comfortable chair in front of 
the wardroom stove, and be 
able to say with the airiness of 
nineteen years, slowly, gravely, 
“ Yes, it was a bit thick... 
damn it all, they might have 
hauled me down before... I 
mean ...,’? and knowing all 
the while in his inmost mind 
that he had been scared to 
death, had been feeling panic- 
stricken, and cold and miser- 
able. It would be an experience 
to hug to himself with a kind 
of relish, somehow, and the 
implications and reactions of 
which—with a mystery all their 
own—could be explored tenta- 
tively and truthfully, but with 
a certain caution, in the five 
minutes as he lay in his bunk at 
night before switching off the 
cabin-light. 

A loud crack, startling, un- 
expected, galvanised Andrew 
into sudden life, so that he 
gripped the edge of the basket 
and peered fearfully upwards. 
But the underside of the roll- 
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ing, plunging balloon-envelope 
was in dark shadow, where 
night seemed already to have 
fallen. Though he looked up 
and thought he could see a 
waving end of thick wire, he 
could not be sure—only the 
suspicion lingered that some- 
thing else in the rigging had 
parted. 

As if remembering, he leant 
over the edge of the basket 
again and peered down at his 
floating home. The squall had 
shrieked on down harbour, and 
a huge rising sea had gathered 
in its wake. Big hummocks, 
razor-edged and grey-white, and 
deep hollows loomed signifi- 
cantly. 

Andrew focused his glasses 
on the depot-ship and, tense 
for a moment, stared unbe- 
lievingly down. The picket- 
boat had gone. Moving the 
glasses frantically he caught 
at last a passing but steady 
look at the boat’s empty 
crutches on the depot-ship’s 
high deck. 

His face paled. 

“‘ Gone ! ” he whispered—and 
as if in reply his own sense of 
dependability vanished. That 
chair in front of the wardroom 
fire; that snug little cabin 
housing warm changes of cloth- 
ing: all suddenly seemed to 
fade; they grew evanescent as 
hope itself. No longer could he 
depend on them. The depot- 
ship, that solid ten-thousand- 
ton vessel, their parent-ship, 
was not so certain, not so solid 
after all. She could not even 
guarantee the safety of her own 
picket-boat alongside. What 
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chance, then, for him? In this 
tremendous storm she might 
drag her anchors... she might 
.. . the wardroom fire seemed 
all at once a picture from the 
past: that cabin a strange 
memory; in neither had he a 
confident stake now. 

Andrew slumped down on the 
slanting platform and stared 
with unseeing eyes at the bear- 
ing indicator within a foot of 
his head. Then, dully, he 
noticed that its tarpaulin cover 
had gone, blown to shreds by the 
roaring gusts that still whistled 
over the edge and through the 
wickerwork of the basket. 

As he crouched in a lethargy, 
almost comatose, the telephone- 
bell rang shrilly, urgently, 
through the basket—its pitiful 
little tinkle whipped away by 
the wind almost as soon as it 
sounded. 

But Andrew had heard it. 
Kneeling low in the basket, he 
held the receiver against his 
frozen ear and shouted down 
the mouthpiece— 

“Hullo! Hullo! 
What the... .” 

But he broke off and listened 
to the urgent voice the other 
end. 

“Carr, Carr; are you all 
right? Listen: we’ve had 
several kinds of trouble. Lost 
the picket-boat . . . swamped 
being hoisted in, and the cox- 
Swain’s ...no, we couldn’t 
lower a boat; wouldn’t have 
lived a moment in the sea that’s 
running .. .” 

“Yes, yes; that’s all very 
well,” Andrew’s voice broke 
in. ‘But d’you realise this 


At last! 
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perishing basket I’m in’s only 
hanging by a thread. Yes, one 
of the stays has gone. What 

. .’ Andrew burst into pro- 
fanity. ‘* Hell, man; I’ve been 
roaring down this _ blasted 
mouthpiece till I’m blue in the 
face...!” 

“That'll do, Carr...” 
Andrew grinned as he listened. 
‘** This is ‘on service.’ Because 
we're friends, no reason why 
you should fly off the handle 
like this. I’ve been pretty 
busy down here. Now, listen, 
old man: take this in. Can 
you hear?” 

Andrew spoke _ soothingly. 
“* All right, old boy : I’m listen- 
ing.” 

The voice of twenty-one spoke 
again crisply, authoritatively— 

‘We may have to let the 
balloon go—to get you, see? 
We’re ready — double-banked 
this end—only chance’s to heave 
down quick and steady—so 
once we start, hold tight, and 
look out—and remember these 
instructions—if a red light’s 
flashed continuously from the 
winch aft—keep your eye on 
it, for heaven’s sake—that’s a 
signal to pull the rip-cord 
and scupper the balloon. Re- 
member, after that, you’ve got 
about sixty seconds to get 
aboard. If you have to sink 
her—it may be your only 
chance—nip over the side and 
come down the wire hand over 
hand: we'll have a net ready 
for you, and. . . well, we’ll be 
ready anyhow... .” 

Andrew Carr shivered. The 
emergency escape! The last 
resort of the kite-balloonists ! 
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Gosh, he thought, things must 
be bad if old Jimmy considered 
it was the only chance—and 
his balloons were the apple 
of his eye. A harsh jerk, like 
a badly-started lift, threw him 
in a heap on the bottom of 
the car. Bruised, he scrambled 
to his feet and glanced down- 
wards at the wire. It was 
pulsing and vibrating. The 
winch had begun to heave-in. 

The new strain on the wire 
and the downward motion some- 
what steadied the gondola, 
though above his head Andrew 
heard with uneasy ears the 
rasping of the rigging and the 
straining fabric. 

But the kite- balloon was 
coming in fast. Jimmy was 
taking the chance of heaving-in 
full speed. Andrew glanced at 
the dial. 900 feet. . . 850—800 
—750—700 ... yes, he was 
coming down fast. Under his 
feet, the depot-ship was growing 
bigger and bigger. He could 
now recognise expressions on 
the features of the white faces 
peering up at him from the 
decks below : they seemed anxi- 
ous. The men in oilskins round 
the winch looked now and again 
over their shoulders. Andrew 
shifted his position and threw 
a@ glance that way too. As he 
did so, his eyes widened, and, 
unconsciously, his hands took 
a fresh, convulsive grip of the 
gondola-edge. Another squall 
was sweeping towards the depot- 
ship: not half a mile away, 
the sea vanished in a smoking 
smother of rain and whitened 
water that eddied and boiled. 

Andrew glanced at the height- 
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indicator. 500 feet now. It 
seemed the last straw; when 
he was so near safety. 

With a moaning hiss, the 
squall burst over the depot- 
ship—the sub-lieutenant catch- 
ing a last look at the white 
faces below. He saw Jimmy, his 
C.0., frantically urging the last 
ounce out of the winchman; 
then, with a scream, the wind 
struck the balloon. The stays 
and rigging hummed: the 
basket seemed to jerk sideways 
and upwards with a _ wild, 
horrifying motion that struck 
intense fear into Andrew’s heart. 
Peering out through the driving 
rain, he could not see any 
envelope above as the squall 
roared past. There came a 
sudden jarring crack, and 
Andrew groaned. At once, he 
sensed the free, lifting motion 
as if he were soaring skywards 
on a mighty swing. His chest 
and stomach all at once 
appeared to have been left 
hundreds of feet below him. 
Wedged in the corner of the 
careening basket he threw a 
horrified look downwards. The 
depot-ship had disappeared— 
lost in the welter of the squall. 
But he had seen enough. His 
face grew grey, as the realisa- 
tion came that he was utterly 
lost now, with no possibility, 
even, of trying out the emer- 
gency plan outlined by his 
C.O. 

Below the basket, the parted 
winch-wire whipped and snaked 
and vibrated as if exulting in 
its utter freedom, while the 
wind, as if screaming its final 
triumph, howled as it battered 
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the reeling torpedo-shaped en- 
velope—howled and died away. 
Dazed, Andrew crouched below 
the edge of the car. The 
motion was worse than any- 
thing he had ever experienced. 
The awesome swoops and sicken- 
ing side-plunges of the driven 
balloon made him feel as if 
he were tethered to the tail 
of a playful comet that 
gambolled in quarter - mile 
circles. But the atmosphere 
round the soaring car grew 
lighter, though the swiftness of 
his motion still made him gasp. 
Soon, with one frantic eye, 
he pierced the gloom below. 
The untethered kite-balloon had 
risen @ thousand feet. A mile 
away to the nor’west’ard, he 
saw the depot-ship. 

“First the picket-boat, now 
me,” yelled Andrew, anger 
choking him. ‘‘ What a ship!” 
But his fury was short-lived. 
He noted the rapid, urgent 
flash of her masthead signalling 
light—and he realised that in 
ten minutes it would be dark. 
His thoughts cleared. With 
quick practised eye, he took a 
snap-bearing of the fast-vanish- 
ing depot-ship, then drew out 
from its locker the powerful 
electric signalling lamp. But 
before using it, he fired six 
charges downwards, from the 
brass Verey pistol, and the 
sight of their trailing, red lights 
cutting brilliantly through the 
darkness towards the fleet 
brought a badly-needed com- 
fort to his young heart. Then 
he trained the lamp over the 
edge and followed the Verey 
emergency signals with a crisp 
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morse message, repeated over 
and over again : 


‘“* Adrift. Course south- 
east. Speed sixty knots. 
Balloon damaged. Am 
going to use rip-cord middle 
harbour. 8.0.8. 8.0.8.” 


Andrew was putting the 
signal-lamp away in the locker, 
his eye already on the rip-cord, 
when a cross-current of wind 
swooped down like an eddy of 
the gale. The balloon-envelope 
lurched away to the south- 
west—the gondola jerked off to 
the east. Andrew’s feet were 
swung away off the platform : 
his balance lost, he fell in a 
heap on the edge of the car. 
For a moment, the wind 
knocked out of him, he trembled 
in the balance, then slumped 
down into the basket. Winded, 
he fell heavily, and his head 
met the solid bearing-indicator. 
In the bottom of the basket he 
lay still ; from under the woollen 
helmet a trickle of blood slowly 
spread. ... 


On the bare, wet deck of 
the duty destroyer, a big man 
in oilskins struggled aft. Arriv- 
ing at the wardroom hatch, he 
panted for breath, then clattered 
down the iron ladder. As he 
twitched the curtain of the 
door aside, the captain glanced 
up sharply. ‘“ What is it, 
torpedo cox’n?”’ he asked. 

“ Kite-balloon adrift, sir— 
half-way across the harbour. 
There’s—” the torpedo cox’n 
took another breath, “ there’s 
somebody aloft in her, sir.’’ 
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The tall, hook-nosed lieu- 
tenant-commander was already 
on his feet, struggling into the 
oilskin lying handy on a nearby 
chair. He was rather expecting 
something like this. As he 
settled the scarf round his 
neck, the yeoman of signals 
came down the ladder with a 
signal. ‘Priority, sir!” he 
reported, holding out the pad. 

“Very good.” The captain 
read it swiftly, then put it 
in his pocket. ‘ Cox’n,’”? he 
ordered. ‘‘ My compliments to 
the first lieutenant on the bridge. 
Stand-by to slip at once— 
cable and all—at the first 
shackle, yes. We can retrieve 
it later. Chief ’”’—the captain 
turned to another figure—“ we’re 
at five minutes’ notice, I know, 
but—I want to slip in a minute 
and a half from now. Sub!” 

“Sir!” The young sub- 
lieutenant was making fast a 
length of spunyarn round the 
waist of his oilskins. “Sir?” 

“ Chart of the harbour—and 
the Pentland Firth—to start 
with. Up on the bridge with 
you. See if you can pick up 
the kite-balloon. If you find 
her—hold her. Get bearings, 
and check up on her course. 
Yeoman, make a signal: ‘Am 
slipping at once in accordance 
with instructions received.’ ”’ 

A rumbling noise came from 
forward. The first lieutenant 
had slipped the cable. The 
captain nodded his head ap- 
preciatively and ran for the 
ladder to the upper-deck. He 
had two hundred feet to travel 
to the bridge, and, in the 
weather prevailing, he knew 
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the wire slip-rope would not 
last long. 

On the bridge the special 
sea-dutymen stood by at their 
stations. The captain leant 
over the compass and took a 
quick glance round—a glance 
almost perfunctory, for all the 
salient points of the anchorage 
had long since been deeply 
etched in memory. 

Figures loomed on the long, 
wet forecastle from which 
hoarse voices sounded, their 
insistent tones seeming to swirl 
disembodied, errant, without 
ownership, in the blast of the 
wind, now appearing close up, 
and with something of urgency, 
against the bridge-screens, then 
fading away, lost, in the dark- 
ness—as if they had been pro- 
jected into the night-murk and 
surrendered to the overpower- 
ing, enveloping voice of the 
gale. 

The captain, his shoulders 
hunched up, leant over the rails. 
“Slip !’? he roared through a 
megaphone, and, like a faint 
echo, the order came back from 
the forecastle-head : ‘‘ Slip, sir! 
All gone for’ard, sir! ”’ 

‘“‘ Hard-a-port: half ahead 
port, slow astern starboard.” 
The captain’s order came just 
one minute and _ twenty-five 
seconds after he had jumped to 
his feet in the wardroom. 

The long, scarce-distinguish- 
able shape of the destroyer 
shuddered gently, then, like a 
vibrating wraith, she moved, 
mysterious, responsive, slowly 
at first, then faster. ‘“ Ten 
knots,” the captain ordered, 
his eye piercing the gloom aft, 
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his mind cognisant of the exact 
position of the invisible poop 
to which led the twin strips of 
gleaming corticine decks on 
either side of the funnels. At 
the wheel, the torpedo cox’n 
slanted a look at the yeoman 
of signals. ‘ We’re going to 
get wet soon,” he muttered. 

The man holding the telescope 
made an impatient movement 
by way of reply. He was 
looking round the harbour for 
relevant signals in the swift, 
instinctive exercise of his craft, 
his flitting eye reading, rejecting, 
selecting, the twinkling morse 
messages a8 a post-office sorter 
deals with a multitude of letters. 
As the destroyer swung round, 
he moved continually across the 
bridge in the background, ap- 
pearing suddenly alongside the 
port look-out one moment only 
to materialise the next at the 
sub-lieutenant’s elbow. In his 
ceaseless, restless search for 
vantage points, where visibility 
was good, he had the air of an 
oil-skinned jack-o’-lantern. The 
torpedo cox’n’s remark was 
relegated to a corner of his 
mind whence it could be ex- 
tracted when things were less 
pressing. 

The destroyer was swinging 
fast now—seeming to spin round 
the hub of her bows, and the 
gusts of wind swirled through 
the bridge. Forcibly, at that 
moment, pitted against the blast 
of the wind and the assault of 
steep-pitched waves, the long 
dark boat seemed to present in 
her swift responsive obedience, 
eager, satisfying, the crystallisa- 
tion of some long-thought-out 
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purpose of her distant designer 
—to entrust to the trained sea- 
men who stood on her bridge, 
in control, a vastly powerful, 
yet delicate, engine of tre- 
mendous potentialities: a rac- 
ing, lithe ship crammed full of 
mechanical perfection of detail, 
with the speed of a racehorse 
and the bite of a tarantula. 

As if her lean shape were 
peculiarly adapted to crowded 
anchorages and _ constricted 
waters, the destroyer snaked 
her way easily, at fifteen knots, 
through the narrow channel. 
‘* Yes,’”’ replied the yeoman at 
last as he paused by the tor- 
pedo cox’n, “you're right; 
we're going to get wet.” Out 
of the corner of his eye the 
cox’n caught a gleam of light 
and heard the sharp snap as 
the telescope extension was 
shot home. Though he did not 
see it, he knew the yeoman 
had tucked the instrument 
under his arm. He always did 
when they reached that part 
of the channel. 

More than spray was coming 
over the flared bows now; for 
the fierce, steep waves had 
travelled over seven miles across 
the wide harbour before they 
broke heavily against the de- 
stroyer’s questing stem. In the 
angle of the bridge, just for- 
ward of the ready-use chart- 
table, the captain stood jammed 
into his favourite corner. 
“You'd better get out of that,” 
the first lieutenant had warned 
a new sub-lieutenant; “ that’s 
the owner’s pet nook.” And so 
it had always remained. Near- 
by, the sub. kept an eye on the 
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ship’s course—more as a matter 
of routine than of necessity, 
for the torpedo cox’h was 
eminently dependable. The 
shrouded glow from the binnacle 
light shone upwards, lending a 
meretricious air of snugness to 
the enclosed bridge. As the 
cox’n moved the spokes of the 
wheel with sensitive, firm hands, 
the telemotor- gear sounded 
faintly, like a low-pitched chat- 
ter of protest, against the whistle 
of the wind and the drumming 
of spray on the bridge-screens. 

The captain, without taking 
his eyes off the darkness ahead, 
held a muttered conversation 
with the sub. a= 

“T know him,” the latter 
said. ‘Yes, sir; you could 
just see the balloon through 
glasses . . . about the middle 
of the Firth, and going, well, 
just like the wind. Wonder 
why’n earth he didn’t rip her 
and come down here ? ”’ 

“May have got damaged.” 
The captain spoke  tersely, 
frowning into the night. ‘“ Has 
the answer to that signal come 
yet, yeoman ? ”’ 

“ Just coming through now, 
sir.”’ 

The captain grunted. “ Just 
as well; I never did like the 
idea of charging a boom in a 
gale—and three of ’em. . . .” 

Night had fallen completely 
as the duty destroyer bore 
down on the first of the booms. 
The gate-ships’ lights shone 
out brightly, but they wallowed 
and plunged in the rising sea. 
The kite-balloon had disap- 
peared into the south-east’ard. 

“Golly, sir,” the sub. 
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breathed, looking ahead with 
wide-opened eyes, “ there’ll be 
some sea running in Pentland 
Firth.” 

The captain nodded. “ I¢ll 
be a following sea, fortunately. 
I wouldn’t care to try the Old 
Man of Hoy to-night—not after 
seeing what he can do to a full- 
blown battleship.”’ 

The sub.’s features grew sud- 
denly grave, and a little dis- 
quieted, for he also had seen 
the spectacle alluded to: a 
grey, battered ship slowly 
steaming into harbour with her 
upper-works and superstructure 
looking as if she had been in 
action—as indeed she had, but 
the opponent in this case had 
been Nature, whose onslaughts 
are more terrifying than any- 
thing yet invented by the puny 
hand of mankind. 

“Tt was a kind of wall of 
water, wasn’t it, sir?” sug- 
gested the sub. in subdued 
tones. 

The captain waved a hand 
at a dim figure on the tiny 
bridge of the gateship. 

“ Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘ When 
you get a ten-knot current 
piling up against a contrary 
gale of wind with an uneven 
sea-bed in a constricted channel 
—well, curious things in waves 
result. You may run suddenly 
into a hole in the sea—and on 
the other side of the hole 
maybe there’s a vertical wave 
of water sixty feet high waiting 
to welcome you... .” 

The sub. shuddered, glad they 
were bound east’ard, not west- 
ward. 

The destroyer slipped through 
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the third boom gate. She 
cleared the narrow channel and 
came out into the Firth. The 
captain eased her away from 
the islands and watched the 
white-flecked mountains that 
rolled up in disarray ahead. 
His lips tightened and he 
gripped the rails as he gave 
the order ‘ starboard ten.’ The 
cox’n was frowning with con- 
centration at the wheel, his 
legs wide-straddled on the grat- 
ing, his hands gripping the 
spokes more firmly. He mut- 
tered to himself as the fierce 
current took the boat in its 
swirling stride. The captain 
glanced quickly at the compass 
and looked out through his 
glasses. ‘Steady her head 
three points to port,’’ he ordered 
as the boat lurched up on the 
shoulder of a huge following sea 
and yawed points away off her 
course. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” the cox’n 
replied. ‘Steady she is, sir, 
course south-east.” 

The sub. staggered to the 
chart - table, and lifting the 
canvas flap disappeared, as to 
the upper half of his body, 
into the gloomy recess. Switch- 
ing on the tiny lamp, he 
entered up time and alteration 
of course in the navigator’s 
notebook. As he leant there, 
temporarily cut off from the 
whistling hum of the wind, 
he muttered to himself fervently, 
“Tl be glad when the old 
hooker’s out of this damned 
spot’; then, as he kept his 
feet with difficulty, an urgent 
need for human companionship 
gripped him, so that he struggled 
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backwards out of the canvas 
flap and reeled to a friendly 
rail. After a moment, he 
noticed a new figure looming 
near. “ What a night, No.1!” 
he bawled. The newcomer 
nodded his sou’wester vigor- 
ously. ‘“ Be glad..when we.. 
get out of the Firth.” 

The sub., glancing at the 
captain, wondered suddenly 
what that sphinx-like figure 
was thinking of so deeply. 
Then he saw that the torpedo 
cox’n was keeping his feet 
only with considerable difficulty. 
The wind roared after the reeling 
destroyer as if in a malicious 
frenzy that she was escaping : 
black clouds of smoke, greasy, 
pungent with the heavy smell 
of oil, swept forward from the 
squat funnels and enveloped 
the bridge; for the ‘Chief’ 
was hotting-up his _ boilers, 
ready for any call for increased 
speed. 

Aft, out of the welter of 
foam and driving spray, 
enormous heavy seas roared 
up, carrying in their moun- 
tainous bulk a strange impres- 
sion every now and again of 
perpetual motion, so that the 
observer is persuaded they are 
only half-way on their thunder- 
ous journey round the world, 
immutable, permanent, and, as 
long as the ship can keep ahead 
of them, on @ more or less 
fixed course, not particularly 
hostile. 

Something of this impression 
came to the first lieutenant 
as he peered aft through 
narrowed eyes—though he was 
not looking so much at the 
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vast following sea as at the 
clean-swept decks, and double- 
lashed gear, for which he was 
responsible. Then out of the 
murk astern, his eye caught 
sight suddenly of a dark-loom- 
ing mountain of a height so 
incredible that he jumped across 
the bridge and caught the 
captain’s arm. At the head 
of the bridge-ladder, together, 
a few seconds later, they gripped 
the after-rails and looked out 
astern where the low poop, 
wet, wave-swept, and glistening, 
appeared all at once to be 
supremely and absurdly near 
the water and vulnerable. Rear- 
ing high above it, topped by 
ten feet of yellow roaring spume, 
the personification of implacable 
and dangerous threat, the vast 
wave dwarfed the destroyer so 
that the first lieutenant stared 
at it as with a sudden revela- 
tion. Never had he realised 
before how narrow was the 
beam, how low the freeboard, 
of his ship. 

The captain whistled once 
through pursed lips, then 
jumped to the revolution-in- 
dicator. He revolved the latter 
until the whirring point of 
the handle seemed to coruscate 
in a glittering circle of light— 
like an enormous catherine- 
wheel. Years after, when the 
wind of a westerly gale drove 
spattering rain against the 
windows in winter, and the 
house shook with the shock 
of the gusts, the first lieutenant 
would suddenly remember that 
moment. He would see again 
the captain’s tall figure bent 
in fierce concentration over the 
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revolution - indicator, and the 
rotary motion of his hand— 
as if he were winding up a 
huge clockwork-machine with 
only ten vital seconds in which 
to do it. Then, with the roar 
and hum of the gale once more 
drumming round him, he saw 
the captain leap back to his 
side and point a steady finger 
aft where the vast wave seemed 
to be ready to engulf the ship, 
drawing inexorably nearer, 
growing steeper, with an im- 
placable detachment more nerve- 
wracking than outright anger 
because it was the personifica- 
tion of Nature at her wildest. 
It is at moments like this 
that men cluster together and 
the individual becomes part 
of the tribe banded in company, 
conjointly, unitedly, to face and 
repel the danger at the cave- 
door. And because the ocean 
is so vast, so universal, and 
her challenge so frequent and 
unmistakable, the phenomenon 
is more common at sea. There 
are no mutinies in a gale, no 
complaints, and the bad-hat 
of the mess-deck is first aloft 
and last down. 

A curious idea came to the 
first lieutenant as he stood 
gripping the after-rails of the 
reeling bridge. He drew closer 
to his captain, who, he noticed 
with surprise, was pointing aft 
and presumably speaking, for 
his lips were moving. The full 
force of the following gale 
caught at their bodies in that 
exposed position, tearing and 
flapping at their oilskins, snatch- 
ing at their sou’westers. The 
first lieutenant bent nearer. 
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He caught a few words before 


they were swept away, en- 
gulfed, by the wind. 

“. . . Twenty knots. . .”’ the 
captain was bellowing. “I 


think she’ll stand it for a few 
moments ... this wave... 
biggest I’ve ever seen 
passing over a ledge ... too 
near the Skerries ... must 
keep ahead as much as... 
can. . . If fall back, get pooped 
sure a8 eggs... eggs... .” 
The first lieutenant nodded 
vigorously, then suddenly 
clutched his sou’wester and 
swayed. Putting his mouth 
near the captain’s ear he shouted 
back: “ Huge... father and 
mother of all waves, chasing 
us... look! seems quite flat 
at the ridge, and high, high...” 
He looked again at the wave, 
and there suddenly came to 
him an absurd fancy that in 
height and appearance it re- 
sembled strangely the long, 
clean-cut nave of a cathedral 
with a ten-foot line of snow 
left on the roof-ridge. He was 
about to convey his idea to the 
captain when he felt the ship 
under his feet writhe suddenly 
and shake. Simultaneously 
a hand gripped his arm. 
“We're running ahead of 
it!” the captain was shouting 
in his ear. ‘Look! it’s 
dropping back! Thank God! 
We’re over that ledge 
passed it. . . twenty knots... 
risky—but done the trick... 
must reduce soon... though 
out of the Firth now.” 
Incredulously, the first lieu- 
tenant stared aft. The captain, 
he saw, was right: the huge 
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mass of the wave appeared to 
be diminishing in size, its white, 
horizontal ridge owas  un- 
doubtedly lower. The destroyer, 
as if exulting in her escape, 
was burrowing her way zeal- 
ously along the floor of a deep, 
dark valley, and even as the 
first lieutenant glanced sharply 
for’ard over his shoulder he 
felt her bows rise. Out of the 
corner of his eye he noted that 
the captain was still looking 
fixedly aft, his gloved hands 
clenched on the rails, and in 
his whole appearance there was 
something irresistibly remini- 
scent of the victorious boxer 
who stands fixedly but watch- 
fully while his opponent is 
counted out. Then, as if all 
at once tired, the captain let 
go his grasp, and turning, 
staggered forward to his usual 
place at the bridge-rails, where 
the sub., one arm hooked round 
a stanchion, legs widely 
straddled, peered out over the 
smoking bows through bino- 
culars at the sea ahead. The 
first lieutenant, after a quick 
glance along the decks, followed. 

“We'll have to ease her 
down again,” the captain said, 
and No. 1 nodded. The latter 
bent nearer. “ Fifteen?” he 
shouted. The captain made a 
gesture of assent. 

The first lieutenant lurched 
to the revolution-indicator and 
rang down the revolutions to 
the equivalent of fifteen knots. 
His leather sea-boots appeared 
to be getting very heavy, his 
oilskin a burden. From his 
position at the rails, the Cap- 
tain was making signs which 
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No. 1 easily interpreted. He 
touched the torpedo cox’n’s 
arm. “ All right, cox’n; turn 
over to the quartermaster now, 
then go below. On the way 
for’ard tell the P.O. of the 
watch to have a look at the 
gripes of the motor-boat and 
whaler—and take in any slack. 
When we alter course to the 
east’ard, there’ll be some heavy 
seas coming aboard in the 
waist.” 

The torpedo cox’n, having 
turned over to the quarter- 
master, saluted. ‘Ay, ay, 
sir,” he said, and his voice 
sounded hoarse. He stepped 
down stiffly from the grating, 
and the lines of his gaunt 
face showed deep, grim, in the 
glow of the binnacle light. 

Two hours later — watches 
forgotten —the captain, the 
first lieutenant, and the sub. 
still held the bridge. The 
destroyer’s course had been 
altered to East ; and her motion 
for an hour was frightful; 
heavy seas stormed her port 
quarter, breaking green on her 
low upper-deck and cascading 
through gun platforms and tor- 
pedo tubes. The three officers, 
except for an occasional remark, 
were silent. They found talking 
too difficult. Once the sub. 
had pointed aft and shouted 
into the first lieutenant’s ear: 
“The wardroom hatch’s gone 
again, No. 1!” and the latter 
had smiled grimly and replied : 
“More than that would have 
gone if that big one had pooped 
us—and, anyhow, we could do 
with a new hatch; we wanted 
one badly.” 
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Now and again the skipper 
had struggled down to the 
charthouse and made rough 
calculations in regard to course 
and speed. He was keeping a 
close watch on the wind, for 
the direction of the wind—or 
its opposite—was the course 
that the unfortunate  kite- 
balloon must perforce follow. 

A curious phenomenon of 
those northern waters—of which 
the skipper was well aware—is 
that though a gale may be 
raging round the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, a placid calm may 
be holding only a hundred miles 
away in the North Sea. There- 
fore, the captain watched the 
wind, and at the end of two 
hours his scrutiny was re- 
warded ; he was sure the wind 
was not only drawing aft, but 
also he began to suspect that 
there were signs the weather 
was about to moderate. On 
reaching this conclusion he 
raised his head and stared 
thoughtfully into the sky. The 
first lieutenant, observing him, 
came-to alongside. 

“ Backing a bit,’’ the latter 
said, indicating the sea. 

“Yes,” the captain agreed, 
gripping No. 1’s arm. “If it 
continues to draw round to 
the west’ard, that means our 
young friend aloft— who is 
ahead of us—will be blown 
first sou’-east then east-sou’- 
east, and finally east... .” 
The wind swept away the last 
words, so that the first lieu- 
tent drew closer. He saw, 
however, the trend of his cap- 
tain’s thought. 

“Good thing, then, sir,’ he 
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suggested. ‘“‘ We'll be able to 
cut off a bit of the corner ? ”’ 

The captain nodded his head 
vigorously. ‘‘ Yes.” 

The first lieutenant settled 
his sou’-wester more firmly on 
his head and sent a thought 
after the unfortunate young 
officer in the balloon. Their 
own lot might not be so un- 
comfortable compared with his 
... driven helplessly before 
the gale away to the south- 
east over the open sea. 

The first watch passed, and 
the captain was able to increase 
speed, for they were running 
out of the worst of the weather : 
the wind, which had backed to 
west, now blew in blustery 
squalls — those vicious blasts 
that often accompany the tail- 
end of a cyclone. The first 
lieutenant looked gloomily along 
the port side of the boat, 
noting the heavy damage she 
had sustained. As he stood 
gripping the bridge-rails, frag- 
ments of torn canvas, ripped 
from the dodgers, blew and 
pecked at his legs. Quite near 
and below him the remains of 
the whaler rattled eerily in the 
davits, round which the dim 
figures of the watch on deck 
moved cautiously. Every now 
and again voices reached him, 
and there was the intermittent 
sound of hammering. The first 
lieutenant sighed and turned 
away. She had been a good 
boat, and he had won a sailing 
race in her. 

A signalman staggered up 
the bridge-ladders from the 
battered galley with a bowl of 
cocoa that he shielded from 
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the swooping wind as if he were 
bearing the Crown Regalia. It 
was welcome: that thick ship’s 
cocoa that no one who has 
drunk it in a January gale in 
the North Sea will ever forget. 

The middle watch dragged 
its stubborn hours through the 
night to the accompaniment of 
all sorts of new and strange 
groans and rattles from pro- 
testing beams and _ loosened 
cordage. The sub. had been 
sent down to the charthouse 
for a stand-easy, but the cap- 
tain and the first lieutenant 
still stood leaden-footed on the 
bridge, the salt caking their 
faces from which gleamed blood- 
shot eyes irritated by the greasy, 
pungent oil-fuel smoke; and 
neither was without painful 
bruises occasioned by sudden 
and violent contact with un- 
yielding objects. 

Dawn came at last to disclose 
a wide, yellow waste of waters, 
uneasy, sullen. The wind had 
dropped considerably, but it 
now blew in fitful gusts from 
the south. A long, hollow swell 
rolled up from the south-west. 
The destroyer looked bare as a 
flagstaff, her burnt funnels grey 
and dirty-white with caked salt. 
Aft, both wardroom and cabin- 
flat shelters had been swept 
away, and no one but a seaman 
would have suspected that the 
few wisps of splintered wood on 
the port side had once been a 
whaler. 

On the bridge anxious eyes 
searched the sea and horizon— 
but in vain: nothing was in 
sight. The skipper, moving 
one heavy sea-boot after the 
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other with a kind of obdurate 
persistence, went down to the 
charthouse ; came back. 

‘¢ We'll alter course two points 
to starboard,’ he said. ‘ Quar- 
termaster, port ten.” 

“ Port ten, sir—on, sir.’’ 

“Meet her; midships ; 
steady !”’ 

“* Midships! Steady, sir! ’’ 

The bare, gleaming forecastle- 
head—visible at last—seemed 
to bore its powerful stem into 
the shoulder of a swell as the 
long, grey boat obediently swung 
to her new course ; a lazy dollop 
of water, weighing perhaps five 
tons, came in over the starboard 
bow, brown, dirty-looking, and 
burst suddenly and surprisingly 
into a cataract of purest white 
and green that swirled aft and 
surrounded the forecastle gun 
until the latter looked like an 
island fortress—but the snap 
and power had gone out of its 
punch. Wildly flapping signal- 
halliards—unnoticed during the 
night—suddenly sounded un- 
naturally loud. At the rails 
the captain’s brows drew to- 
gether in afrown. He beckoned 
the first lieutenant. 

A moment later a seaman 
made his way cautiously aloft, 
clinging with sure hands to the 
ratlines of the swaying Jacob’s 
ladder that ascended to the 
foreyard. Arriving at the head 
of the ladder, he hooked one 
arm firmly, and stared out at 
the horizon. Suddenly he ex- 
tended his hand, pointing, then 
looked down at the upturned 
faces on the bridge ; his mouth 
opened, and the first lieutenant, 
glancing upwards with a 
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strained attention to catch his 
message, noticed the flash of his 
teeth white against the black 
of his cowl-like sou’-wester. 
“ Kite - balloon away to the 
south’ard !”’ the look-out man 
roared, and his stentorian hail 
fell upon the bridge with the 
urgent import of vital dis- 
covery. ‘“ Two points on the 
starboard bow—’bout four miles 
away!” 

The captain gave a terse 
order; the bows of the de- 
stroyer bumped round to the 
point indicated ; the revolution- 
indicator tinkled suddenly with 
@ continuous whirr as accom- 
paniment. In five minutes the 
derelict kite- balloon could be 
plainly seen. The captain’s 
eyes narrowed as he observed 
her. : 

‘‘ She’s down,’’ he muttered ; 
“probably been down for 
some time; otherwise . . . we 
shouldn’t have overhauled her.” 
The captain turned abruptly. 
‘First lieutenant, see to the 
boat; get the crew all ready 
with lifebelts ; warn the doctor 
to stand by, blankets, brandy— 
he’ll know.” 

A sense of urgency descended 
on the occupants of the bridge, 
for the captain had increased 
speed as high as he dared— 
and more. The long, storm- 
battered ship seemed to the 
first lieutenant, as he felt the 
deep-seated throb under his feet 
enlarge, to grow more sonorous, 
to lay herself out like a lithe 
animal of the chase when the 
quarry is sighted. She stormed 
through the seas, propellers 
racing as the stern lifted over 
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the yellow, rolling swell, sharp 
stem diving suddenly into the 
trough with a jarring thud, 
then, staggered, reeling forward 
with a violent roll while the 
flying spray rattled hard against 
the bridge-screens, stinging the 
tense faces peering out from 
above them. Soon they were 
quite close. The captain’s hands 
gripped the rails with uncon- 
scious force, his grim-looking 
expression seeming to accentu- 
ate the prominent curve of the 
dominating hook-nose, and draw 
even deeper the two furrows 
that ran vertically from cheek 
to jaw. At half-speed, the 
commanding officer brought his 
boat round on the shoulder 
of a long, hollow roller; the 
engine-room telegraphs rang out 
suddenly, cleaving across the 
waste of yellow silence with an 
emphasis almost startling; at 
once the propellers thrashed 
madly astern, raising great 
boiling mounds of seething white 
water round the poop that 
piled up against the sheer of 
the stern. ‘ Where is he? ”’ 
the captain was muttering, 
taking hasty glances through 
his binoculars. There was no 
time to lose; the basket was 
awash, swept by waves, as 
the balloon careened drunkenly, 
precariously, on the surface of 
the sea. At one of his favourite 
vantage points the yeoman 
stood as if clamped in some 
extraordinary manner to the 
very texture of the ship’s frame, 
so tense his concentration, so 
intent the whole of his being 
projected through the telescope 
in the effort of observation. 
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The captain glanced sharply 
aft, and a gleam came to his 
bloodshot eyes; there was no 
time being wasted there. He 
saw the destroyer’s dinghy take 
the water, one hand bailing as 
a confused sea broke over her. 
But she got away and pulled 
slowly over towards the balloon. 
The captain withdrew his gaze 
and turned round, for the yeo- 
man had made a sudden ex- 
clamation as he stood leaning 
over the starboard rails, his 
hand stretched out, a flush of 
excitement rising in his sallow 


cheeks. “ There! sir! There 
he is! Look! He’s took to 
the basket-stays; fifteen feet 


above the for’ard end, almost 
hid ; under that bulge! ”’ 

With a swift, instinctive 
movement, as if to lend 
corroboration to his report, 
the yeoman whipped up the 
telescope again and peered once 
more through it. But the 
captain was satisfied; he had 
seen that small huddle of cloth- 
ing lashed to the upper end of 
one of the stays. For a fleeting 
moment, a look of relief flashed 
across the weatherbeaten feat- 
ures. He looked again to- 
wards the destroyer’s boat. 
There was, he saw at once, 
little time to lose. The balloon 
was growing more flabby; the 
storm and sea- battered en- 
velope was failing there before 
his eyes; it had done well, 
the captain reflected, to last 
so long. Suddenly he drew in 
his breath: “ Ah!” he mut- 
tered—and, as he opened his 
mouth, the yeoman closed up 
his telescope suddenly with a 
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metallic snap. It was a sym- 
bolic movement, timed to the 
exact second — though the 
signalman was unaware of any 
relevancy in his action, for it 
was instinctive. The balloon, 
almost emptied of gas, had 
flopped on the water; like a 
dying fish, it moved spasmo- 
dically; then spread slowly. 
Somewhere under its convolu- 
ting, silvery folds was the 
basket. 

The destroyer’s boat was near 
now. In the stern-sheets the 
cox’n, holding his balance by 
@ miracle, was leaning forward, 
half on his feet, half crouched 
down. The oarsmen kept their 
eyes on his face. The latter 
was working strangely, the jaw 
convulsively chewing, the eyes 
gleaming. It seemed as if he 
were about to discharge 
at his crew some inspiriting 
message—but when, after what 
seemed a vast effort at self- 
expression, it came, it appeared 
strangely commonplace, for the 


cox’n, shifting his quid of 
tobacco, said simply and 
hoarsely: ‘What say now, 


lads, shall we shake her up?” 
The crew seemed to read into 
that simple message of ex- 
hortation a species of magic, 
however ; for they ‘ shook her 
up’ to some effect, laying back 
on their oars and putting the 
whole weight of their strong 
bodies into their strokes. The 
cox’n, relapsing into his habitual 
taciturnity, regarded their 
efforts with an approving eye. 
It was only the second time 
in the whole of the commission 
that he had urged his crew to 
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greater endeavour, and they, 
accordingly, judged rightly that 
the matter was pressing. 

From the bridge of the 
destroyer the captain shouted 
through a megaphone: “ Pull 
round the other side—get a 
move on! I’m coming closer.” 

The destroyer got too close. 
The greater part of the en- 
velope was now floating, 
deflated, on the surface. Swept 
across by the southerly set, the 
forward end of the envelope 
drifted under the ship’s hull. 
The skipper jumped to the 
engine-room ’phone and rang 
down a warning. “‘ Right under 
the ship!” he muttered to 
the first lieutenant, who had 
returned to the bridge. “If 
we don’t look out, we'll get 
the condenser-inlets scuppered 
—and full of the fabric.’ 

In the boat, which had now 
reached the balloon, the bow- 
man was frantically pulling 
away the debris to get at the 
basket, and beyond that, the 
stays. The cox’n let go his 
tiller and came forward to help. 
He was up to his knees in water 
as he went. ‘ Bail—and keep 
on bailing,’ he grunted to the 
crew. The bowman was hold- 
ing on like grim death to 
what he had. With the cox’n’s 
help he hauled in more. The 
small boat was listing madly, 
riding drunkenly over the long, 
hollow swells—almost awash. 
From under a ten-foot high 
tuck in the balloon-envelope 
the gondola suddenly surged 
out into the open; beyond it, 
and only two feet above the 
surface, appeared a huddle of 
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clothing. The bowman caught 
sight of it. “There he is!” 
he cried. ‘ He’s there!” 

“ Heave now!” the cox’n 
grunted, his sinews creaking. 
“One, two—six ! ” 

With a sudden swirl the 
basket came aft along the gun- 
wale. The cox’n hauled in on 
the stay with one hand; pro- 
duced, like a conjurer, a knife 
with the other. With sure, 
deft slashes, he cut adrift the 
rough lashing with which 
Andrew Carr had buttressed 
his failing strength as the 
balloon came down. The entire 
boat’s crew swarmed round and 
drew the unconscious figure 
safely over the gunwale. 

“Trim the boat—or you’ll 
be swamped!” the captain’s 
peremptory hail echoed over 
the water. The latter stood 
at the bridge-rails, condenser- 
inlets temporarily forgotten, his 
haggard face lightening. He 
turned to the first lieutenant 
who had just arrived on the 
bridge. “I want to get away 
as soon as possible, No. 1,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Put him in my day- 
cabin; get the boat hoisted ; 
meanwhile, I want a volunteer 
to go over the side and examine 
and clear the condenser-inlets.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir.” The first 
lieutenant saluted and turned, 
brushing past the chief engineer 
on his way and giving the latter 
a commiserating grin as he 
noted his despondent face. 

Five minutes later the first 
lieutenant was standing in the 
waist of the ship regarding 
with a certain concern the figure 
of the torpedo cox’n as that 


tall, hatchet-faced individual 
secured round his waist a length 
of lifeline. ‘“ Trained as a 
diver,’ the latter had said, 
putting forward his claim to do 
the work required. ‘“ Can hold 
my breath if I get foul of any- 
thing, for the best part of two 
minutes, sir. . .’’ 

* Yes,”’ the captain had said 
briefly, “let him try, No. 1.” 
And so the first lieutenant 
stood doubtfully, because if 
anything happened to him... 
well, it would be unfortunate, 
to say the least of it—he was 
the best man in the ship. 

The saturnine features of the 
torpedo cox’n, however, ex- 
pressed no kind of doubt about 
the work in hand as he joked 
with the men around. The only 
concession he had accorded was 
in the laying aside of his heavy 
sea-boots. ‘‘ Get a better grip 
with me stockinged feet, sir,” 
he had remarked _ tersely. 
The first lieutenant, on his 
part, had rove a line right under 
the hull and secured it taut at 
each end, so that the man over 
the side would not be hope- 
lessly inconvenienced by the 
heavy roll of the ship. 

Thus, while Andrew Carr was 
being safely and snugly tucked 
up in blankets by the young 
doc., the torpedo cox’n took 
his chance and slithered down 
an angled slimy hull, with a 
long, dangerous-looking knife, 
like a pirate of old, clenched 
in his teeth. 

With his heart in his mouth, 
and soaked to the skin, the 
first lieutenant gripped the rails 
and leant over them directing 
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the work. It was perilous 
enough on account of the con- 
fused sea, which had made it 
difficult to afford the man a 
good lee in which to work. 
But with the aid of the close- 
rove endless line round the 
hull the torpedo cox’n was 
enabled to cling close, like a 
gigantic fly, to the side of the 
ship. Once a big yellow roller, 
coming in suddenly, completely 
immersed him, and the first 
lieutenant heaved a sigh of 
relief when it rolled away to 
disclose a half-drowned cox’n 
still on the job. On his second 
trip he took with him a sharp 
hook on the end of another 
length of rope. When he had 
secured this firmly as low down 
as he could place it, the men 
on deck hauled away, and 
ripped bodily out of the con- 
denser-inlet a great mass of 
crumpled and torn balloon 
fabric. For the best part of 
twenty minutes, off and on, 
coming inboard for a breather 
occasionally, the man over the 
side carried on, stoically and 
doggedly, with the job for 
which he had volunteered. He 
came inboard for the last time, 
and the first lieutenant clapped 
him on the back, glancing anx- 
iously at the drawn and lined 
features, at the torn fingers. 
“Go aft at once, cox’n,’ he 
ordered, “‘ before the chill pene- 
trates any farther; get a tot 
of brandy from the wardroom 
steward.” 

“It wasn’t so cold,’ said 
the tall man, panting, “ the 
sea’s warmer than the air, 
maybe.” He grinned suddenly, 
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and fingered the fabric, bits of 
which had got mixed up with 
his oilskins. “Make a good 
baccy pouch, sir,’ he said 
diffidently. 

The first lieutenant laughed, 
and in his voice there sounded 
a note of relief. ‘ Time to 
think of that, cox’n, when we 
get home again, and you’ve 
had that brandy and a darned 
good rub down.”’ 

As the duty destroyer turned 
and shaped her course home- 
wards, the chief engineer paused 
at the engine-room hatch and 
cast a long look at the scarce 
distinguishable remains of the 
fast-sinking kite-balloon. The 
glance was not approving. “I 
should like,’”’ he muttered vin- 
dictively, “to have a word 
with the blasted cove who 
invented them . . . just a quiet 
word, in some quiet place... .” 


It was late afternoon and 
dusk was gathering round the 
gate-ships as the skipper jerked 
a thumb at the long, grey ship 
that slipped through the boom 
defences at fifteen knots. With 
puckered-up, experienced eyes 
the old trawlerman cast a slow, 
grave look along her decks. 
‘‘ She’s had a dusting and all,” 
he said to his assistant. ‘‘ Wire- 
less gone, whaler smashed up, 
both after-hatch shelters gone. 
Ay, she’s been through it...” 

“TI wonder,” said the mate. 
“T wonder if—here she comes 
now ; she may give us a hail.” 
The speaker put a vast mahog- 
any fist against his ear. He 
held on with the other as the 
gate-ship rolled. 
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Across the water, distinct 
above the roar of the forced 
draught and the swish of the 
bow-wave, came the destroyer’s 
hail: ‘“‘Many thanks; good 
night ; weather poor, but fishing 
excellent ! ” 

The gate-ship skipper grinned 
and dug his mate in the ribs 
with a calloused elbow. He 
was only an onlooker. He 
watched battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and all manner of 
craft through his gate, but his 
own job was far from a sinecure. 
In bad weather—and in fog— 
especially fog—his crew, and 
himself often, stood in imminent 
danger of total and sudden 
extinction. But like many on- 
lookers, he saw much of the 
game—and more of the players. 
“ Excellent fishing,’’ he repeated 
and grinned again. ‘ Then they 
got him all right.” 


Night was falling as the duty 
destroyer retrieved her shackle 
of cable at the buoy and 
moored up again. Andrew Carr 
was safely in the hospital ship, 
his young mind clearing gradu- 
ally from what seemed a night- 
mare of recollection. On the 
bridge the captain rang down 
“Finished with engines,” and 
walked stiffly to the bridge- 
ladder, where he _ paused. 
“Make up the log, sub.; put 
away your charts and gear, 
then meet me in the wardroom.”’ 

The young figure engaged in 
casting off a length of spunyarn 
from its middle, straightened up, 
and saluted. ‘“ Ay, ay, sir.’’ 

On the now silent bridge the 
yeoman of signals paused near 
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the wheel which the torpedo 
cox’n was just leaving. ‘‘ Well, 
we got wet, mate, as we thought, 
but—you got wetter than usual ; 
find it cold taking a dip over 
the side ? ” 

The torpedo cox’n stepped 
down from the grating and 
smiled. ‘I been warm,’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper, ‘ ever 
since. You had ought to’ve 
seen the tot of brandy I gets 
served out with. Good?’ The 
speaker smacked his lips and 
smiled again. “It would ha’ 
give a battleship a kick.” 

The yeoman made a sudden 
dive for the side, his telescope 
flashing up to inspect a distant 
winking light. ‘‘ Here, mate,’ 
he grunted, “take this down, 
quick. ‘Commodore F yi? 
he started to read. 

In the wardroom, aft, there 
was an air of snug restfulness. 
The steward had brought a 
tray of drinks. A card-table 
stood ready for a game of 
bridge. Overhead there came 
a sound of sea-boots, and down 
the iron ladder clattered the 
yeoman of signals. The cap- 
tain glanced up with an appre- 
hensive eye. ‘“ What now?” 
he muttered, taking the prof- 
fered pad. Slowly his expres- 
sion turned to one of pleased 
surprise. The signal was from 
Commodore of Flotillas, and the 
captain read it aloud. ‘ Con- 
gratulations. Revert to eight 
hours’ notice for steam. Report 
on board at 10 A.m. tomorrow.” 

The captain handed back the 
pad. “Thank you, yeoman. 
Have a copy put up on the mess- 
deck notice-boards.” 
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“ Ay, ay, sir.”?’ The yeoman 
withdrew. Just outside the 
door he encountered the steward. 
“ Congratulated by Commodore 
F. »’ he hissed into the 
other’s ear. ‘Oh, we're a 
tiddly boat all right——-” The 
speaker hurried on, leaving a 
puzzled steward scratching his 
head doubtfully. He was not 
sure what ‘ tiddly’ meant, but 
finally came to the conclusion 
it was complimentary. 

Inside the mess the captain 
yawned and stretched luxuri- 
ously in his chair. “A bath,” 
he murmured ; ‘‘ a red-hot bath, 
then a game of bridge, and a 
spot of dinner—and a whole 
night in.” The speaker looked 
reflectively at the roaring stove, 
and noticed that the dull corner 
of brightwork had been cleaned 
up, as directed after the pre- 
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vious Sunday’s inspection. His 
glance travelled on, resting in 
turn on his grimy, unshaven 
officers, then stopped at the 
clock secured to the white- 
painted bulkhead. ‘ Twenty- 
three hours,’”’ the captain mur- 
mured, and raised his glass, 
“The Day’s Work,” he added 
the words slowly, thoughtfully, 
then got stiffly to his feet, 
putting down the glass with an 
air of finality that had in it a 
vague suggestion that the cap- 
tain found cause neither for 
regret nor for pleasure in the 
previous twenty-three hours, 
but only a species of mild satis- 
faction which was unimportant. 
He looked round the mess. 
“Now for that bath. See you 
in half an hour for that rubber 
—and mind you’re not late, 
sub.” 
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AN OLD DOG’S DAY. 


BY KOBOLD KNIGHT. 


PETER called Simon—because 
it was discovered that every 
third dog in the neighbourhood 
answered to that first name— 
decided that it was getting-up 
time, forced open a slit of an 
eye and hailed the smiling 
morn with a quiver of an 
ostrich-feather tail. 

This was by no means a first 
awakening. Regularly every 
morning in the small grey hours, 
an uproar like a combination 
of Balaclava’s Charge and the 
din of a shipbreaking yard in- 
formed him that the milkman 
had left a pint in the grocery- 
chute. Later, by what time 
the birds had already finished 
their breakfast-table gossip and 
much of the world was astir and 
about its business, the clatter- 
ing of the alarum-clock in the 
Humans’ room moved him again 
into a momentary wakefulness. 
But that this last tocsin was 
a mere formality none in the 
house knew better than the old 
Spaniel, who thereat grunted 
and pushed his greying muzzle 
deeper into the fur-fug for a 
beauty sleep. 

Full of years—he was four- 
teen — Simon thoroughly ap- 
proved this tacit understanding 
between himself and the Humans 
that the alarum-clock’s clangour 
should always be ignored, even 
if, not being addicted to un- 
necessary thinking, he had never 
felt himself called upon to share 


the Humans’ frequent and futile 
speculations about why they 
bothered to set the alarum at 
all. Such abstrusenesses never 
kept Simon awake, and he slept 
on now to stir again only at the 
appointed time— which was 
when it was time for him to 
waken Him and Her, in the 
next room. He was never more 
than ten minutes too early or 
too late. 

Wagging his tail—Simon’s 
pleasures were simple and the 
day held no greater delight than 
just this one of waking to find 
himself still alive—he yawned 
with a noise reminiscent of a 
creaky hinge, did a preliminary 
fore-and-aft stretch, attended 
briefly to the toilet of Essential 
Dog, and then began his morn- 
ing exercises in earnest. 

Colloquially ‘ The Rola-Polas’ 
and entirely self-devised, these 
solemn daily performances in 
the interests of hygiene were 
inaugurated with a somersault. 
There followed, as he lay on his 
back, prolonged ‘ cycling exer- 
cises ’—in tandem; came then 
violent wrigglings of the whole 
body from side to side, until 
Simon gasped and panted ; and 
third in the series, and of 
benefit mysterious, a succession 
of bangings of the back of the 
head hard down upon the floor 
—an abuse which gave proof, 
if any were needed, that 
Simon’s cranium enclosed rather 
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more vacuum than grey 
matter. 

This last exercise, its dull 
thuds reverberating throughout 
the house, at least served the 
double purpose of chasing away 
the last miasmata of sleep and 
of waking the Humans beyond 
the partition-wall. The econ- 
omy was coincidental rather 
than calculated. 

A ‘neck upwards str-e-tch’ 
properly concluded the gym- 
nastics, and Simon now bounded 
out of his bedchamber with the 
agility of a two-year-old, on to 
the landing and into the 
Humans’ room. As he seated 
himself by the bedside upon 
a tail that swept an are of the 
carpet, a sudden urgency pos- 
sessed him to know that they, 
too, had been favoured by the 
gods with permission to emerge 
for at least this day from the 
dark dreamland. It was a daily 
recurrent doubt that always 
demanded instant attention, 
and Simon, shifting uneasily 
at their stillness, delivered an 
imperious ‘Yap!’ It meant, 
quite clearly, ‘Get up!’ 

To his evident relief a hand 
emerged gropingly from the 
bed-clothes and, finding him, 
caressed him into quietude. 
Simon’s voice was altogether 
too lusty to be welcome at such 
close quarters. Now at last 
the lazy Humans rose, and 
Simon, satisfied, trotted out 
to the landing and delivered 
himself to the rug there for 
another small doze while they 
washed and dressed. In the 
sometimes exasperating, often 
pointless, daily arrangements of 
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these unreasoning and yet loy- 
able creatures, Humans, there 
were few delays that could not 
so be turned to good account. 

There were exceptions, of 
course; times when no sgelf- 
respecting dog would have slept. 
When He went out without 
Her, for instance, or She with- 
out Him. Together, in that 
world outside the ‘ cave,’ that 
bruit and bustle which Simon’s 
fourteen years had demon- 
strated to him to be full of 
dangers, they might fend for 
each other; the one would 
guard and guide the other. At 
such times they spread a special 
rug on their own bed, to which 
he was content to retire, privi- 
leged. It was fair compensa- 
tion. But when either went 
out alone no concessions could 
tempt Simon. He would sit 
all day on the chair by the 
bay - window overlooking the 
street, watching, waiting, his 
great head now lolling as fatigue 
overtook him, now perking up 
and peering eagerly through his 
own ‘dragon-breath’ on the 
pane as he heard approaching 
footsteps. The vigil would 
sometimes begin even before 
the member left the house. 
Simon knew the signs: certain 
shoes meant two or three hours 
away; @ particular and much- 
hated small suitcase meant the 
whole day away ! 

Dreadful was the concern if 
night fell before the culprit’s 
return. Deep down in Simon’s 
subconscious mind were mem- 
ories of affrighting monsters 
that preyed upon creatures be- 
nighted and helpless, away from 
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their kind, and lost. Simon 
could not but regard the return 
of the vagrant at length as a 
miraculous escape from horrors 
unspecified and a magic re- 
discovery of the scent of the 
trail. The warmth of his wel- 
come was commensurate; there 
were fervent ‘ presentations ’ of 
bones and bits of biscuit and 
balls, of such things as were 
his own and peculiarly dear to 
him. There was much noisy 
rejoicing before he flopped into 
his corner by the hearth to 
sleep off deeply the ardours of 
a vigil that had tried his old 
body. 

While She, now, went down- 
stairs to prepare breakfast and 
He occupied the bathroom, 
Simon descended six steps and 
arranged his person upon the 
second landing, whence he could 
overhear anything untoward in 
the activities of either, and so 
come with speed to the rescue 
if necessary. Unless especially 
adjured, Simon preferred to 
cling to such self - instigated 
laws of conduct, as any gentle- 
man likes to be punctilious 
about etiquette. While He 
made lengthy and evidently 
purposeless preparation in the 
bathroom, Simon would doze ; 
but as the mysterious activities 
drew to their close the Spaniel 
would take a stronger interest, 
stirring and re-entering the bed- 
room when he heard the swish- 
swish of hair-brushes; ani- 
matedly ‘leading the way’ to 
the staircase when He put on 
his jacket; carefully timing 
things so that they began the 
descent together, Not that they 
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ever reached the breakfast-room 
together. Simon’s notions of 
politeness stopped short of that ; 
‘Dogs First’ was the order of 
precedence at the finish. He 
won always by several lengths. 

The next emergence was when 
Simon heard finality in the ring 
of cups upon saucers, when he 
would resuscitate from another 
temporary somnolence into a 
quite remarkable wakefulness. 
While He sat down in an arm- 
chair to read the morning 
papers, Simon, forgetting his 
years, would dash upstairs 
like a young cyclone to corrob- 
orate the hopeful notion that 
She might be putting on her 
hat. Down he would come 
again, touching only here and 
there, to bound across the room 
and deliver the good news 
vociferously to Him. 

Up once more, to delve in 
his musty basket among his 
‘ small preciouses ’—an antique 
bone (an offering to sweet 
memory, this, for yellowed teeth 
had long since lost the vigour 
to tussle with bones), a ball, 
and a secret hoard of biscuits. 
Down yet again, chortling his 
glee and slithering as if equipped 
with invisible rollers, a dog- 
biscuit in his mouth. 

The potential travel that was 
the cause of all this excitement 
took him never much farther 
than the end of the street; 
though the spirit was strong, 
age precluded longer excursions. 
But in Simon’s imagination 
each morning’s was a mighty 
journey indeed; a plunging 
through dark forests, over 
wide jungle rivers and craggy 
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mountains. ‘Stoke up’ had 
been the counsel among those 
wolf ancestors whose habits 
still ruled him. “Stoke up, 
for you don’t know when you’ll 
be back!” Simon, not in the 
least hungry, lapped milk and 
crunched biscuit as avidly as 
the remains of his dental sets 
would permit, breaking off only 
now and then to speed noisily 
both the newspaper reading and 
the titivating. 

These forebodings notwith- 
standing, the walk was merci- 
fully always without incident. 
Time was when Simon had been 
quick to take affront ; a tactless 
word or gesture from a canine 
neighbour had speedily preci- 
pitated a fracas, and while He 
and She, their nerves a-jangle, 
danced about in that peculiarly 
helpless way humans exhibit 
at such times, and tried to 
re-establish the peace, the fur 
would fly and blood would flow. 
But the years—and an aware- 
ness of his partial toothlessness 
—had brought a modicum of 
discretion ; Simon had learnt 
the Christian wisdom of turning 
the other cheek. Full many an 
inbred, snappy Fox-Terrier that, 
those years past, would have 
been instructed summarily and 
painfully in good manners, was 
now ignored and permitted to 
go, cock-a-hoop, upon his swash- 
buckling way. There was only 
one dog in the neighbourhood 
that Simon could never forgive 
for past insults, an Irish Terrier 
at the top of the road. The 
mere sight of him, even now, 
was enough to set Simon’s 
adrenal glands pumping furi- 
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ously and, teeth or no teeth, he 
would have given battle once 
more, but for the enforced 
restraint of the leash. 

The feud was of a full ten 
years’ standing; had begun, 
indeed, in the days when Simon, 
with the rival dog, had roamed 
free to pay court sometimes to 
a little brown bitch four doors 
away. Their disputations over 
the lady had been without 
number and unfortunately never 
decisive. Simon had had a 
remarkable strength for a 
Springer Spaniel. 

Now, both old, they were 
driven to effect a compromise 
and at the same time preserve 
their mutual dignity by affect- 
ing not to see one another. As 
Simon was led past the terrier’s 
house, that balloon-paunched 
hero—he obviously did no morn- 
ing exercises—would affect a 
sudden and concentrated in- 
terest in the sparrows playing 
about the eaves. Simon, just 
across the street, grumbling a 
little and walking stiff-legged, 
with the fur at the nape of his 
neck bristling, would tactfully 
look the other way. He would 
remember to keep his head 
averted, though he dawdled a 
little in the passage just to 
demonstrate that he had no 
fear. It was an amends to his 
self-respect. 

Alas, the lovely boisterous 
days of youth were past. The 
little mongrel bitch had borne 
Simon a whole series of litters 
of nondescript puppies whose 
paternity was a privilege Simon 
had often been obliged to 
dispute in advance with a 
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half-dozen other ‘bloods’ of 
the locality, besides the terrier. 
Streets about were populated 
with his sons—but the little 
brown she-dog had passed on. 

Gone were those Bohemian 
days when a dog could go out 
and find a really smelly piece 
of refuse to roll in; for the 
most sensible purpose of obliter- 
ating the scent of ‘ dog,’ so that 
enemies of the day and hob- 
goblins of the night could not 
smell him out and set upon him 
unawares. It was an instinct 
for whose fulfilment Simon, as 
a pup, had manifested a peculiar 
flair, and time had been when 
not seven baths a week had 
served to mitigate his pungency 
—as She had known to her cost. 
Despite half a dozen assorted 
brands of shampoos, there had 
been in Simon’s life halcyon 
periods when he had smelt like 
a polecat for weeks. 

Now they were back at the 
front door, and Simon, never 
content to be anywhere but in 
the vanguard, eager never to 
miss anything, had barged in 
ahead of the Humans, his tail 
awag—for returnings were no 
less joyous than goings. Simon 
had lapped water and composed 
himself for another nap when 
a new cause for anxiety arose. 
Just a little hard of hearing in 
these days, Simon had not 
heard Him move towards the 
door, but sat up in alarm now 
at the noise of its closing. His 
thought processes seldom very 
logical, Simon began to search 
the house—for all he knew that 
the man-god had just left it. 
Into the kitchen first, up the 
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stairs and eagerly into all the 
bedrooms. There was She, 
tidying the bed, but He—— 

The Spaniel paused at an- 
other sound—the whirr of the 
car engine in the garage below 
being coaxed into life. At 
once beset by new anxieties, 
Simon turned a doleful, wide- 
eyed face in inquiry towards 
Her. The car was a magic 
thing, at once the source of 
more concentrated delight and 
more heartbreak than any other 
agent in Simon’s menage. From 
the moment of its spluttering 
into wakefulness—Simon had 
a kindred feeling for an animal 
that could sleep as heartily 
as the family car did, a week 
sometimes on end—until it 
purred away with or without 
his important person in the 
back seat, he was on tenter- 
hooks. When He and She 
went off in the car alone, 
Simon, reduced to a paroxysm 
of hysterical self-pity, would 
vent his feelings on the dyed 
sheepskin hearthrug or the 
dining -room carpet. When 
They returned they found either 
the remains of a black snow- 
storm or apparent evidence— 
in scratches criss-crossing a 
patch of carpet—that their dog 
had whiled away the time at 
Noughts and Crosses. 

Now He came into the house 
again, and Simon followed him, 
tail a-droop, pop-eyed with 
alternating hopefulness and 
pessimism, from room to room. 
Mention of a car-ride inevitably 
set Simon bellowing his delight, 
running wild Red Indian circles 
around the room and tearing 
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up and down the stairs. The 
Vet., informed of these pagan 
practices, had warned them of 
the strain on an aged heart, 
and the custom was never to 
give him the final verdict until 
the moment of departure. So 
small a thing as a smile was 
enough to inform Simon that 
the tidings were good, and She, 
unavoidably smiling at his con- 
cern up in the bedroom, had 
been careful to turn away her 
head. Now He could no longer 
endure the dog’s suspense. He 
bent down and whispered a 
word. Pandemonium, there- 
after, until all were in the car. 

The extraordinary fascina- 
tion of a car-ride was that it 
offered scope for the exercise 
of the hunting instinct. <A 
town-dog for most of his long 
life, Simon had had to be 
content, perforce, to confine 
his hunting to back gardens. 
He had brought in at various 
times a variety of fauna and 
reptilia successfully hunted in 
gardens; had in turn, some- 
time, proudly laid on the dining- 
room carpet, all unhurt and 
carried gently as a good gun- 
dog should, a frog, a stray 
kitten, a fledgling thrush, and 
even a seagull. On one glorious 
day in the country his frus- 
trated instincts had taken com- 
mand of him; he had run 
amok and instituted an im- 
promptu and wholly delirious 
sheep-hunt—escaping with his 
life only because the farmer 
happened to have left his gun at 
home that morning. His slaver- 
ing jaws enmeshed with Merino 
wool of the finest quality, he 
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had been smuggled off in the car, 
while He stayed to pacify and 
compensate the countryman. 

Nowadays Simon had to con- 
tent himself with lying for 
hours on end by a hole that 
had been made in the wainscot- 
ting—alas! not by mice, but 
by a clumsy electrician. Opti- 
mistic ever, Simon would blow 
into it assiduously for scent 
that never came. But this car- 
hunting: ! 

Not the least attractive aspect 
of it was that the quarry was 
always just out of sight, around 
the next corner. There was 
thus added to the ordinary 
thrills of the chase a delicious 
uncertainty ; on the one hand, 
the creature might be nothing 
bigger than a hare; on the 
other, it might well turn out 
to be one of those fearsome, 
sabre - toothed monsters that 
pursued Simon sometimes in 
his dreams—as they had no 
doubt pursued his remote an- 
cestors in fact in ages beyond 
history. The car, itself a 
creature enormous and power- 
ful and a hunter so speedy and 
of such prodigious staying 
qualities, inspired Simon with 
added confidence; the car 
would surely be a match, with 
the assistance of Simon himself, 
and Him or Her, for even the 
most fantastic monster. 

Simon leaned out of the back 
window, his ears streamlined 
in the rush of air, his eyes 
smarting but eager for a glimpse 
of the fleeing foe. He panted 
hot breath upon the unprotected 
necks of his fellow-huntsmen 
and whimpered a little from 
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the excitement of it all—just 
as he would do in his dreams. 

Now, wearied after this orgy 
of the blood-lust, his body 
forced him to remember his 
years. Simon sank back, curled 
up and slept for the rest of the 
journey. Brontosauri might 
have stalked Oxford Street and 
pterodactyls beaten their wings 
against St Paul’s Cathedral as 
the car drove eastwards and 
then west again through 
crowded thoroughfares and 
noisy traffic. Simon slept on. 

The purr of the engine happily 
obliterated the noise of a 
thunderclap as they negotiated 
the entrance to the garage. 
Simon, awakened by some oc- 
cult influence as they turned 
into the street and now de- 
seending, evidenced a mild 
surprise at the wetness of the 
ground and at the great drops 
foretelling a storm. He hurried 
into the house, his tail cleaving 
to him. Despite his partial 
deafness his hearing was still 
keener than the Humans’, and 
afar off he had heard the 
rumbling of the Thunder Devil. 
It was a voice that always 
filed him with an unreasoning 
terror. 

Simon, in puppyhood, had 
regarded the Humans as omni- 
potent. At a touch of the 
hand they could make light 
where had been nothing but 
blackness ; their smallest wish 
was enough to change a chilly 
room, again at that wizard 
touch, into a place of cosiness 
and warmth; they made cool 
water magically to flow and 
produced viands for a hungry 
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dog — hey, presto!—out of 
boxes. They were indeed a 
marvellous species, if in other 
matters sometimes irritatingly 
dense ; they were far beyond 
the comprehension of a mere 
dog, and Simon knew it. 

And while Simon could never 
hope to understand the ins and 
outs of such necromancies, at 
least he had no scruples about 
using his own influence, oc- 
casionally, to call them forth. 
Such an expedient as sitting in 
front of a ‘ dead’ radiator and 
affecting a little fictitious shiver 
was sometimes quite enough. 

But the dog’s faith in their 
powers had been shattered event- 
ually when he discovered by 
degrees their inability to ‘ switch 
off’ the Thunder Devil or the 
bangs and cracks of the Fifth. 
It had been difficult just at 
first to admit that these gods 
of his had, after all, feet of clay ; 
for some years he had loyally 
refuted that notion and, when 
the Thunder Devil came, had 
pleaded very hard, trusting-up, 
shivering, and looking as miser- 
able as possible, for the hand 
that never reached forth to bid 
the Devil begone. At length 
he knew the humiliating truth, 
and now, at the ominous noise 
of thunder or crackers, as when 
he was ill, he would at once 
seek his funk-hole—the lowest 
shelf of the cupboard under the 
stairs. There, while his primi- 
tive incapacities were upon him, 
he would be safe at least from 
that vague host of enemies with 
which heredity had encumbered 
his mind and whose wont was 
to pounce upon an animal 
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when he was ill or beset by ‘ the 
horrors.’ 

They let him be; left him 
cringing in a corner of the 
cupboard, as far in as he could 
squeeze his body; shaking in 
terror as peal upon peal set the 
birds in the garden darting for 
the shelter of hedges. 

As often as not at such times 
someone closed the cupboard 
door upon him, and they were 
reminded of his voluntary in- 
carceration only later, after the 
danger had passed, by little 
whimpers and scratchings that 
asked for release and told of 
courage regained. 

To that dread place he had 
fled once when an internal 
hemorrhage turned the cup- 
board floor into a shambles. 
Losing strength with five times 
the rapidity of a human being, 
he was soon too weak to 
stand; terrified by the sight 
and smell of so much blood, he 
cried out if they made to leave 
him alone. When he slept at 
last in sheer exhaustion they 
thought never to see him waken 
again. Both He and She were 
up before the dawn and tip- 
toeing to the cupboard. To 
their joy “the bellows were 
still working.” 

The storm had gone and night 
had fallen. While the wireless 
played, Simon sat in his own 
corner beside the hearth, now 
reclining to sleep a little—they 
heard the puppy whimpers of 
excitement in some dream-chase, 
and smiled—now waking again 
to sit up once more and regard 
his gods speculatively, each in 
turn. 
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It was as if some special 
understanding had come to the 
aged dog, even if comprehension 
were still denied. In his puzzled 
eyes, as he looked now at Him, 
now at Her, there was much 
questioning, as if the years had 
at last endowed him with the 
faculty of wonder. Who are 
you? the eyes seemed to ask, 
And what am I? You are not 
my species; I am something 
strange and different from you. 
Why, then, do we live together ? 
Why do you love me and why 
do I love you ? 

It seemed to them that there 
was a sad resignation in the 
brown orbs, as if he asked also 
why he was already old and 
tired and they still so young; 
as if Simon knew that he could 
not be with them many months 
more. 

A violin on the wireless played 
an especially plaintive air, and 
Simon puckered his rubber lips 
becomingly and little dry gurgles 
issued forth. Louder played the 
Gipsy, and Simon’s very heart- 
strings were wrung. He 
stretched upwards his muzzle, 
and his lugubrious song sud- 
denly filled the room. She set 
aside her sewing and, laughing, 
ran across the room to comfort 
him. 

Now it was time for a last 
prowl round the garden. A 
great bellowing first, just to 
frighten away in advance any 
bogeys that might be lurking 
about the steps whose gloom 
dimming eyes could no longer 
penetrate so well as of yore. 
A slight delay while Simon 
pursued his Lawful Occasions, 
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and then a grey muzzle beyond 
the lowest pane of the french- 
doors. Colloquially ‘ The Face 
at the Window.’ He was let 
in, much pleased with himself 
and sneezing after the cold of 
the outer world. 

It was ten by the clock, and 
though Simon had no use for 
clocks he knew it to be his 
bedtime. He padded purpose- 
fully into the kitchen to lap a 
nightcap of water and to retrieve 
the evening’s biscuit, until this 
moment scorned ; he looked in 
once more upcoa the Humans, 
the biscuit now between his 
teeth, wagged his tail once as 
a ‘ Good-night ’—and then they 
heard him methodically climb- 
ing the stairs. 

The sounds of a bed being 
‘made’; violent scratchings to 
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an accompaniment of grunts ; 
more grunts and grumbles as 
he made those half-dozen gyra- 
tions so essential to true dog 
comfort; a sudden thud, a 
long sigh, and then silence. 

They looked in an hour later. 
Simon’s grey muzzle was 
propped on the untouched bis- 
cuit between the old bone and 
the ball, a grand summation 
of his worldly possessions. He 
lay in an attitude of careless 
elegance; it was an artless 
pose whose unstudied beauty 
must have taken mere humans 
a generation’ of practice to 
emulate. The ‘ bellows,’ they 
noted—and exchanged a smile 
—moved up and down in 
rhythmic reassurance. 

The old dog had had another 
day. 
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FLIGHT. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


Stim NELSON sat frowning 
at the legal-looking papers on 
his little table. Then he jerked 
to his feet and transferred his 
frown to a coal fire that burned 
glumly in the grate. Absently 
he shook a handful of coins in 
his pocket, till, without reason, 
he ceased the nervous gesture 
and drew them forth. There 
were a number of pennies, a 
shilling, and several half-crowns. 

“Wooden money!” Slim 
muttered. 

Perhaps the money symbol- 
ised what ailed him: he was 
not yet accustomed to the 
strangeness of England. Cer- 
tainly the weather was not 
propitious. It was still raining. 
It had rained the day before, 
when he arrived in London. 
It had rained in Manchester. 
And, in contrast, a month of 
unabated sunshine had pre- 
ceded Slim’s departure from 
Canada to join the Royal Air 
Force. But he had antici- 
pated the differences of climate, 
of a people’s temperament, of 
an insular country rooted in 
age-old traditions — had ac- 
cepted these contrasts as an 
inevitable part of his course. 

“ What’s wrong with me, 
then? What’s wrong with 
me?” Slim paced the narrow 
confines of the cheap drab 
room he had taken in Soho so 
as to hoard the little money 
he possessed. ‘ What’s wrong ? 
Am I getting cold feet ? Afraid 


of a war? I don’t give a hoot 
if they have ten wars. Well, 
maybe I do; but not for 
what’ld happen to me. You 
don’t get crippled in a ’plane, 
You’re either very much alive 
or extremely dead. And if 
you’re dead your worries are 
over—as far as I know.” 

No; it was not cold feet. 
What was biting him, then? 
All to gain and nothing to 
lose. A _ carefree life. The 
thrill of flying. Good pay. 
Maybe not better than he had 
made at times, but steady. 
Certainly steady. There could 
be no going off half-cocked 
and quitting the job, or running 
after some new will-o’-the-wisp. 
And was not that why he had 
come? Discipline. He could 
not discipline himself, he had 
decided, so let the Army do it. 

“That’s what’s wrong with 
me now,”’ Slim argued to him- 
self. ‘I can’t hold to a course. 
I took my bearings weeks ago. 
Why can’t I hold to them? 
I worked my way over on a 
lousy cattle-boat—even paid 
fifteen bucks for the privilege 
—and now because I can have a 
free return trip any time within 
four months I’m ready to take 
advantage of it. Discipline !— 
I need a spanking ! ”’ 

Suddenly, savagely, he sat 
down at the table and began 
to write, filling in the applica- 
tion form for R.A.F. recruits. 

Raymond Arthur Nelson. 
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Born—June 10, 1912. Educa- 
tion—three years of a course in 
Mining Engineering at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Previously employed .. . Char- 
acter references .. . 

At these last questions Slim 
grinned. References? He had 
lots of ’em—easy to get refer- 
ences in Canada: Judges, 
M.P.’s, preachers, employers, 
they would all give you a 
splendid character, preferably if 
it was a means of putting you 
at a distance. 

And Slim laughed again at 
thought of listing all he had 
done—before University, during 
holidays, since he had quit 
without taking his final year 
—delivered as errand boy for 
Old Hanley’s general store ; 
sold magazines, Christmas cards, 
ladies’ lingerie ; worked in three 
different mines in Ontario, Mani- 
toba, and B.C.; spent a full 
season prospecting in the North. 

Oh yes, and he had driven 
a milk truck, had delivered ice, 
and... 

“The trouble with you —— 
colonials is that you’re too —— 
versatile,’ the recruiting officer 
had said when Slim had made 
inquiries at the R.A.F. Depot 
on Kingsway. 

‘‘ That’s why we make good 
pilots,” Slim had answered 
cockily. ‘‘I hear you prefer 
us to the home product. Are 
there lots of us —— colonials 
signed up ? ”’ 

‘* Hundreds—from all over.” 
The recruiting officer shrugged. 
He did not care where they came 
from as long as they filled the bill. 

Slim had no fear of not 
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passing their exacting tests. 
As a full-fledged engineer 
(almost), he was further ad- 
vanced in maths. than aero- 
nautics would require. While 
an undergraduate at Queen’s 
he had qualified as an officer 
in the Canadian militia. And 
physically he was as sound as 
a three-year-old colt. 

Now he jumped to his feet, 
put on a trench coat and grey 
slouch hat. His prepared appli- 
cation would be delivered forth- 
with. 

He made a wry face in fare- 
well to his digs. Sombre, brown 
wallpaper with a scramble of 
red flowers and green leaves— 
scuffed carpet—mussy bed— 
pictures of Queen Victoria, Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, the Death 
of Nelson ... everything a 
little musty and somewhat 
smutted with soot from a belch- 
ing fireplace. Well, the com- 
forts and service of a modern 
officers’ mess were to follow. 
Long live the King! 

Walking was preferable to 
the problem of making the 
right bus connections. Kings- 
way was not far and the rain 
was not a real he-rain, anyway ; 
just a sloppy drizzle. Using 
a guide-map, Slim sorted out 
the tangle of streets. To this 
purpose he halted under the 
protective awning of a news- 
stand. Billboard headlines 
screamed at him: TWO THOU- 
SAND DIE IN SPANISH BATTLE. 

. . MUSSOLINI DECLARES. . 
HITLER PROTESTS . . . 200,000 
JAPS STORM NANKING.... 
BOMBERS WIPE OUT A WHOLE 
CITY. 
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Slim shrugged. “ Well, what 
of it?’ He couldn’t help it, 
though he might, as part of the 
Army, help prevent it from 
coming closer. Disarmament 
had been a beautiful dream : 
diplomacy must now be backed 
by strength, heigh ho ! 

Old Compton Street led into 
Cambridge Circus. He might 
as well go by way of the 
Strand—not much farther—so 
he turned down Charing Cross 
Road. Thus Slim’s path took 
him to Trafalgar Square. Tra- 
falgar Square, granite heart of 
the British Empire! Here, his 
guide-book told him, was Nel- 
son’s Column, flanked by the 
four world - renowned bronze 
lions. Here, too, were the 
National Gallery, Africa House, 
and Canada House. 

Slim skirted the Square, de- 
serted by its usual pigeons and 
loungers because of the rain, 
the immense stretch of stone 
wet and cold-looking, Nelson 
on his high pillar rather lonely 
and forlorn, the pudgy lions 
complacent as tomecats in sun- 
shine. Then he entered Canada 
House with the purpose of 
signing the register. Here his 
first mail would be addressed. 

Canada House! Here would 
be the welcoming smile, the 
familiar accent! But from the 
moment a uniformed attendant 
opened the door for him, Slim 
experienced a sense of austere 
formality “‘more English than 
the English.”” For a while he 
lingered in the reading-room, 
thumbing over Canadian papers, 
eyeing other readers. No one 
spoke above a whisper. Did 
they not dare? Slim felt that 
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he crept from the place as 
furtively as a mouse, his feet as 
noiseless as Death’s on the lush 
carpets. 

Loneliness crowded down on 
him. The rain had ceased. 
He would go take a close-up 
view of those bronze lions. So 
he prowled round them, not 
greatly thrilled. He was not, 
after all, a tourist. And he 
was alone. Very much alone. 
About the Square was the roar 
of traffic; the streets surged 
with people—part of London’s 
eight million. Eight million! 
Almost as many as in the whole 
Dominion of Canada! A ter- 
rible thought: alone among 
eight million. He knew not 
one! And not one cared. 

Then, O Miracle! planing 
steeply down out of the grey 
sky, two wild mallard ducks 
swooped and lit precisely in the 
fountain at Slim Nelson’s feet. 

Now, only to the marvelling 
Canadian was this common- 
place visit of ducks from St 
James’s Park a miracle. And 
perhaps only in his present 
disconsolate mood could he 
react as he did. For Slim was 
not a sentimentalist. But to 
these ducks his heart leapt as 
in response to a meeting with 
old friends from the other end 
of the earth. 

Wild mallards ! 

He had shot dozens of just 
such ducks; but he was not 
thinking in terms of a gun. 
How often they had marked 
the coming of spring to the 
prairies! How often he had 
heard their whistling wings after 
sunset! How often in the 
North... 
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Now it was as though free 
spirits communed together, re- 
miniscing of the far, the wild 
places. And this was the one 
memory brought back to Slim, 
standing so much alone there 
in Trafalgar Square, heedless of 
London roaring on about him— 
a single memorable adventure 
that till now he had never in- 
vested with particular meaning. 


It happened during that 
season when, with Mush Nicol- 
son and Charlie Baxter, Slim 
had spent a season prospecting 
‘down North.’ 

They had set out by canoe 
from height of land as soon 
after break-up as the rivers 
ran clear of ice, while snow 
still lingered on shaded banks, 
when long-drawn V’s of ducks 
and geese were winging back to 
their northern haunts. 

Before the paddlers lay life, 
adventure, the glamorous prom- 
ise of the unknown. Gold? 
Perhaps. But certainly the 
golden hopes of youth were 
theirs, coupled with the eternal 
promise of spring, and bound 
inextricably to this still-virgin 
field for discovery. For them 
the elemental harshness of the 
wilderness was but a thrilling 
challenge. Danger was but a 
sauce to the appetite. And of 
danger there was no lack. 

Forward they swept on the 
spring tide of a mighty river ; 
forward around stately bends 
that spread new vistas of dark 
pine and rock against emerald 
skies. Forward they surged 
into boiling rapids of which 
they knew nothing except that 
flood water now saved them 
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from the fangs of great boulders. 
Through seething, tortuous pas- 
sages their large freight canoe 
plunged. And mile after mile 
they traversed in less parlous 
fashion, hurriedly camping at 
nightfall, sleeping under the 
stars, rising before dawn, then 
on—on. 

And now abruptly their free 
passage was halted. The 
river’s widening had forecast 
their approach to Caribou Lake. 
But it was a shock to find the 
lake, as far as the eye could see, 
still covered with winter’s ice! 

“What a pickle!” Mush 
Nicolson, the most experienced 
sourdough of the three, summed 
things up. ‘ Unless we get a 
good deal of wind that ice won’t 
clear for weeks. It will lie there, 
honeycombed and rotten, till 
the whole temperature of the 
lake lifts above freezing.” 

‘‘ What do we do then ? ”’ he 
was asked. 

“Do? What can we do? 
Caribou Lake’s over forty miles 
long,’’ Mush said gloomily. ‘‘ We 
can’t pack a thousand pounds 
of duffle to the other end. 
What do we do? We sit on 
our blasted hunkers for a few 
days—or weeks—and wait.”’ 

They groaned in unison. After 
making such good time to date, 
and now held up by this inter- 
minable barrier of ice! 

“Well, Fort Keenitche must 
be just around the corner here. 
It’s marked on the map as at 
the head of the lake,’’ Charlie 
Baxter said. “‘We might as 
well camp there.” 

They found the fort close at 
hand, and beside it a straggle 
of cabins used by Indians and 
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trappers who forgathered there 
during summer months. One 
of these cabins they were offered 
for use, so, in comparative 
comfort, they settled them- 
selves to wait. 

But impatience to proceed 
gnawed at the pleasance of 
days that followed. Mellow 
sunshine, yet that helped little : 
the nights were frosty. What 
the argonauts wanted was 
wind: not just a breeze—a 
snoring wind that would lift 
at the rotting ice till it broke, 
and then churn it into dis- 
solving fragments. 

Every day they examined 
the ice. Though deep and 
thick, it was so pock-marked 
and honeycombed that a man 
hesitated to trust his weight 
to it. 

Days wore into weeks. Fif- 
teen days and still no more than 
the lightest breezes. 

“T never-r saw the like o’t 
in all my time,” avowed old 
Donald Macbride at the fort. 
“T never-r did.” 

Then as their eyes scanned 
the impassive surface of that 
far-reaching field, a moving 
speck was seen in the distance. 
Macbride fetched binoculars 
from the fort and adjusted 
them under his shaggy brows. 

“T'll be domned if it isn’t a 
mon wi’ dogs!’ he exclaimed. 
“‘ Frechette, nae doot.”’ 

‘ Who’s Frechette ? ”’ 

‘“‘The mail-driver,’”’? Macbride 
vouchsafed. “Sic amon! Sic 
a mon! He thinks tae mak’ 
better time wi’ dog-sleigh than 
boat later on; but I’d prefer 
patience masel’. I wouldna’ 
cross that flooey stretch of ice 
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for all the fur the Company 
buys this spring.” 

As the mail-carrier ap- 
proached, jets of water could 
be seen spirting through the 
holes in the ice as his flying 
feet bore down. To the crack of 
his whip his huskies maintained 
an unslackened speed, tongues 
lolling from unflagging effort. 

Ice had melted away from 
the shallow water near shore, so 
a boat put out to meet Fre- 
chette. And now, as he slowed 
down to a stop, his foundation 
sank under him like a great 
floating sheet of perforated 
rubber until he was up to his 
knees in water. 

For several hours the mail- 
carrier and his dogs rested, 
Then he set about preparations 
for a return journey back to 
the lower end of the lake. 

“Wish we were going with 
him,’’ Mush Nicolson said. 

‘ All right,” Slim laughed; 
“we'll load our canoe across 
the sleigh and go with 
him.”’ 

“ By golly, that’s an idea!” 
Mush’s eyes lit. ‘‘ Let’s see 
what he says.” 

The idea caught hold of the 
trio. Only men ready to die 
for a great cause—or fanatics 
—or only youths—would have 
taken the risk before them. 

Frechette was none of these. 
But, as Macbride had hinted, 
he was something of a dare- 
devil. He was, moreover, a 
true son of the North, ready 
to help a man on the trail; 
perhaps, above all, eager for 
variety in his restricted com- 
panionships. For he had no 
need of assistance himself: his 
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own canoe waited at the other 
end of the lake. 

They started just before dusk. 
The loaded canoe was lashed 
crosswise to the dog - sleigh : 
Slim at one end and Charlie 
Baxter at the other held ropes, 
partly to steady the canoe, 
partly to help them maintain 
the fast pace they must keep. 
Behind the sleigh ran Frechette, 
and twenty paces behind him 
Mush Nicolson, aided by a 
trail-line. Thus they distri- 
buted their weight. 

The sleigh rattled over the 
perforated surface of the ice; 
feet slipped at times into tricky 
holes that threatened sprained 
ankles ; water spirted in minia- 
ture geysers on all sides, soak- 
ing the runners to the knee; 
the dogs drove at their collars, 
tired, but with an air of grim 
determination. No breath was 
wasted on speech, not more than 
Frechette’s barks of direction 
to the lead-dog—Gee ! or Haw! 
as he spotted what might be 
zones of danger. 

On and on they ran until 
what seemed burned-out lungs 
took on a new lease of life, 
‘ second wind,’ and feet became 
accustomed—or deadened—to 
the tortuous surface. Spray 
froze and tinkled like bangles 
from their legs, and perspiration 
broke out over their bodies. 

Dusk faded into moonlight. 
An early moon hung low. In 
two hours it would be lost ; but 
Frechette reckoned by that time 
to make an island about half-way 
across the lake. There he would 
camp till dawn, resting the dogs. 

Mile after mile they covered ; 
the moon slipped lower and 
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lower toward a distant line of 
shore that was the side, not 
the end, of the lake. Then the 
island took on form and grew 
out of the night. Seventeen 
miles they had _ travelled. 
Nearly sixty for Frechette that 
day. A man in his early 
forties, short, and dark as a 
half-breed, he seemed tireless 
as @ wolverine. 

And now they approached 
the welcome haven of the pine- 
clad island ; the dogs took new 
heart. Their heavy load clat- 
tered forward with a fresh and 
final impetus. 

‘Whoa! Whoa!” their 
driver suddenly rasped from a 
hoarse throat. ‘‘ Open water, 
by gar!” 

The dogs refused to halt. 
From their height they could 
not see a hundred-foot width 
of moat where ice had been 
thawed away from warm banks. 

“Hold hard!” Frechette 
gasped, and all four men reefed 
back on their trail-lines. ‘“ De 
water she’s deep dere. I didn’t 
t’ink de ice she’d be t’aw! 
Gee, Jacques! Gee! ”’—as the 
dogs dropped for a halt— 
*¢ Moosh ! ” 

Immediately they stopped, 
the ice beneath them began 
to settle, water burbling up 
through the honeycombed sur- 
face; Frechette splashed for- 
ward and grasped the lead-dog’s 
collar, then swung the team off 
and began running to lead them. 

When he fell back to run 
behind the sleigh again, Mush 
Nicolson called, ‘* What now ? ” 
and the Frenchman answered, 
‘* Anodder twenty miles.” 

Another twenty! Everyone 
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found breath to curse their 
luck. Another twenty! The 
limit of this marathon seemed 
to have been reached already. 
But there could be no stopping 
unless they wished to become 
submerged—or drop and stay 
in their tracks. 

On, on; and the moon had 
taken its sudden exit. They 
ran in dim starlight now, ever 
holding to the pole star. Fre- 
chette urged the panting dogs 
less and less with his cracked 
voice. Unless he asked them, 
the others would not do the 
urging. These were not their 
dogs. So they did their best 
to maintain the pace with slack- 
ened trail-lines. 

Just when muscles seemed 
no longer capable of continuing 
the grind the sleigh would 
rock on a hummock of ice and 
one point of the canoe would 
dip downward, scrape on the 
ice like a brake, momentarily 
flinging everything out of 
line. The dogs would lay back 
to a halt, as though this were 
the final straw that broke their 
strong spirits, while, hissing 
and bubbling, water again would 
creep up through sinking ice. 
Gratefully the dogs would lay 
their heated bodies into the 
cold waters; then Slim or 
Charlie Baxter would run for- 
ward from the side and drag 
at the lead-dog, Jacques; 
Frechette’s whip would crack 
menacingly, but without malice 
—ominous only with the des- 
perate will to survive. 

On, on. An are of light 
grew slowly from a faint flush 
in the north till it was like a 
vast yellow-green rainbow arch- 
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ing from east to west to support 


the Big Dipper. The light 
grew in intensity till it began 
to shimmer with straight ver- 
tical lines of yellow that took 
on a singular life of their own, 
dancing at first back and forth 
within the arc, then spearing 
upward, upward, till with great 
thrusts of light the Borealis 
flamed. 

Streamers of light reflected 
and rippled on the grained sur- 
face of the ice—green, yellow, 
orange, vermilion—playing the 
hues of the spectrum with the 
silent music of moving colour. 

In this mystic luminance they 
ran, dark silhouettes, the sleigh 
with the canoe across it like 
a strange night-bird—like a 
great wounded bird, perhaps, 
breasting it over the ice, with 
icy feathers clattering, and 
closely pursued by diminutive 
hunters—or, better, like some 
totemic god descended from 
above ; for the Indians explain 
the Northern Lights as departed 
spirits in their Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

On, on they raced in a 
weaving phantasy of unreality. 
Numbness transcended pain. 
Effort evolved from an outside 
source, as in automatons ; effort 
cannot for ever remain con- 
scious. They rose out and above 
themselves, leaving their bodies 
there in a leaden blankness, 
running. Now they could not 
stop; they would run on like 
this for ever—over the farthest 
shore—beyond the rims of the 
world—into a timeless eternity. 

Then suddenly, all together, 
they were snatched back into 
present reality. A dark line 
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etched in the ice before them 
grew into a channel of water 
reflecting the iridescent hues 
from above like a film of oil 
in sunlight. A broad channel ? 
No, not more than a matter of 
yards, but a gap too wide to 
leap, too dangerous to attempt 
to bridge by using the canoe. 

** Sacré ! ” Frechette groaned. 
“‘May the Blessed Mother be 
with us this night. Haw, 
Jacques! Haw!” 

They swung left in bare time 
to avert disaster, and followed 
the most favourable slant of 
this crack. The whole lake 
could not have expanded to 
make the separation complete. 
This was shrinkage from thaw. 
Frechette had not met with 
any similar disturbance in the 
morning. His brief comments 
jerked from so raw a throat 
that they were misinterpreted 
by the others as curses, though 
he spoke English. 

Almost imperceptibly the 
crack narrowed ; ever so often 
they looped closer to it to 
mark the thinning of the wedge. 
They might have followed it 
three miles or seven, they could 
no longer calculate. Time had 
passed out of existence, relative 
to nothing in an aching void 
—they could not become more 
weary ; they could only reach 
the final limit of endurance. 
They let the crack dwindle to 
the width of a step before they 
dared cross it. 

And so northward again. The 
crack had robbed them of most 
of their courage. It even 
seemed to have robbed them 
of a goal. All they did now 
was to run away from that 
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rift in the ice; somewhere it 
lay behind them. Did another 
lie ahead? Were they to be 
caught in a maze of cracks that 
would cheat them entirely of 
their purpose ? 

Then at long last a shore- 
line became visible. Or was it 
but a phantom of desire—a 
mirage in darkness—speaking 
of what really lay beyond? 
It was as yet no more than a 
blur where the level of the lake 
touched an unlit horizon. The 
streaming shafts of light above 
only served to confuse the 
senses. 

But the shore-line lifted till 
it was a band of gloom that 
took on the saw-tooth edge of 
evergreens, and by-and-by the 
tufted tops of dead spruce 
sticks evolved, and one must 
credit their reality, that they 
were not merely an _ illusion 
begotten of the memory of other 
shores. 

But those last necessary steps ! 
Weariness suddenly became a 
stark reality, too. Like a 
swimmer who suddenly despairs 
that he has strength to reach 
shore, though his feet almost 
touch bottom, so to each man 
the last resources of stamina 
seemed spent. 

Alone, any one of them would 
have given up and dropped, 
there, close to land. But to- 
gether they found heart, helped 
even by the attempts of the 
huskies to greet a destination 
with happy yapping—a sound 
now like the faint croaking of 
frogs. 

There they were, then, claw- 
ing dumbly at the fastenings 
that held the canoe to the sleigh ; 
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for here again was a reach of 
water along the shore. Not 
one of them had wit left to 
realise that the lashings on the 
sleigh were frozen stiff from 
the same watery jets that had 
soaked their legs. The ice was 
settling under them when Fre- 
chette pulled a sheath - knife 
and slashed the dogs’ traces, 
leaving them free to swim. 
Then by common effort, at no 
word of command, they levered 
the sleigh over backwards so 
that the canoe was tipped on 
to its keel, with the sleigh 
now uppermost. The boat was 
then launched forward and they 
lay as they fell in it, staring 
at land almost uncomprehend- 
ingly, till their craft by its own 
momentum grated gently on 
the beach. 

Though sleep was their sole 
desire, thought of the huskies 
caused them to unpack and 
lay their grubstake out so that 
it could be covered by the canoe. 
Frechette threw the dogs some 
dried meat. As yet they were 
beyond hunger, but they might 
wake before the men. 

They stripped and lay in 
their eider-down sleeping-bags. 
For hours, it seemed, sleep 
would not come. Muscles jerked 
in violent reactions. Then in 
sleep they took up the night- 
mare journey again, running 
on, on into the night, endlessly, 
to a goal that grew and then 
receded. Running, running, to 
the silken swish of Northern 
Lights, to the bubbling of 
spirting jets of water, to the 
patter of feet, the clatter of 
sleigh runners ... and the 
sound increased till it became 
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a mixed orchestration, roaring, 
clashing, splintering, shaking 
the earth. 


Slim woke with a start in 
broad daylight, at high noon. 
He faced the lake, yet could 
not see it. A great mound of 
ice was piled along the shore, 
obstructing his view. Occa- 
sionally another ice-pan hurtled 
against this wall, and shivering 
particles flew up like spray 
and gleamed in the sun. From 
the lake came the lashing of 
waves ; over all hung the snor- 
ing of a strong wind; and 
throughout, in a lighter key, 
played the tinkle-tinkle-tinkle 
of ice-pans disintegrating in 
the lake. 


Again Slim woke with a 
start, this time in Trafalgar 
Square. A thousand times be- 
fore he had recalled that mad 
night’s journey, and it had 
always seemed pregnant with 
meaning, yet defying interpre- 
tation. Now it all reduced to 
a single impression—men run- 
ning on and on for ever into 
the night, the darkness of the 
future; running over rotting 
ice to a phantom goal; setting 
out with the blind impatience 
of youth, impelled by the 
desire for gain, then goaded on 
by the will to survive. 

The vision linked with those 
screaming headlines of war, 
with London’s bustling, hurry- 
ing throngs. Slim saw them 
not as individuals but en masse, 
as hosts rushing forward, on 
and on—to what end? He 
saw them as a nation and in 
the company of nations all 
driving forward. On and on 
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they speed, taking the quickest 
way, treading a path that by 
the laws of nature must at 
some instant turn into a churn- 
ing cauldron, and such hosts 
pressed on behind that all 
could not safely win the farthest 
shore. By the forces of destruc- 
tion preparing to turn loose 
these later generations must 
sink—perhaps to leave not one 
remaining trace ! 

Slim saw them thus from a 
splendid isolation, as people of 
the far places see them, as 
Australians see them, as South 
and North Americans see them ; 
perhaps ignorantly, yet not 
exactly critically, somewhat in 
sympathy. He saw _ these 
nations as the Central Powers, 
trying to spread their weight 
over a treacherous surface so 
that all might not be carried 
under, yet pursuing in unison 
a mad gamble to gain the 
quickest end. 

Oh, by no means was his 
allegorical vision perfect or the 
conception of a great mind; 
but it was intensified in the 
light of personal experience, 
and it did not end with mere 
pacifist yearning. His thoughts 
reversed inwards. Who were 
the outside watchers to judge 
of others? Was theirs not 
even as blind a trail? Look 
at young Canada stripping itself 
of natural resources to take the 
easy way! Orying for foreign 
markets when their consumers 
should be people at home. 
Ten million people where there 
could be a hundred and ten 
million people! And there, 
even now, thousands of hungry 
folk mocked by their own 
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potential wealth, their lands 
the envy of over- populated 
countries — with immigration 
barred to them. And young 
Canadians fleeing south and 
elsewhere, while their pioneer 
forefathers turned over in their 
graves at this irony—they who 
had come with courage and 
faith; perhaps not building 
with all the desired foresight, 
yet believing that they were but 
founders of greater generations 
to follow. 

Here was a personal challenge 
to Slim, a call to a really worthy 
battle. Constructive not de- 
structive effort. Perhaps no 
resulting fame, but beneath 
him the solid ground of honest 
endeavour — traded for the 
honeycombed ice that might 
or might not lead to quick 
rewards. Enough of will-o’-the 
wisps. Let the army discipline 
him? Let him discipline him- 
self ! 

Slim Nelson stood in Trafal- 
gar Square ashamed of his past. 
He had sought to dodge duty, 
not serve an ideal, in England. 
If need arose he could still 
serve England under arms. Till 
then he served best at home. 

Suddenly, in the midst of 
this thought, a hand fell on 
his shoulder and a voice said, 
‘‘Slim Nelson! Of all the last 
guys to meet here! Good-gosh- 
all-hemlock and what have 
you!” 

Slim started. The voice was 
unmistakably Canadian and 
familiar. 

“Charlie Baxter!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Speak of the devil 

.! I was just thinking of 
you not ten minutes ago. What 
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a sight for sore eyes! What 
are you doing this side of the 
big pond ? ”’ 

“Flying bombers over Lon- 
don to keep up the morale of 
the populace.”” Charlie Baxter 
grinned broadly. ‘I’ve taken 
the King’s shilling, old boy. 
And how! What a life!” 

“Well, you’re certainly look- 
ing prosperous,” Slim answered 
with glowing eyes. 

“Why not? I’m sitting on 
top of the world, any way you 
take it. Credit’s good; not a 
worry—I leave that to my 
tailors. What a life! Say, 
it’s so soft I have a valet— 
called a batman—to push me 
into my dress-shirts and shine 
my shoes for me. Drill? I 
take all my exercise in a 
*plane. Boy, when I think of 
the old days and all I do to 
justify my existence now, I’m 
positively ashamed of myself.” 
Baxter chuckled. 

“TI just got week-end leave 
for a binge in London,” he 
continued, ‘“‘ and I thought first 
I’d go to Canada House and 
take a glimpse at the home 
papers to see how Old Man 
Depression’s getting on in the 
West. But what luck meeting 
you! Let’s go find us a pub 
and weep in the beer over our 
dismal past. Remember that 
night we crossed Caribou Lake ? 
But say, old boy, what are you 
doing here ? ”’ 

Slim caught at words that 
rushed to speak themselves. 
Then, “‘ Nothing in particular. 
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Just roamed over on a Cattle- 


boat.”’ 


“ You’re not going back on? 
Baxter? 
‘* Come on and have> 


one then,’ Charlie 
promised. 


a drink while I sell you thig 


gilt-edged proposition of join- 
ing the Air Force. Why, they'll 
and” 
more | 


grab you like a _ shot, 
you'll eat it up! Lots 
freebooters like ourselves 
Aussies, Africans, 


landers — to keep you from 


going all insular. In _ fact 
there are quite enough of us 


to lower the tone of the Force.” 
Slim’s thoughts were racing 


far ahead of Charlie’s babble, 
He foresaw the conclusion of 


a visit to a pub with this” 


much-liked old friend. Good 


comradeship, an alcoholic glow ; _ 


Charlie expounding his doctrine 
of the easy life; himself taking 
on an amused tolerance at his 
recent idealistic resolutions. 

“ Sorry—sorry,’”’ Slim stam- 
mered. ‘“I—I got a date to 
see a guy.” And he was 
hurrying away from this former 
partner of his, flying up the 
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north-east steps of Trafalgar E 


Square as though the devil him- 
self were at his heels. 

Charlie Baxter stood staring 
after him in open-jawed amaze- 
ment. His hat tipped off as 
he scratched his head—a head 
that he wagged mournfully. 

“ Nuts ! Plumb _—nuts!”’ 
Charlie whispered to two fat 
mallard ducks that were stand- 
ing on their heads under the 
fountain. 
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